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From  Liverpool  to  Beaumaris — Bangor — The  Menai  Bridge — Carnarvon — Beddgelert  and  Llanberis,  to 

Snowdon. 


a  fair  light  breeze  and  bright  propitious  weather,  there  is  no  pleasanter  marine 
excursion  on  our  shores  than  that  from  Liverpool  to  the  Menai.  The  broad  bosom  of  the 
Mersey,  alive  with  shipping ;  the  noble  piers  and  dock-walls,  with  their  forests  of  masts, 
which  range  along  the  river-side  for  miles ;  the  flitting  to  and  fro  of  the  steam  ferry-boats 
with  their  crowds;  all  the  life,  movement,  and  bustle  of  this  important  and  increasing 
port,  may  well  awaken  the  pride  of  its  citizens,  and  furnish  to  the  stranger's  eye  and  mind  a 
splendid  and  stirring  picture  of  commercial  and  national  greatness.  As  the  vessel  rapidly 
descends  the  opening  river  to  its  mouth,  the  spires  of  Liverpool,  receding  among  its  clouds 
of  shipping,  the  rising  Birkenhead,  the  suburbs  and  villas  which  line  the  shores,  the  white 
terraces  of  New  Brighton  and  its  pretty  beach,  Bell  Rock  and  fort,  successively  appear  and 
amuse  the  eye  ;  and  as  we  open  to  the  sea,  vessels  making  for  the  port,  coasting  or  excursion 
steamers  dashing  to  and  fro,  and  a  host  of  smaller  craft  dancing  in  picturesque  variety, 
about  the  lively  waters,  even  to  the  distant  horizon,  keep  up  the  brilliancy  and  animation  of 
the  scene.  Rapidly  are  passed  the  Cheshire  shores,  Hoylake  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee,  with  fading  blue  distances  far  inland  ;  the  bold  shores  of  Cambria  above  Rhuddlan 
Castle  and  Rhyl  begin  to  loom  up  grandly  ahead ;  and  the  precipitous  crags  of  the  Little 
Orme's  Head  jut  out  into  the  line  of  the  steamer's  course.  As  she  passes  close  under  the  per- 
pendicular cliff,  a  shot  from  on  board  echoing  among  the  rocks,  startles  into  shrill  screams 
the  numerous  sea-fowl  that  nestle  in  the  hollows  of  the  precipice. 

The  Great  Orme's  Head  is  next — a  magnificent  object,  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the 
little  bay,  in  which  is  the  scattered  village  of  Llandudno.  Here  the  steamer  veers  in  to  land 
and  receive  passengers,  Conway  being  about  five  miles  distant  across  the  peninsula. 
Llandudno,  from  the  sea,  has  a  sheltered  and  somewhat  romantic  look,  and  the  walks  around 
its  green  environs,  on  its  fine  beach,  or  up  the  wild  steeps  and  grassy  downs  of  the  Great 
Orme's  Head,  are  pleasing  and  solitary;  from  the  top  of  the  promontory,  where  appears  the 
desolate  ruined  church,  is  a  grand  sea  expanse,  often  animated  by  the  passage  of  a  whole  cloud 
of  sails  ;  all  the  trade  of  Liverpool  passing  within  sight.  There  is  a  curious  rocking-stone 
on  the  mountain,  called  Cryd  Tudno,  or  St.  Tudno's  Cradle. 
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And  now,  as  the  vessel  steers  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Menai,  opens  a  prospect  of 
surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty,  when  the  lights  are  fair,  and  the  mountains  but  partially 
invested  in  a  cloudy  veil.  On  entering  the  Strait,  all  the  features  of  this  magnificent  coast- 
view  are  com  Dined.  Behind,  stern  and  bold,  its  crags  tinted  with  pale  yellow,  like  those  of 
the  JEgean  Isles,  projects  into  the  sea  the  isolated  promontory  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head  :  to 
the  left,  seen  far  receding  up  the  mouth  of  the  Conway,  mountain  beyond  mountain,  lost  in 
mist;  then  sweeping  round  between  Conway  and  Bangor,  forming  a  mountain  rampart,  and 
dropping  their  precipitous  masses  into  the  sea,  are  the  dark-hued  Penmaen  Bach  and 
the  more  sternly  outlined  and  black-crested  Penmaen  Mawr.  Following  the  coast-line, 
comes  next  romantic  Aber,  nestling  in  at  the  foot  of  its  wild  green  vale,  receding  between 
lofty  heights,  dropping  to  the  left  shore  of  the  verdant  Menai,  where  appears  above 
its  woods  the  noble  grey  mass  of  Penryhn  Castle,  the  shipping  and  town  of  Bangor,  and  the 
Menai  bridge  spanning  the  strait.  The  Anglesea  shore,  along  which  the  vessel  is  now 
running,  though  less  bold,  is  full  of  beauty ;  the  craggy  Puffin  Island,  with  its  monastic 
associations,  standing  out  like  a  sentinel ;  the  quiet  green  shores  behind,  the  thick  sequestered 
woods,  and  beautiful  perspective  up  the  Menai  river,  combine  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Welsh  mountains  opposite,  to  render  the  approach  to  Beaumaris  perhaps  unequalled  on  our 
shores. 

On  Trwyn-Du,  or  Black  Point,  as  we  enter  the  Strait  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  stands  a  splendid  bell-shaped  lighthouse,  well  worthy  of  inspection,  containing  under 
water  more  courses  of  masonry  than  the  Eddystone,  off  Plymouth.  It  was  erected  by  the  Tri- 
nity-house, and  finished  in  1838.  Many  accidents  had  happened  for  want  of  such  a  beacon  at 
the  entrance  of  Beaumaris  Bay.  Of  these,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  catastrophe  of  the  Bothsay 
Castle  is  forgotten. 

Beaumaris  Bay,  expanding  in  front  and  around  the  town,  forms  a  well-sheltered  harbour 
for  vessels  of  large  burden  ;  the  channel,  though  several  fathoms  deep,  is  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  at  low- water  ;  the  rest  is  a  wide  expanse,  called  Lavan  Sands,  across  which  is  a 
somewhat  perilous  passage-to  the  village  of  Aber,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Wales.  The  waters 
of  the  Menai  sometimes  produce  strange  fish — 

"  To  look  at  them,  the  monsters  of  the  deep." 

The  Beaumaris  shark,  as  it  is  called,  a  species  of  muscle,  is  the  most  curious. 

We  land  now  at  the  new  pier,  with  its  attendant  crowds  of  fashionable  idlers,  among  whom 
the  tourist  will  probably  see  for  the  first  time  many  wearers  of  the  peaked  Tyrolese  hat,  so 
common  throughout  Wales  ;  a  costume  rather  startling  at  first  view,  but  when  well  worn,  by 
no  means  unbecoming,  with  its  adjuncts  of  a  broad  white  frill  worn  upon  the  side  of  the  face, 
a  neck -handkerchief  neatly  adjusted,  petticoats  somewhat  short  and  coquettish,  dark  stock- 
ings, and  high  shoes.  The  physiognomy  of  the  people  is  also  peculiar,  being  sharper  and 
more  acute,  their  hair  and  complexion  darker,  than  is  the  case  with  the  rounder  and  more 
massive  "  Sassenach."  The  prettiest  feature  of  Beaumaris  is  the  green,  extending  on  the 
right ;  the  curving  expanse  of  turf  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  affording  a  breezy  and 
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cheerful  promenade,  enlivened  by  the  constant  passage  of  shipping,  and  particularly  beau- 
tiful when  the  evening  sun  falls  full  upon  the  magnificent  range  of  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Strait,  relieving  every  glen  and  hollow  with  shadowy  purple  ;  and  when 
the  clouds,  which  slowly  drift  across  the  summits,  are  touched  with  golden  light,  and  the 
green  is  gay  with  cricket  parties.  Along  the  landward  side  of  the  green  extends,  from  the 
end  of  the  pier,  a  range  of  hotels  and  large  houses,  less  tasteful  in  style  and  arrangement  than 
might  be  desired,  but  affording  excellent  accommodation  ;  this  range  is  terminated  by  the 
Castle,  within  a  belt  of  trees,  and  at  the  extremity  beyond  are  low  cliffs,  with  a  bathing 
establishment  at  their  foot,  a  situation  so  beautiful,  that  one  is  almost  surprised  it  is  not 
made  the  site  of  a  superior  class  of  marine  villas. 

The  fortress  thus  seated  in  the  level  green  of  Beaumaris,  or  "  the  beautiful  marsh,"  com- 
municated at  the  period  of  its  erection  with  the  sea,  by  means  of  a  canal  called  the  Llyn  y 
Green,  remaining  till  lately,  and  which  served  both  for  the  introduction  of  water  into  the 
defensive  fosse,  and  for  the  convenience  of  supplies  by  sea.  Large  iron  rings  are  still 
attached  to  the  seaward  gate,  and  within  the  walls  is  a  collection  of  rusty  chains,  which 
formerly  served  to  moor  the  vessels.  Of  all  the  noble  castles  built  by  Edward  L,  to  over- 
awe the  Welsh,  this,  the  last  erected,  is  perhaps  the  least  imposing,  partly  owing  to  its  flat 
position,  but  principally  to  its  comparatively  low  elevation,  and  the  unpicturesque  outline  of  its 
towers.  It  is,  however,  of  immense  extent,  and  remarkably  symmetrical  in  its  internal 
arrangements.  "  The  shape  approaches  to  an  oblong  square,  comprising  a  case,  encircling  the 
castle.  This  outer  ballium  consists  of  low  but  massy  embattled  walls,  flanked  by  ten  cir- 
cular bastion  towers  ;  one  very  large  at  each  angle,  and  three  of  lesser  dimensions  in  the  in- 
termediate spaces,  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Admission  was  obtained  by  two  entrance 
gateways  ;  the  one  to  the  west  is  formed  by  a  large  pointed  arch,  between  two  strong  square 
towers,  defended  by  two  other  collateral  ones  of  dissimilar  shape.  This  was  furnished  with 
portcullises,  and  evidently  formed  the  sallying  postern.  The  principal  entrance,  facing  the 
sea,  is  formed  by  two  circular  bastion  towers,  between  which  a  pointed  arched-way  was 
fortified  with  four  portcullises  :  on  the  left  rises  a  large  square  tqwer,  and  on  the  right  is  a 
curtain,  or  a  long  narrow  advanced  work,  embattled  and  machicolated  at  top,  intended  for 
the  defence  of  those  employed  on  the  canal  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison.  Under  an  arch  in 
this  work  passed  the  wet  fosse  or  moat  surrounding  the  whole  ;  and  the  barges  or  vessels 
might  deliver  their  cargoes  by  a  communication  through  an  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
arch.  The  rings  for  mooring-chains,  as  before  observed,  still  remain  in  the  walls  of  this  pro- 
jection, which  is  called  the  Gunner's  Walk.  Within  this  fortified  envelope,  at  a  consider- 
able equidistant  space  from  the  walls,  stands  the  principal  body  of  the  castle,  which  is  far 
superior  in  height  to  the  envelope  ;  and  at  a  distance  appears  to  rise  majestically  from  it,  as 
the  base.  Its  form  is  nearly  quadrangular,  having  a  grand  round  tower  at  each  angle,  and 
the  connecting  curtains  are  flanked  with  another  circular  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
The  interior  consists  of  an  area,  one  hundred  and  ninety -feet  square,  with  obtuse  corners,  or, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Grose,  '  a  square  with  the  corners  cantled  off/  The  centre  of  the  north- 
west side  consists  of  a  magnificent  hall,  in  length  seventy  feet,  breadth  twenty-three,  and 
of  a  proportionate  height ;  with  a  range  of  five  large  pointed  windows,  constituting,  un- 
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doubtedly,  a  handsome  front  to  the  inner  quadrangle.  But  the  most  interesting  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period  is  the  Chapel  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  area,  having  an  elegant 
groined  roof,  supported  by  ribs  springing  from  pilasters,  between  which  are  three  lancet-shaped 
windows.  It  communicates  with  the  various  parts  of  the  inner  court,  by  means  of  a  sur- 
rounding gallery  about  six  feet  wide,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  at  present  entire  and 
may  be  traced.  Within  recesses,  gained  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the  sides  of  the 
gallery,  are  several  square  apertures,  apparently  once  furnished  with  trap-doors,  which  opened 
into  rooms  beneath  ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of  descending  steps  are  discoverable,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  intended  use.  Mr.  Grose  surmises  they  may  have  been  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses to  which  the  two  circular  eastern  towers  were  applied,  viz.  the  confinement  of  prisoners/' 

Save  one  dark  incident,  of  very  doubtful  truth,  history  records  but  little  connected  with  Beau- 
maris Castle.  This  is  the  tradition,  that  here,  by  order  of  Edward  I.,  took  place  the  massacre  of 
the  bards,  who  had  probably  been  already  active  and  influential  in  animating  their  countrymen 
to  heroic  resistance  of  the  conqueror,  and  who  were  dreaded  by  him  as  continually  tending 
to  keep  alive  in  the  national  breast,  the  hope  of  deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke,  by  a  species  of 
agency  that  he  might  indeed  silence,  but  not  encounter.  Perhaps,  in  memory  of  this,  the 
court  of  the  castle  was  selected  for  holding,  in  1832,  a  splendid  Eisteddfod,  or  congress  of 
modern  bards,  which  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  youthful 
daughter  Victoria. 

The  little  town,  consisting  principally  of  a  long  street,  partly  facing  the  water,  and  one  or 
two  branching  off  from  it  up  a  slight  ascent,  is  neat  and  antiquated  in  appearance  ;  the 
church,  standing  on  an  eminence  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  side-streets,  is  a  very  picturesque 
Gothic  structure,  and  contains  several  interesting  monuments  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  which  are  well  worthy  of  investigation.  There  is  also  a  monument  to 
David  Hughes,  Esq.,  who  founded  the  adjacent  Free  School,  in  1603. 

Owing  to  its  sheltered  position,  the  sea  is  not  so  bold  at  Beaumaris  as  at  some  other 
watering-places,  but  what  distinguishes  it,  particularly  on  the  Welsh  coast,  to  the  lover  of 
nature,  is  the  fine  verdure  of  the  environs,  so  rarely  met  with  at  a  bathing-place.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  walks,  which  are  freely  opened  to  the  public,  through  the  domain  of  Baron 
Hill,  the  seat  of  Sir  R  B.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  M.  P.  This  place  dates  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  house  was  originally  commenced  by  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  to  receive 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  The  original  plan,  owing  to  the 
death  of  this  prince,  was  but  partially  carried  out,  and  since  that  period,  the  house  has 
received  additions  and  improvements.  In  a  recess  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  is  the 
stone  coffin  of  the  princess  Joan,  wife  of  Llewelyn  ab  Iowerth,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1105, 
originally  placed  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Llanvaes.  After  a  long  period  of 
oblivion,  and  undergoing  various  base  uses,  it  was  discovered  in  1812  by  Mr.  Llwyd,  author 
of  "  Beaumaris  Bay,"  and  removed  to  its  present  position.  The  grounds  rise  gradually  from 
behind  the  town  to  the  crest  of  a  lofty  eminence  ;  noble  groves  clothe  the  ascent,  through 
which  paths  are  conducted  with  singular  taste,  now  descending  to  the  depth  of  a  pretty  glen, 
through  which  a  stream  descends  into  the  bay,  and  next  by  a  sinuous  course  climbing  the  lofty 
heights,  from  which  the  view  over  the  little  town  of  Beaumaris,  the  Strait,  the  romantic  Welsh 
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mountains,  the  island  of  Priestholm,  and  the  insular  looking  crags  of  the  Orme's  Head,  with 
Bangor  and  the  shores  of  the  Strait,  strongly  reminds  the  Mediterranean  traveller  of  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  as  seen  from  the  environs  of  that  city,  hardly  yielding  to  it,  if  at  all,  in 
magnificence  and  beauty. 

Priestholm  Island,  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  this  glorious  view,  was  once,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  secluded  retreat  of  the  early  British  Christians,  and  some  trifling  remains  yet 
exist  of  a  religious  edifice,  founded  by  prince  Owen  Gwynedd,  dependent  on  the  neighbouring 
priory  of  Penmon,  in  Anglesea,  with  the  revenues  of  which  it  was  eventually  endowed.  Like 
so  many  other  remote  and  isolated  spots,  it  had  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  was  once 
the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims,  and  many  sought  interment  in  its  consecrated  ground,  little 
dreaming  that  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  spot  where  their  bones  reposed,  would  become  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  votaries  of  health  or  pleasure;  for  the  vestiges  of  this  monastic 
retreat,  with  the  halo  of  romantic  interest  attaching  to  them,  the  breezy  turf-clad  shores, 
the  wild  sea-birds,  which  resort  to  the  island,  the  bright  sea,  and  glorious  prospect,  with  all 
the  additional  excitement  of  a  pleasant  sail,  render  this  one  of  the  most  delightful  excursions 
from  Beaumaris. 

The  scenery  of  the  Menai  Strait  is  varied,  and  everywhere  beautiful,  especially  as  com- 
manded by  the  road  from  Beaumaris  to  the  Suspension  Bridge.  Gradually  rising  from  the 
level  of  the  Strait,  it  climbs  the  steep  shore  of  Anglesea,  and  we  may  peep  down  through 
thick  woods  upon  the  calm  blue  waters,  Bangor,  with  its  little  port,  Penrhyn  Castle,  and 
the  Snowdonian  Mountains  with  the  opening  of  their  narrow  passes.  As  the  channel  nar- 
rows, it  assumes  the  form  of  a  broad  river,  enclosed  by  high  banks  hung  with  woods  ;  villages 
and  seats  appear  romantically  placed  in  sheltered  nooks,  or  occupying  some  precipitous  look- 
out ;  craggy  islets,  occupied  as  fisheries,  with  the  outspread  nets  and  cottages  and  craft, 
white-sailed  vessels  or  smart  steamers  passing  and  repassing,  give  a  mingled  wildness  and 
at  the  same  time  pleasing  animation  to  this  salt  sea  channel  through  the  quiet  hills.  The 
marvellous  Menai  Bridge  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  hardly  comes  up  to  our  previous  concep- 
tions, bursts  in  all  its  vastness  on  the  astonished  eye  as  more  nearly  approached ;  it 
is  not  from  the  road,  however,  but  from  the  river  itself,  or  the  shore  below,  that  its  majestic 
proportions  are  best  appreciated.  The  traveller  should  descend,  and  standing  thus  beneath, 
this  great  work  cannot  fail  to  excite  that  feeling  of  enthusiasm  which  accompanies  the  first 
view  of  any  of  the  chief  marvels  of  human  skill  and  enterprise  ;  its  appearance  combines 
the  solid  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  who  built  for  eternity,  with  the  airy  lightness  of  our 
modern  chain  architecture  ;  and  as  we  continue  to  gaze  from  below,  on  this  wondrous  road- 
way suspended  in  mid-air,  and  measure  the  height  of  the  banks,  the  width  of  the  Strait, 
the  comparative  scale  of  surrounding  objects,  and  the  diminutive  appearance  of  passengers 
among  the  gigantic  chain-work,  the  tall  vessels  dropping  down  the  river  far  beneath  its  level, 
our  conceptions  of  the  work,  of  its  boldness  of  design,  and  skill,  and  the  labour  of  its  execu- 
tion, grow  greater  with  every  successive  examination.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  cross  it  without 
experiencing  a  feeling  of  awe  and  of  exultation,  as  it  were,  at  so  wonderful  a  result  of  human 
skill  and  energy,  as  from  the  vibrating  mass  of  stupendous  iron-work,  to  suspend  which 
would  seem,  but  for  our  familiarity  with  the  process,  to  exceed  the  limits  of  mortal  power,  we 
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look  down  upon  the  depth  below,  the  winding  river,  the  dwindling  shipping,  and  the  distant 
sea,  the  banks  of  the  Strait,  here  hung  with  deep  woods,  there  craggy  and  precipitous ;  in 
some  places  solitary  as  the  American  wilds,  and  elsewhere  full  of  the  gratifying  evidences 
of  wealth,  industry,  and  commerce. 

This  wonderful  work  originated  in  the  inconvenience  and  danger  which  attended  the  old 
ferry  over  the  Menai ;  so  great,  owing  to  its  double  current  at  each  extremity  during  the 
flood-tide,  and  the  storms,  which  at  times  agitate  the  contracted  and  rocky  channel,  as  to  have 
suspended  sometimes  the  important  communication  with  the  sister  island,  via,  Holyhead. 
Numerous  plans  were  laid  before  parliament,  and  Mr.  Telford,  in  1811,  proposed  the  erection 
of  the  existing  structure,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid,  without  any  ceremony,  on  the  1  Oth 
of  August,  1820,  by  Mr.  Powis,  the  resident  engineer 

The  whole  length  of  the  bridge  is  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  extreme  length  of  the  chain 
from  the  fastenings  in  the  rock,  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  the  part 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  chain  is  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  the  remaining  dis- 
tance being  supported  by  seven  arches,  four  on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other,  which  fill  up 
the  distance  from  the  main  piers  to  the  shore.  These  main  piers  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
road  fifty  feet,  and  through  them  two  archways,  each  twelve  feet  wide,  admit  a  passage. 
Over  the  tops  of  these  piers,  four  rows  of  chains,  the  extremities  of  which  are  firmly  secured 
in  the  rocks  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  are  thrown  ;  two  of  them  nearly  in  the  centre,  about 
four  feet  apart,  and  one  at  each  side.  The  floor  of  the  road  is  formed  of  layers  of  wood,  well 
covered  with  pitch,  and  then  strewed  over  with  granite  broken  very  small,  forming,  by  its 
adhesion  to  the  pitch,  a  solid  work,  impervious  to  the  wet.  A  light  lattice-work  of  wrought 
iron,  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet,  prevents  the  possibility  of  accidents  by  falling  over,  and 
allows  a  clear  view  of  the  scenery  on  both  sides.  The  road  is  one  hundred  feet  above  high- 
water,  and  the  arches  spring,  at  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  from  abutments  of  solid  masonry, 
with  a  span  of  fifty-two  feet.  These  abutments  taper  gradually,  from  their  base  to  where 
the  arch  commences,  and,  immense  masses  as  they  are,  show  no  appearance  of  heaviness  ; 
indeed,  taking  the  whole  of  the  Menai  Bridge  together,  although  some  have  dissented  from 
this  opinion,  a  more  perfect  union  of  grandeur  with  utility  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  has 
been  erected  to  bear  a  weight  of  two  thousand  tons  upon  the  chains  ;  the  whole  weight  im- 
posed at  present  is  only  five  hundred  tons,  leaving  an  available  strength  of  fifteen  hundred 
tons  ;  so  that  there  is  an  easy  remedy  for  a  complaint  that  has  been  made,  of  its  too  great 
vibration  in  a  gale  of  wind,  by  laying  additional  weight  upon  it.  The  chains,  sixteen  in 
number,  consist  of  five  bars  each,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  three  inches  wide.  The  total 
weight  of  iron-work  is  four  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds. 

Few  scenes  could  have  been  more  exciting  than  the  throwing  across  the  first  chain  of  this 
stupendous  bridge,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  April,  1825,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  "  At  half  past  two  o'clock,  it  then  being  about  half-flood  tide,  the  raft 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  stationed  on  the  Caernarvonshire  side,  near  Treborth  mill,  which 
supported  the  part  of  the  chain  intended  to  be  drawn  over,  began  to  move  gradually  from  its 
moorings,  towed  by  four  boats,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tide,   to  the  centre  of  the  river, 
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between  the  two  s;rand  piers.  When  the  raft  was  adjusted,  and  brought  to  its  ultimate 
situation,  it  was  made  fast  to  several  buoys,  anchored  in  the  channel  for  that  purpose.  A 
part  of  the  chain,  pending  from  the  apex  of  the  suspending  pier  on  the  Caernarvonshire  side 
down  nearly  to  high-water  mark,  was  then  made  fast  by  a  bolt,  to  the  part  of  the  chain 
laying  on-  the  raft  ;  which  operation  was  completed  in  ten  minutes. 

"  The  next  process  was  the  fastening  of  the  other  extremity  of  the  chain  on  the  raft  to 
two  blocks  of  immense  size  and  power,  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  it  up  to  its  intended 
station,  the  apex  of  the  suspension  pier  on  the  Anglesea  side.  When  the  blocks  were  made 
secure  to  the  chain,  (comprising  twenty-five  tons  weight  of  iron,)  two  capstans,  and  also  two 
preventive  capstans,  commenced  working,  each  capstan  being  propelled  by  thirty-two  men. 
To  preserve  an  equal  tension  in  the  rotatory  evolutions  of  the  two  principal  capstans,  two 
fifers  played  several  enlivening  tunes,  to  keep  the  men  regular  in  their  steps,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  had  been  previously  trained.  At  this  critical  and  interesting  juncture,  the  attention 
of  every  one  present  seemed  riveted  to  the  novel  spectacle  :  the  chain  rose  majestically,  and 
the  gratifying  sight  was  enthusiastically  enjoyed  by  all  present  in  '  breathless  silence  !J  At  ten 
minutes  before  five  o'clock,  the  final  bolt  was  fixed,  which  completed  the  whole  line  of  chain, 
and  the  happy  event  was  hailed  by  the  hearty  acclamations  of  the  spectators.  Not  the  least 
accident,  delay,  or  failure  occurred  in  any  department  during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
From  the  moving  of  the  raft  to  the  uniting  of  the  chain,  only  two  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes  transpired.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  chain,  three  of  the  workmen  passed  along 
its  upper  surface,  which  forms  a  curvature  of  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet ;  the  versed  sine  of 
the  arch  is  forty-three  feet.  The  sixteenth  chain,  completing  the  whole  line  of  suspension, 
was  carried  over  on  the  9th  of  July  following/' 

A  conspicuous  object  in  the  romantic  view  southward,  and  just  above  the  railway 
bridge,*  is  the  Anglesea  column,  erected  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  the  gallant  and 
noble  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  who,  from  his  loss  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  he  so  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself,  went,  as  is  well  known, — 

"  To  the  rout,  review,  or  play 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave." 

It  stands  on  a  rock  called  Craig-y-Dinas,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea, 

which  with  the  additional  elevation  of  the  column  of  one  hundred  feet,  renders  it  a  far-seen 

and  strikingly  ornamental  feature  in  the  landscape.     It  is  about  half-way  between  the 

Bridge  and  the  delightfully  sheltered  Plas  Newydd,  (the  New  Place,)  formerly  the  seat  of 

the  noble  marquis,  now  occupied  by  T.  Assheton  Smith,  Esq.     This  charming  seat,  on  a 

line  sloping  to  the  Menai,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  thick  grove  of  venerable  oaks, 

the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Llywyn  Moel,  (the  Grove  on  the  Hill,)  originally  sacred  to 

the  worship  of  the  Druids  of  Mona,  of  whose  dim  remote  age,  the  Cromlech^  near  the  mansion, 

is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  memorials  in  Britain.     This  seat  derives  an  interest  from 

having  been  the  residence,  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1822,  of  her  Royal  Highness 

the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  youthful  Princess  Victoria,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Marquis 

of  Anglesea,  then  exercising  the  functions  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

*  The  great  Tube  Bridge  not  being  yet  finished,  we  postpone  a  description  of  it  till  the  completion  of 
the  railway. 
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Bangor  appears  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  between  two 
ridges  of  slaty  rock,  with  its  low  cathedral  rising  from  among  noble  groves.  This  place 
we  shall  further  notice  in  speaking'  of  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  Railway.  It  has 
much  increased  in  importance  since  the  formation  of  the  road  and  railway  round  Penmaen 
Mawr,  the  Menai  Bridge,  the  working  of  the  Penrhyn  quarries,  and  the  establishment  of 
steamers  to  Liverpool.  When  Dr.  Johnson  came  here,  in  1774,  in  company  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  he  found,  as  his  diary  records,  but  "  a  very  mean  inn,  and  had  some  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  lodging.  I  lay  in  a  room  where  the  other  bed  had  two  men/'  Since  that 
time  the  town  has  been  almost  rebuilt,  and  the  population  quadrupled.  Crowds  of  tourists, 
from  Liverpool  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  attracted  by  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature 
that  abound  in  the  environs,  render  Bangor  in  the  season  exceedingly  animated.  Little, 
after  all,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  town,  which  has  much  of  the  dingy  appearance  com- 
mon to  those  in  Wales  ;  but  the  surrounding  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  the  walks  varied. 
Garth  Point,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Penr-allt  property,  commands  an  exquisite  view  over 
all  the  unrivalled  vicinity,  already  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  Beaumaris,  as  is  also  the 
case  from  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Penryhn  Arms  hotel,  a  princely  establishment  in  the 
vicinity.  The  commerce  of  Bangor  has  been  facilitated  and  increased  by  the  erection  of  a 
harbour  at  the  ingress  of  the  little  river  Cegid  into  the  Menai ;  this  is  called  Port  Penrhyn, 
from  the  estate  to  which  it  belongs,  whence  are  shipped  the  vast  tonnage  of  slates  brought 
by  railway  from  the  stupendous  quarries  at  Nant  Frangon,  six  miles  distant. 

The  original  foundation  of  Bangor  is  very  ancient.  It  derives  its  name  from  Ban,  the 
superior,  and  Cor,  choir ;  and  in  addition  was  called  Vaur,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bangor 
Iscoed,  in  Flintshire.  The  diocese  of  Bangor  owed  its  endowment  to  Maelgwm  Grwynedd,  a 
Welsh  king,  whose  character  is  roughly  handled  by  the  monkish  historians,  but  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  noble  and  liberal  views,  and  the  patron  of  the  bard 
Taliesin.  Under  his  auspices  the  cathedral  was  founded  in  525,  by  Deiniol  or  Daniel,  son 
of  Dinothus,  abbot  of  Bangor  Yscoed.  The  edifice  has  undergone  many  mutations  in  the 
more  troubled  period  of  our  annals.  The  city  was  destroyed  in  1212,  by  king  John  ;  and 
in  1402,  the  turbulent  Owen  Glyndwyr  reduced  the  cathedral  to  ruins  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
continued  for  ninety  years  :  the  choir  was  restored  by  Bishop  Deane,  and  the  tower  and  the 
body  of  the  edifice  were  built  in  1532,  by  Bishop  Skeffington.  By  the  outlay  of  ^2000  of 
appropriated  tithes,  aided  by  an  equal  sum  raised  by  subscription,  great  improvements  have 
been  effected,  and  a  sum  raised  by  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Bangor  to  Dean  Cotton, 
on  account  of  his  exertions,  was  by  that  estimable  dignitary  devoted  to  the  adornment  of 
the  sacred  edifice  with  a  magnificent  painted  window. 

The  origin  of  the  principal  revenues  is  curious  in  an  historical  light,  having  been 
Lestowed  in  lieu  of  its  property,  confiscated  by  Henry  III.,  on  Anian,  a  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  a  favourite  of  that  monarch,  whose  son,  Edward  II.,  he 
had  the  honour  of  christening  at  Carnarvon. 

Scarcely  anything  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  built  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  There  are  evident  traces  of  a  very  ancient  British  encampment, 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  chain  of  similar  strongholds,  particularly  with  Dinas 
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Dinorwic,  near   Llandanolen,   and   Brach-y-Ddinas,   on   the   elevated   crest  of  Penrnaen 
Mawr. 

From  whatever  point  it  may  be  seen,  Penryhn  Castle  with  its  lordly  pile  of  grey  towers, 
dominating  the  environs  of  the  Menai  from  its  wooded-vantage  ground,  is  a  grand  object, 
and  by  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  its  recent  origin,  might  be  deemed,  at  least  upon  a 
distant  glimpse,  another  of  the  splendid  group  of  fortresses  with  which  the  Norman  con- 
querors of  Cambria  adorned,  while  they  enslaved  the  principality.  Indeed,  the  vicinity  of 
Conway  and  Carnarvon  seems  to  have  prompted,  with  what  taste  might  be  questioned,  the 
proprietors  of  great  estates  in  their  neighbourhood  (as  witness  Gwyrch  and  Penryhn)  to  emu- 
late the  magnificence  of  those  ancient  castles,  to  up-pile  Ossa  on  Pelion,  architecturally 
speaking,  and  outvie  in  cumbrous  magnificence  and  redundant  decoration  what  they 
could  not  equal  in  noble  and  majestic  simplicity  of  proportion.  We  should  here  observe, 
however,  that  this  stupendous  modern  castle  replaces  an  ancient  building,  originally 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  Roderic  Molwynog,  Prince  of  Wales,  a.  d.  720,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  Miss  Costello  has  well  characterized  the  sensations  awakened  by 
Penrhyn,  when  she  says  that  "  to  wander  through  its  wondrous  halls  is  like  struggling 
along  in  a  bewildered  dream,  occasioned  by  having  studied  some  elaborate  work  on  the 
early  buildings  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  The  eyes  are  dazzled  and  the  mind  confused 
with  the  quick  succession  of  astonishing  forms,  but  the  result  is  rather  wonder  at  the 
imagination,  or  close  copying  of  the  artist,  and  at  the  enormous  wealth  which  could  repay 
such  an  exertion  of  skill,  than  admiration  of  the  beauty  created." 

However  the  taste  of  the  building  may  be  regarded,  its  extent  and  splendidly  elaborate 
decorations  cannot  be  viewed  without  surprise  and  pleasure.  The  entrance-hall  is  parti- 
cularly striking  and  imposing ;  all  the  internal  arrangements  vie  with  this  specimen  in 
extent  and  ornament :  the  oak  wainscoting,  mantle-pieces  of  polished  Mona  marble,  and 
appropriately  splendid  furniture,  in  which  slate,  the  foundation  of  that  marvellous  wealth 
so  lavishly  used  in  this  erection,  is  extensively  employed,  dazzle  the  spectator,  though 
they  may  not  always  bear  the  critical  examination  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  models, 
and  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  study  of  which  has  indeed 
made  great  progress  since  the  erection  of  Penrhyn  Castle.  The  triumph  of  carving  in  slate 
is  a  curious  state-bedstead.  This  valuable  material  is  also  employed  on  the  estate  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes. 

The  offices  and  appointments  are  on  an  extensive  scale ;  numerous  ornamental  lodges 
give  entrance  from  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  a  chapel,  baths,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  a  princely  establishment.  There  is,  however,  proportionally  little  to  interest  in 
the  department  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The  curiosity  of  the  place  is  the  famous  and 
unique  Hirlas  horn,  or  bugle,  belonging  to  Piers  Gruffyd,  a  Cambrian  hero,  which  on  festive 
occasions  held  the  same  office  as  the  Saxon  wassail  bowl,  which  he  who  quaffed  from  was 
held  to  empty  at  one  draught,  and  blow  directly  after,  in  proof  of  his  performance  of  the 
feat.  It  is  made  of  the  horn  of  an  ox,  decorated  with  silver,  and  slung  by  a  silver  chain, 
with  the  initials  of  the  prince  and  family  engraven  on  it. 

Penryhn  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  E.  Douglas  Pennant,  M.  P.     It  is  a  gratifying 
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fact,  that  the  improvement  of  the  whole  of  the  formerly  wild  and  neglected  neighbourhood, 
by  this  family,  has  been  every  way  proportionate  to  the  splendour  of  their  domain  and  the 
value  of  their  possessions,  as  its  cheerful  and  prosperous  appearance,  and  the  thrift  and  com- 
fort that  follow  in  the  wake  of  industry  everywhere  agreeably  testify  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller. 

The  road  from  the  Menai  Bridge  to  Caernarvon  recedes  for  a  while  from  the  water,  and 
after  passing  through  a  pretty  valley,  comes  again  upon  it  at  the  village  of  Llanfair, 
where  are  slate-quarries  and  a  small  port.  It  is  animated  by  every  appearance  of  lively 
prosperity ;  the  cottages  are  neatly  whitewashed,  the  porches  adorned  with  the  rose,  brier, 
and  honeysuckle,  and  a  glance  into  the  interior  conveys  the  impression  of  much  homely 
comfort.  The  practice  of  whitewashing  is  a  favourite  one,  •  indeed  almost  a  mania, 
throughout  the  principality ;  and  although  It  has  been  reprobated  by  some  advocates  of  the 
picturesque,  it  certainly  serves  to  give  a  general  air  of  cleanliness  and  life  to  the  rural 
districts,  though  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  very  roof  as  well  as  walls  glittering 
painfully  in  the  sunbeams,  where  there  is  by  no  means  a  correspondent  degree  of  neatness 
in  the  gardens  and  appendages,  and  a  positive  dirt  in  the  interior. 

Here  the  shores  of  the  Menai  are  less  bold  than  near  Beaumaris,  sinking  gradually  on 
both  sides  :  the  Strait  as  it  opens  gradually  to  the  sea  is  bordered  with  rising  grounds 
of  freshest  green,  with  intermingled  wood  and  pasture,  neat  white  cottages  and  an  occasional 
church,  and  white  sails  are  seen  dropping  down  the  tranquil  stream. 

Hence  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  retrospective  view  of  Plas  Newydd,  on  its  lawn  sloping  to  the 
water,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sheltering  woods.  As  we  proceed,  the  channel  widens, 
and  admits  beyond  its  almost  level  banks  a  view  of  the  distant  sea,  the  huge  dark  mass 
and  irregular  turrets  of  Caernarvon  Castle,  standing  out  into  the  channel  with  majestic 
effect,  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  old  dependent  town  rising  blackly  among  more 
modern  erections,  and  the  shipping  of  the  port,  presenting  a  most  complete  picture  of  a 
stronghold  of  the  feudal  ages. 

If  Conway,  with  its  array  of  round  towers,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  castles,  Caernarvon, 
with  its  multiform  and  irregular  bulwarks,  may  be  cited  as  the  most  magnificently  stern 
and  imposing  in  its  architectural  character  of  any  in  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  walk 
around  it  without  a  feeling  almost  of  awe,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  scale,  and  the 
stupendous  height  of  the  gateway  and  towers,  and  that  air  of  grim,  commanding  grandeur 
which  peculiarly  characterizes  it.  Yet,  standing  as  it  does  upon  a  flat,  it  has  none  of  the 
advantages  of  site  possessed  by  Conway ;  and  its  full  impressiveness  of  effect  is  further  im- 
paired by  the  filling  up  of  the  defensive  fosse,  which  lowers  the  height  of  the  towers.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  specimen  of  military  architecture  that  we  possess ;  built  at  a  period 
when  that  style  had  reached  its  utmost  perfection,  by  a  monarch  familiarized  during  his 
stay  in  Palestine  with  the  best  examples  of  oriental  construction,  and  of  strength  com- 
mensurate with  the  object  of  its  erection — to  hold  in  awe  a  people  but  recently  subdued, 
and  ever  ready  to  throw  off  the  unwelcome  yoke  of  their  conqueror. 

Caernarvon  was,  however,  in  being  long  previous  to  the  time  of  Edward  L,  being  probably 
a  British  town  that  grew  up  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  held  the  adjacent 
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post  of  Segontium,  or  was  at  least  founded  on  its  ruins.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  mentions 
passing  through  it  in  the  year  1188  ;  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Gryffydd,  the  son  of  Cynan, 
observes,  that  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  dethroned  the  Welsh  monarch,  and  overrun 
nearly  the  whole  of  North  Wales,  to  secure  his  conquests  and  facilitate  future  inroads, 
erected  four  fortresses :  one  at  Aberllienawag  in  Anglesea,  another  in  Meirion,  a  third  at 
Bangor,  and  a  fourth  at  this  place,  then  denominated  Hen  Caer  Custenni.  Llewelyn  the 
Great  also  dates  a  charter,  granted  to  the  priory  of  Penmon,  from  it,  in  the  year  1221. 
The  present  town  then,  was  not  originated  by  the  conqueror,  but  to  a  judicious  and  able 
warrior  like  Edward,  the  place  presented  an  excellent  situation  for  a  fortified  post,  to  hold 
in  awe  the  country,  but  recently  subjugated  and  ready  for  revolt. 

Caer-ar-fon,  as  the  Welsh  called  it,  (which  signified  the  stronghold,)  opposite  to  Anglesea, 
was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Menai  Straits,  on  another  by  the  estuary  of  the  Seiont,  a 
small  river,  coming  down  from  Llanberis,  on  a  third  by  a  creek  of  the  Menai,  and  the 
remainder  has  been  apparently  insulated  by  art.  In  addition  to  these  natural  defences, 
the  whole  town  was  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  joining  that  of  the  castle,  flanked  and 
defended  at  short  intervals  by  numerous  semicircular  bastion  towers.  A  walk  ranged 
entirely  round  the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet,  and  two  gates  formed  the  entrance  into 
the  town,  the  east  facing  the  mountains,  and  the  west  opening  to  the  Menai.  Along 
that  portion  facing  the  Menai  is  a  broad  quay,  forming  an  agreeable  promenade. 

The  castle  was  commenced  by  Edward  I.,  in  1282,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built 
within  the  space  of  one  year.  Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  building,  this  will 
not  seem  incredible,  if,  as  is  supposed,  the  chieftains  of  the  conquered  country  were  com- 
pelled to  furnish  men  and  find  money  for  the  erection  of  a  stronghold  intended  but  to  rivet 
their  chains.  A  record,  however,  formerly  belonging  to  the  exchequer  of  Caernarvon,  states 
that  it  was  tivehe  years  in  building,  and  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  which 
had  for  the  purpose  been  kept  vacant,  were  applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
its  erection.  Henry  Ellerton,  or  de  Elreton,  a  name  that  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
received  the  appointment  of  "  master-mason"  or  architect  to  this  castle  ;  under  whom  were 
doubtless  employed  numbers  of  excellent  workmen ;  for  Mr.  Pennant  justly  observes,  "  The 
Welsh  peasants  were  no  more  than  cutters  of  wood  and  hewers  of  stone."  The  walls  of 
Segontium  afforded  a  portion  of  the  materials,  Anglesea  furnished  the  limestone,  and  the 
breccia  was  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Vaenol.  The  conveyance  of  these  ponderous 
materials  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Menai. 

The  stupendous  external  walls  of  this  castle  are  almost  entire,  and  exhibit  nearly  the 
shape  of  the  building,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  royal  founder.  It  occupies  a  large  space 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  was  obviously  of  such  strength,  that  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery  in  warfare,  it  might  have  defied  almost  any  portion  of  force  to  accomplish 
its  subjugation.  On  two  sides  it  was  environed  by  water,  and  on  the  margin  was  an 
embattled  terrace.  The  third  side  was  evidently  defended  by  a  fosse,  now  filled  up,  which 
probably  extended  round  the  fourth.  The  walls  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  have, 
within  their  thickness,  a  narrow  gallery,  with  convenient  eyelets,  or  slips,  for  the  discharge 
of  arrows  at  the  assailants.     Above  the  embattled  parapet  ascend,  in  majestic  grandeur, 
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numerous  turreted  towers,  not  uniform,  but  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  octagonal  in  their 
shape.     Two  of  these  are  more  lofty  than  the  rest. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  castle  is  peculiarly  grand,  through  a  lofty  portal,  beneath  a 
massive  tower,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  mutilated  statue  of  Edward,  in  a  menacing  pos- 
ture, with  a  sword  half-drawn  in  his  hand.  This  gate,  by  the  remaining  grooves,  was  evi- 
dently defended  by  four  portcullises.  The  area  within  is  oblong,  but  of  an  irregular  shape, 
and  was  formerly  divided  into  two  parts,  forming  an  outer  and  inner  court.  The  interior  of 
the  castle  is  much  more  dilapidated  than  would  be  expected  from  viewing  the  outside  ;  many 
of  the  buildings  lie  in  ruinous  heaps,  the  floorless  and  roofless  towers  are  mere  skeletons. 
What  are  called  the  state  apartments,  appear  to  have  been  extremely  commodious,  lighted 
by  spacious  windows,  with  elegant  tracery.  These  externally  exhibit  a  square  front,  but 
internally  are  all  polygonal,  some  of  the  sides  having  been  formed  out  of  the  thickness  of 
the  walls.  A  gallery  or  covered  way  appears  to  have  extended  completely  round  the  interior 
of  the  castle,  forming  a  general  communication  with  the  whole  of  the  building :  of  this, 
about  seventy  yards  are  still  nearly  entire. 

At  the  end  of  the  castle  is  a  very  lofty  gateway,  now  blocked  up  with  masonry,  to  which 
access  was  formerly  given  across  the  fosse.  It  is  called  the  Queen's  Gate ;  through  which 
Eleanor,  the  beautiful  and  faithful  queen  of  Edward  I.,  who  had  braved  with  him  the  burning 
clime  of  Syria,  was  brought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  old  chroniclers,  when  near 
the  period  of  her  confinement,  through  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  Welsh  winter  to  this  remote 
stronghold,  to  assist  her  stern  and  unscrupulous  lord  in  carrying  out  a  clever  political  ruse. 

Edward  had,  by  what  are  termed  the  statutes  of  Rhuddlan,  annexed  the  principality  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  in  a  great  degree  incorporated  it,  as  to  the  administration  of 
civil  justice,  with  that  country.  But  the  cruel  oppressions,  unjust  exactions,  and  into- 
lerable insolencies  of  the  English  officers,  drove  the  Welsh  to  declare,  in  a  strong  remon- 
strative  memorial,  that  never  would  they  acknowledge  or  yield  obedience  to  any  prince 
but  of  their  own  nation  and  language ;  and  who  could  show  an  unblamable  life  and  con- 
versation. "  King  Edward  then  bethought  him  of  this  politic  expedient,  which  power 
alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  propose  and  to  enforce.  Queen  Eleanor  was  now  with 
child ;  and  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  the  king  sent  for  her  from  England,  and 
removed  her  to  Caernarvon  Castle,  the  place  designed  for  her  accouchement.  King  Edward 
convoked  all  the  barons  and  chief  persons  throughout  all  Wales  to  Rhuddlan,  and  when 
informed  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  he  told  the  Welsh  nobility,  that  whereas 
they  had  oftentimes  entreated  him  to  appoint  them  a  prince,  he  having  at  this  time 
occasion  to  depart  out  of  the  country,  would  comply  with  their  request,  upon  condition  they 
would  allow  of,  and  obey  him  whom  he  should  name.  The  Welsh  readily  agreed  with  the 
motion,  only  with  the  same  reserve,  that  he  should  appoint  them  a  prince  of  their  own 
nation.  King  Edward  assured  them  he  would  name  such  a  one  as  was  born  in  Wales, 
could  speak  no  English,  and  whose  life  and  conversation  nobody  could  stain:  upon  the 
Welsh  agreeing  to  own  and  obey,  he  named  his  own  son  Edward,  but  little  before  born  in 
Caernarvon  Castle."  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  considerable  time  after  this  event  that 
the  English  monarch  judged  it  advisable  to  invest  his  son  with  the  delegated  sovereignty. 
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For,  though  Prince  Edward  was  born  in  1284,  it  was  not  till  he  had  arrived  to  his  six- 
teenth year,  that  he  received  the  reluctant  fealty  of  his  deluded  subjects.  "  In  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  down  to  Chester,  and 
received  homage  of  all  the  freeholders  in  Wales.  On  this  occasion  he  was  invested,  as  a 
mark  of  imperial  dignity,  with  a  chaplet  of  gold  round  his  head,  a  golden  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  a  silver  sceptre  in  his  hand/' 

The  Eagle  Tower,  the  birth-place  of  this  weak  and  unhappy  prince,  rises  conspicuous  at 
the  end  of  the  enclosure,  presenting,  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  an  aspect  pecu- 
liarly stern,  hoary,  and  inimitably  picturesque.  Its  blackened  walls,  rent  and  toppling  with 
age,  are  surmounted  by  three  turrets,  on  one  of  which  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Roman  origin,  and  found  at  the  neighbouring  station  of  Segontium.  A  stair- 
case, the  only  one  entire,  enables  us  to  ascend  to  the  summit ;  peeping,  as  we  trace  the  worn 
steps,  into  the  void,  dark,  and  floorless  chambers  within.  That  in  which  it  is  said  Queen  Eleanor 
was  confined  is  a  mere  niche,  while  there  are  in  the  body  of  the  tower  apartments  far  more 
spacious  ;  yet  as  these  were  apparently  halls  of  state,  this  does  not,  perhaps,  altogether  inva- 
lidate the  tradition.  From  the  summit  of  this  tower  is  a  most  impressive  view  of  the  interior 
grass-grown  court  of  the  castle  and  its  magnificent  and  irregular  girdle  of  towers ;  rent,  weather- 
beaten,  and  hung  with  ivy  ;  and  beyond  its  enclosure  are  seen  among  modern  dwellings  the 
walls  and  towers  of  the  old  town,  the  Menai  and  its  shipping,  and  in  the  distance,  the 
dark  fortresses  of  Snowdonia.  From  the  passage  which  runs  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Castle,  we  may  figure  to  ourselves  the  first  English  tenants  of  the  fortress  looking 
out  upon  this  wild  region  of  mountains,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  unfortunate  Llewellyn, 
and  all  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  that  age  of  cruel  oppression  and  heroic 
though  fruitless  resistance,  rise  up  before  us,  as  we  gaze  upon  its  stern  and  almost  terrible 
memorials. 

The  most  important  events  connected  with  Caernarvon  are  those  of  the  troubled  era  of 
its  erection,  by  Edward  I.,  when  the  Welsh  were  subdued,  but  not  as  yet  broken  into  the  rule 
of  foreigners.  Even  during  the  reign  of  the  English  conqueror,  a  sudden  insurrection  of  his 
new  subjects,  headed  by  Madoc,  a  kinsman  of  Llewellyn,  provoked  by  grinding  taxation, 
placed  for  a  time  his  new-built  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh.  Roger  de  Puleston, 
the  odious  agent  of  the  monarch,  was  seized  and  murdered,  the  town  of  Caernarvon, 
crowded  at  fair  time,  was  surprised,  and  the  castle  taken.  It  was  also  closely  invested  by 
Owen  Glendwyr,  during  his  rebellion  in  1402.  Its  further  records  are  scanty  till  the  period  of 
the  civil  wars,  when  it  served  as  a  prison  of  the  celebrated  Prynne.  It  was  seized  for  the  par- 
liament, by  Captain  Swanby,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  soon  after  recovered  by  the 
royal  party ;  but  the  governor,  Lord  Byron,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it,  about  a  year 
afterwards,  on  honourable  terms  to  the  parliamentary  generals.  It  was  again  attacked,  in 
1648,  by  a  small  force  under  Sir  John  Owen,  and  at  the  same  time  Colonels  Carter  and 
Twistleton  advanced  to  raise  the  siege ;  an  engagement  took  place  at  Llandgai,  near 
Penryhn,  when  Sir  John  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  Walmer,  and  put  on  his 
trial  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Holland,  and  other  of  the  partisans  of  Charles.  On 
being  condemned  to  lose  his  head  he  then  faced  the  judges  and  observed,  "  that  it  was  a 
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great  honour  to  a  poor  gentleman  to  lose  his  head  with  such  noble  lords,  for  he  was  afraid 
they  would  have  hanged  him."  His  frank  and  intrepid  bearing  led  Ireton  to  espouse  his 
cause;  and  upon  his  pardon  he  returned  to  Wales,  where  he  died  in  1666.  Since  that 
period,  its  chronicles  are  nought ;  it  has  mouldered  away  neglected,  and  sunken  gradually 
into  ruin,  till  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  families  of  the  Wynnes,  the  Bullesbys 
and  Mostyns,  it  has  fallen  to  the  Crown,  and  under  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  is  at  length  receiving  repairs  that  will  long  arrest  its  ultimate  decay. 

Caernarvon,  though  of  little  interest  to  the  stranger,  is  a  town  of  much  local  importance, 
as  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  seaport,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing ;  it  was  the 
first  town  in  Wales  that  possessed  a  royal  charter,  bestowed  by  Edward  I.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Liverpool  and  other  ports ;  a  steamer  to  Fleetwood  is  about  to  be 
established  ;  timber  is  imported  from  America,  and  the  principal  exports  are  slates  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries,  and  lead  and  copper  ore,  for  the  conveyance  of  which  a  railroad  has 
been  made  from  Llanlly-fyni,  about  nine  miles  distant  from  the  port.  The  interior  of  the 
town  is  dull  and  antiquated ;  but  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad,  and  many  neat  resi- 
dences have  been  erected,  particularly  in  the  suburbs. 

The  parish  church  of  Caernarvon,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  dedicated  to  St.  Publicius, 
is  at  Llanbeblig,  about  half-a-mile  south-east  of  the  town.  Its  situation  is  pretty  and 
secluded.  It  contains  a  curious  monument  to  Sir  William  Graffydd  of  Penrhyn,  and  his 
wife  Margaret,  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  churchyard  also  displays  the  Welsh  custom  of 
planting  evergreens  and  flowers  about  the  graves  of  the  departed.  Between  Llanbeblig  and 
Caernarvon,  on  a  rising  ground  already  alluded  to,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Segontium,  a 
Roman  name  derived  from  the  pretty  and  murmuring  stream — in  Welsh,  the  Seiont,  which 
flows  near  at  hand.  It  was  an  oblong  of  about  six  acres  in  extent :  some  traces  of  the  walls 
remain,  and  numerous  objects  of  interest  have  been  successively  found,  by  far  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  the  thin  plate  of  gold,  (now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  in  Church-street,)  called  the  Gnostic  or  Basilidian  talisman,  covered  with  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic  characters,  principally  consisting  of  names  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

From  Caernarvon,  the  road  to  Beddgelert  ascends  gradually  towards  the  region  of  Snow- 
donia,  offering  little  to  interest  but  fine  retrospective  views  of  the  old  castle  and  town  seated 
on  the  Menai  Straits,  with  Anglesea  in  the  distance.  The  country  is  rough  and  ill  cultivated, 
and  the  villages  poor  ;  but  as  the  mountains  are  approached,  some  appearance  of  life  and 
thrift  is  given  by  the  whitewashed  huts  of  the  miners,  scattered  above  the  village  of  Bettws, 
which  has  also  its  neat  church,  and  a  small  tavern  where  the  pedestrian  may  refresh.  As 
we  now  enter  the  gorges,  wild  streams  dash  over  broken  rocks,  and  are  made  to  turn  some  of 
those  very  picturesque  mills,  which,  seated  among  crags  and  overhung  with  mountains,  would 
have  enraptured  a  Ruysdael.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  great  character  in  the  scenery,  though 
bold,  till  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Llyn  Cwillyn,  where  opens  a  good  view,  on  the  left,  of  the 
precipitous  crags  of  the  monarch  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  which  is  sometimes  ascended  from 
the  small  tavern  called  the  Snowdon  Ranger.  This  lake  and  its  vicinity  is  the  seat  of  an 
interesting  tradition.  On  the  crest  of  Mynydd  Mawr,  which  overhangs  its  waters,  was  the 
hold  of  a  robber-chief,  who  was  said  to  have  murdered  the  brother  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
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by  shooting  him  with  an  arrow  as  he  was  passing  along  the  valley  below  with  some  soldiers, 
on  the  way  to  meet  his  mother,  who,  as  she  was  joyfully  advancing  to  the  rencontre,  was 
encountered  near  Tan-y-bwlch,  by  the  messenger  bearing  the  heavy  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  son.  "  Oroes  awr  uni !"  she  exclaimed  in  her  anguish  ;  (oh  !  adverse  hour  for  me  !) 
and  to  this  day  the  spot  which  witnessed  her  distress  is  called  "  Croes  awr/'  in  memory  of  a 
mother's  sorrow. 

The  road  now  follows  the  course  of  a  torrent,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  mountains 
folding  closely  together,  covered  with  wood,  betoken  our  vicinity  to  the  vale  of  Beddgelert. 
Than  this  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  :  a  few  cottages  by  the  shallow  crystal  stream,  spanned 
by  the  prettiest  of  low,  ivied  bridges,  a  perfect  study  ;  pensile  groups  of  wild  ash  and  hazel, 
feathering  the  banks  of  the  stream,  all  buried  among  mountains  ;  half  wood,  half  crag, 
wildly  intermingled,  with  their  summits  "hidden  among  the  clouds.  It  is  a  place  to  take  into 
one's  affections  ;  and  in  love  with  the  beautiful  seclusion,  we  are  indulging  the  hope  of  a  quiet 
evening  at  some  humble,  but  comfortable  inn,  and  of  solitary  rambles  about  a  spot  which 
seems  shut  out  from  the  world  and  all  its  cares  ;  when,  lo,  the  horn  sounds  loud  and  shrill,  and 
whirling  round  a  corner,  we  come  startlingly  upon  the  front  of  a  huge  hotel,  with  all  its  append- 
ages, at  the  very  aspect  of  which,  adieu  all  romance  and  retirement !  a  sudden  revulsion  takes 
place,  a  positive  vexation — to  dine  and  depart  speedily  is  all  one  now  cares  for.  Not  the  size 
alone,  but  the  style  of  these  large  and  fashionable  Welsh  inns,  planted,  as  they  are,  with  the 
most  tasteless  obtrusion,  among  sequestered  scenes,  whose  character  they  utterly  destroy,  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Nothing  suitable,  nothing  rustic,  but  huge  parallelograms  of  brick 
or  slate,  which  would  look  ugly  even  in  a  town.  Nor  is  it  any  alleviation  to  find  that  the 
scale  of  charges  is,  perhaps  unavoidably,  high,  greatly  exceeding  those  of  the  snug  old  style  of 
English  or  even  Welsh  inns.  Here,  in  this  bustling  place,  "  the  waiters  running  mucks  at 
every  bell,"  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of  that  solitary  spot,  in  the  forest  of  Snowdon,  at  the 
meeting  of  three  secluded  vales,  sacred  to  religious  retirement,  where  was  wont  to  be  heard 
no  sound  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  enclosing  woods  and  echoing  rocks,  or 
the  distant  and  lulling  murmur  of  the  brook,  as  it  hurries  down  to  the  gorge  of  Pont 
Aberglaslyn. 

Happily  the  covert  of  surrounding  trees  enables  us  soon  to  lose  sight  of  the  hotel ;  and  as 
soon  as  its  trim  but  pretty  garden  is  passed,  the  quiet  of  this  handful  of  green  meadows, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  tall  mountains,  falls  sweetly  on  the  sense  of  the  spectator, 
Besides  its  natural  beauty,  the  few  objects  which  give  a  human  (we  ought  rather  to  say  canine) 
interest  to  the  spot  are  seen  together  at  a  glance.  These  are  the  grave  of  Gelert,  the  faithful 
hound  of  Llewellyn  the  Great,  and  the  small  church  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Priory. 
Two  grey  stones,  overhung  with  bushes,  point  out  the  "  grave  of  Gelert/'  and  a  rustic  seat  is 
placed  near,  where  visitors  may  recline  and  meditate  the  legend. 

When  the  neighbouring  region  of  Snowdon  was  covered  with  forests,  here,  according  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  Welsh  traditions,  was  a  hunting-ground  of  Llewellyn  the  Great.  Keenest 
of  sight  and  scent,  fleetest  in  the  chase,  most  valiant  in  tearing  down  the  quarry,  was  Gelert, 
his  faithful  hound,  received  by  the  Welsh  prince  as  a  present  from  John,  the  English 
monarch,  at  the  period  of  his  nuptials  with  his  daughter,  the  princess  Joanna.     While  occu- 
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pied  in  his  favourite  exercise  on  the  mountain-side,  he  missed  the  dog,  the  constant  com- 
panion of  his  sports  ;  in  vain  he  made  the  forest  echo  with  his  name,  he  came  not  at  the 
oft-repeated  call,  for  a  fine  instinct  had  summoned  him  to  the  defence  of  his  master's 
hearth.  Llewellyn  angrily  returned  from  the  chase,  and  the  first  sight  he  encountered  was 
the  missing  hound,  who  licked  the  hand  raised  to  chastise  his  laggard  indolence,  and  fawning 
on  his  master,  eagerly  sought  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  interior  of  the  lodge.  The  prince 
entered  ;  to  his  surprise  blood  was  on  the  floor,  the  jaws  of  the  dog  too  were  blood-stained; 
shuddering,  as  he  remembered  that  his  infant  child  had  been  left  in  the  cradle,  he  rushed 
forward  but  to  realize  his  worst  forebodings :  he  saw  not  the  infant  itself,  but  only  the  empty 
cradle,  torn,  stained,  and  a  pool  of  gore,  the  heart's  blood,  as  he  could  not  doubt,  of  the 
innocent  child.  He  stood  for  an  instant  petrified  with  horror ;  but,  awaking  to  fierce  revenge, 
and  without  a  moment's  reflection,  in  his  hasty  wrath,  he  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  body  of 
poor  Gelert,  who  had  scarce  expired,  before  a  faint  cry  assured  the  prince  that  his  child 
was  living,  frightened  and  concealed  behind  the  carcase  of  an  enormous  wolf,  which  the  faith- 
ful dog  had  slain  in  its  defence.  In  fruitless,  late  remorse,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  noble  hound,  he  erected  a  tomb  over  his  remains,  and  it  is  called  "  the  grave  of  Gelert" 
unto  this  day.  He  also  enriched,  some  say  founded,  the  Priory  of  Beddgelert,  as  a  further 
atonement,  though  this  is  doubtful.  Not  far  from  the  "  grave"  is  an  old  barn -like  structure, 
which  has  the  apocryphal  pretension  of  having  served  Llewellyn  as  a  residence.  The  Priory 
was  formerly  of  some  extent,  and  tolerably  well  endowed. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Glaslyn  from  this  spot,  across  the  little  secluded  vale  of 
Beddgelert,  we  reach,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  hotel,  its  outlet  through  a  rocky  gorge  into 
the  country  beyond.  *  The  pass  here  contracts,  leaving  but  space  for  the  road  suspended 
over  the  torrent,  foaming  and  hurrying  down  with  loud  roar  among  huge  blocks  which 
have  fallen  from  the  impending  precipices,  which  at  every  step  become  grander  and  more 
towering,  though  trifling  indeed  compared  to  the  gigantic  vastness  of  similar  spots  among  the 
Alps.  There  is  a  charm,  however,  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  in  the  exquisite  colouring,  the 
blended  grey  and  purple,  and  green,  of  the  rocky  glen,  which  is  often  wanting  in  bolder 
scenery  abroad.  Pont  Aberglaslyn  is  lost  under  a  calm  bright  sunshine,  or  at  noon-day  ;  it 
requires  the  shades  of  morning  or  evening,  or  at  least  striking  alternations  of  light  and 
shade,  to  give  to  it  relief  and  grandeur,  and  it  is  only  after  rain  that  the  torrent  assumes  its 
proper  expression  of  the  terrific  ;  but  at  all  times  the  view  at  the  bridge  itself  is  strikingly 
fine,  and  the  winding  of  the  river  through  the  calm  vale  beyond,  with  its  rugged  barrier 
of  distant  crags,  affords  a  variety  of  beautiful  pictures  to  the  quiet  observer  of  nature.  The 
angler  too  may  profitably  linger  away  the  hours  in  this  beautiful  retirement ;  the  stream 

*  A  singular  stone  above  the  stream  is  distinguished  as  "  the  chair  of  Rhys  Goch,"  a  mountain  bard 
who  lived  in  the  troublous  times  of  Owen  Glendwyr,  for  whose  cause  he  not  only  awoke  the  patriotic  lyre, 
but  girt  on  the  sword;  and  being  hunted,  like  his  renowned  chieftain,  from  one  retreat  to  another,  by  the 
English,  who  held  in  peculiar  dread  and  detestation  the  rhyming  minstrels,  that  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
revolt  when  it  might  otherwise  have  slumbered,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  this  remote  district  a 
secure  retreat  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  in  the  precincts  of  Beddgelert,  a  hallowed  grave. 
Most  of  his  works  have  perished,  and  he  is  remembered  chiefly  by  a  satire  on  a  fox,  the  stealer  of  his 
favourite  peacock, — a  poem  which  had  probably  some  well-known  allusion  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
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abounds  with  trout  and  salmon:  formerly  there  was  a  noted  leap  a  little  above  the  bridge,  at 
a  point  where  the  torrent  breaks  over  a  heap  of  rocks. 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  trace  the  route  we  are  about  to  describe,  may  cross  Snowdon 
at  once  from  Beddgelert  to  Llanberis,  a  plan  frequently  adopted  by  tourists  ;  but  of  all  scenery 
among  the  ranges  of  Snowdon,  that  which  has  justly  been  deemed  the  most  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  lover  of  nature,  is  the  road  through  Nant  Gwynnant,  or  the  Valley  of  Waters, 
extending  beneath  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  Snowdon,  and  falling  into  that  from 
Capel  Curig  to  Caernarvon,  a  little  above  the  pass  of  Llanberis,  to  which  place  it  is  twelve  miles 
of  the  most  admirable  variety.  On  crossing  the  ivied  bridge  of  Beddgelert, — a  "  rich  bit,"  as 
the  painters  would  call  it,  and  worthy  of  lingering  attention, — the  road  ascends  the  course 
of  the  little  brook  Gwynnant,  which  comes  down  foaming  among  loose  blocks,  spanned  here 
and  there  by  small  foot-bridges,  constructed  of  a  few  rough  beams  of  wood,  resting  on  rude 
stone  piers,  that  irresistibly  invite  the  pencil.  The  valley  is  grave  and  still,  the  mountains 
lofty  and  finely  broken  and  coloured ;  ere  long,  a  rocky  promontory  of  noble  and  imposing 
outline,  shrouded  by  thick  woods,  which  leave  here  and  there  a  grey  peak,  projects  from 
the  left-hand  range,  and  juts  like  a  beacon  into  the  mid  vale,  challenging  a  peculiar  and 
almost  instinctive  attention,  as  though  it  were  not  without  its  tale  or  tradition  of  the  olden 
time.  And  so  indeed  it  proves.  In  those  early  days  of  the  "Welsh  annals,  history  and  fable  are 
so  singularly  blended,  that  in  the  story  of  Vortigern  and  his  magical  advisers,  the  truth  is 
faintly  seen,  peeping  out  like  the  trunk  of  some  venerable  oak,  overgrown  by  a  veil  of  parasite 
vegetation.  That  here  the  British  prince  retired  for  a  while  after  his  ill-omened  marriage 
with  the  fair  Rowena,  which  brought  on  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  hatred  of  his 
subjects,  there  can  be  but  little  reason  to  doubt.  Here  too,  it  is  said,  that  he  resolved  how 
to  regain,  by  magical  arts,  what  he  had  lost  by  his  infatuation;  and  sought  the  assistance 
of  Merlin,  or  Merddin  Emrys,  the  son,  according  to  legendary  story,  of  no  earthly  father,  whose 
wonder-working  and  prophetic  powers  are  the  burden  of  old  Welsh  tradition.  Subsequently, 
Vortigern  bestowed  the  place  upon  his  wizard  favourite,  when  he  himself  retired  to  end  his 
days  in  the  still  more  remote  vale  of  Gwytheryn,  hence  it  became  called  Dinas  Emrys,  or  the 
Fort  of  Emrys.  The  whole  vicinity  is  full  of  traditions  connected  with  this  potent  enchanter, 


"  Who  could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.' 


There  is  "  Cell-y-dewiniad,  "or  "  the  Cell  of  the  Diviners/'  near  it  the  tomb  of  the  magicians, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  famous  grotto,  constructed  by  Merlin  for  the  love  of  the 
fairy  Viviana,  or  the  White  Serpent,  by  whose  treachery  he  was  for  ever  enclosed  within  the 
fatal  recess.  There  are  marvellous  tales  too,  such  as  are  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  all  lands, 
of  hidden  caverns,  and  treasures  concealed  by  the  magician,  among  the  craggy  recesses  of 
Snowdon. 

On  the  top  of  the  wooded  rock  is  a  considerable  area,  defended  by  two  ramparts,  within 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  building  about  ten  yards  in  length,  without  mortar, 
and  very  rudely  constructed. 

As  the  traveller  advances,  under  this  traditionary  influence,  on  turning  the  corner 
of  a  rock,  a  striking  scene  presents  itself.     An  oval  glassy  lake,  completely  shut  in  by 
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wild  ranges,  lies  suddenly  outspread  from  his  very  feet,  extending  for  nearly  a  mile  still 
further  into  the  heart  of  the  solitude  ;  the  road  along  its  grassy  brink  is  closely  overhung 
with  the  huge  limbs  of  the  mountain,  dropping  wildly  from  above,  thickly  feathered 
with  waving  foliage,  and  gay  with  purple  heath.  Serene,  but  not  sad  ;  wild,  but  not  gloomy, 
is  the  aspect  of  this  lake — Llyn  Dinas,  the  "  Pool  of  the  Fort/'  so  called  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  crag  of  Dinas  Emrys.  Some  little  distance  beyond,  at  its  extremity,  is  seen  an  ivied 
house  under  a  lofty  wood,  the  most  charming  of  retirements,  the  very  image  of  peace  ;  and 
when  we  have  passed  the  lake,  the  path,  overshaded  with  forest  foliage,  follows  the  small 
stream  of  the  Gwynnant,  which  ripples  over  a  rocky  bed  beneath  a  shady  covert,  through  a 
few  half-hidden  meadows.  At  a  bridge  a  small  distance  beyond,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
green  vale,  intervening  between  Llyn  Dinas  and  Llyn  Gwynnant,  opens  a  fine  view  of 
Snowdon,  though  his  cloud-capped  conical  summit  and  cairn  are  but  rarely  visible.  Soon 
after  passing  this  interval  Llyn  Gwynnant  is  reached,  another  small  lake,  the  shores  of  which 
are  more  varied  than  the  former,  but  less  solitary  :  on  one  hand  a  few  elegant  cottages,  half 
hidden  among  woods  and  plantations,  look  down  upon  its  smiling  waters  and  array  of 
magnificent  peaks  around. 

After  passing  this  lake,  certainly  the  gem  of  Snowdonia,  and  most  beautifully  set,  the 
road  climbs  the  mountain-side.  At  every  step  of  the  ascent  the  retrospective  view  grows 
finer,  till  pausing,  when  a  considerable  elevation  is  gained,  and  looking  up  and  across  the  head 
of  the  valley,  which  rises  among  the  high  bleak  solitudes  around  Snowdon,  we  see  the 
different  streams  dashing  wildly  over  the  mountain-sides,  as  they  issue  from  their  hidden 
birth-place  among  the  gloomy  tarns  above,  joining  their  currents  in  the  vale  below, 
and  forming  a  small  river,  which  meanders  through  a  few  fields  of  the  brightest  emerald,  to 
lose  itself  in  the  lucid  basin  of  Llyn  Gwynnant.  One  of  these  streams,  coming  down  from 
Llyn  Llyden,  a  small  lake  concealed  under  the  precipices  of  Snowdon,  forms  the  cascade 
called  Rhyadr  cwm  Dyli ;  on  its  margin,  a  few  cottages,  half  hidden  in  tufts  of  wood,  with 
their  rustic  bridges  and  wild  paths  up  the  mountain-side,  dotted  with  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  relieve  the  solitariness  of  the  region  with  pictures  of  remote  pastoral  life.  This 
is  perhaps  the  finest  scene  anywhere  around  Snowdon.  Soon  after,  near  a  small  tavern, 
we  reach  the  road  from  Capel  Curig  to  Llanberis,  which,  from  an  almost  Alpine  elevation 
commands  for  a  short  distance  the  route  already  passed ;  then  winds  among  savage  and 
formless  wilds,  till  at  Gorphwyfsa,  the  crest  of  the  ascent,  it  descends  into  the  gloomy  defile 
of  Llanberis.  No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  with  the  previous  part  of  the  route,  than  the 
savage  dreariness  of  Cwm  Glas  ;  or  the  Blue  Vale  ;  one  of  those  few  narrow  and  formerly 
difficult  passes  which  penetrated  the  region  of  Snowdonia,  through  two  stern  walls 
of  rock,  from  whose  hoary  summits  enormous  masses  have  rolled  down,  and  heaped 
the  glen  at  their  base.  Its  bald,  empty  desolation  is  unrelieved  by  any  vegetation  ;  it  is  a 
scene  the  vacant  and  melancholy  aspect  of  which  suits  not  with  the  sunlight,  but  grows 
sublime  amid  the  storm,  with  its  vast  shadows,  and  wildly  echoing  blasts,  and  drifting  mists, 
which  dilate  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  and  veil  the  summits  of  the  impending  rocks 
in  awful  obscurity.  Magical  is  the  sudden  gleam  of  the  blue  lakes,  as  the  pass  opens,  and 
the  road   descends  to  the  lonely  little  village  of  Llanberis  and  its  primitive  and  half- 
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mouldering  church.  This  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peris,  a  saint  whose  origin  and  qualifications 
are,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  a  little  obscure ;  some  considering  him  a  British,  others  a 
Roman  saint  and  cardinal  to  boot,  while  a  recent  traveller  fancifully  "  supposes  him  to 
have  belonged  to  the  pagan  deities,  called  Peris  or  Fairies,  who  guarded  fountains  and  fre- 
quented solitary  places  ; "  a  curious  variety,  from  which  the  traveller  may  choose  according 
to  his  taste  or  predilections.  Here  is  his  "  holy  well/'  formerly  of  miraculous  efficacy,  much 
frequented,  as  are  those  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  day. 

There  are  two  lakes  at  Llanberis,  the  upper,  from  its  proximity  to  the  church  and 
village,  called  Llyn  Peris,  the  lower,  Llyn  Padarn.  The  water  falls  from  the  upper  into  the 
lower,  whence  issues  the  Seiont,  "the  murmuring  stream/'  as  its  name  implies,  which 
flows  into  the  Menai  at  Caernarvon  Castle.  At  the  fort  of  the  lower  lake  is  a  bridge, 
leading  to  the  very  perfect  and  important  Roman  station,  called  Dinas  Dinorwic. 

In  the  progress  of  change  those  woods,  to  clear  which,  in  the  days  of  Howel  Dda  (the  good) 
gave  to  the  Welsh  backwoodsmen  the  right  of  property  in  the  land  they  opened,  have  well 
nigh  disappeared ;  and  the  scenery  of  the  lakes  at  Llanberis  has  now  lost  almost  all 
its  solitary  character,  once  so  impressive.  After  leaving  the  village  the  road  passes  above 
the  waters  of  the  upper  lake  of  Llyn  Peris,  and  the  natural  stillness  of  the  place  is 
momentarily  interrupted  by  the  resounding  and  echoing  explosions  in  the  quarries  belonging 
to  Thomas  Assheton  Smith,  Esq.,  which  extend  from  the  summit  of  the  opposite  mountain  to 
its  very  base,  and  are  of  amazing  extent,  though  inferior  to  the  more  stupendous  excava- 
tions near  Bangor.  A  railroad  has  been  formed  from  their  base  to  the  shipping  place  at  Velin 
Heli,  nine  miles  distant,  on  the  Menai  river ;  the  number  of  men  employed  is  said  to  be 
about  a  thousand.  Not  long  after  passing  opposite  to  this  cheering  scene  of  busy  enter- 
prise, so  important  a  resource  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  mountain  district,  appear,  on  a 
rising  ground,  the  spacious  slate  fabric  and  flaunting  flag  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  the 
erection  of  which  in  the  most  inappropriate  of  all  possible  situations,  has  sadly  impaired 
what  remained  of  the  original  character  of  the  landscape.  "Worse  by  far  than  at  Beddgelert, 
wherever  we  here  turn  our  steps  in  the  environs,  there  is  no  losing  sight  of  this  huge  and 
tasteless  building,  while  its  designation,  painted  in  enormous  letters,  stares  out  of  countenance 
everything  in  its  vicinity.  Notwithstanding,  as  at  Beddgelert,  the  hotel  is  excellent,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise,  necessary,  it  may  be,  for  the  large  and  fashionable  parties  which  fre- 
quent the  place,  the  situation  pleasant  in  itself  and  the  gardens  tasty,  and  near  (alas  !  too 
near)  the  chief  objects  of  attraction,  Dolbadarn  Tower  and  the  Cascade  of  Ceunant  Mawr ; 
(you  can  get  a  peep  at  both  while  your  dinner  is  preparing ;)  it  is  too  convenient  by  half 
Some  distance  beyond  is  a  more  old-fashioned  but  very  snug  house,  the  Dolbadarn  Inn, 
admirably  placed,  but  unfortunately  commanding,  together  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and 
mountains,  the  inevitable  mass  of  the  all-predominating     HOTEL. 

This  has  so  mangled  the  scenery  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  what  it  must  formerly 
have  been,  when  the  tower  of  Dolbadarn  Castle  guarded  the  unfrequented  pass  ;  looking  out 
from  its  beacon  rock  upon  the  two  secluded  lakes,  over  which  brood  the  dark  towering 
mountains,  capped  by  the  misty  peaks  of  Snowdon.  But  there  is  one  point  happily 
yet  left,  from  which  the  view  of  the  upper  lake  aifords,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent 
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subject  for  a  picture  in  North  Wales,  and  where  the  hotel  is  screened  from  sight:  this  is 
beyond  the  bridge  which  spans  the  outlet  of  the  upper  lake,  on  the  way  to  the  quarries. 
Here  the  grey  lone  tower  presents  itself,  on  its  rock,  overhung  by  the  dark  mountains  beyond, 
and  looks  as  though  it  could  not  be  without  some  tale  of  the  rude,  stern  times  of  which  it  is 
the  fast  mouldering  memorial.  The  place  derives  its  name,  "  Padarn's  Meadow,"  from  its 
having  been  in  remote  times  the  retreat  of  an  anchorite  of  that  name.  When  the  castle 
was  built  is  uncertain;  but  as  commanding  one  of  the  few  passes  through  the  mountains,  its 
foundation  is  probably  very  ancient.  It  was  of  importance  in  the  days  of  Llewellyn's  last 
struggles  for  the  independence  of  Wales,  against  the  power  of  Edward  I. ;  a  period 
darkened  by  domestic  dissension  and  intestine  treachery,  no  less  than  by  expiring  freedom 
Owen  Goch,  or  the  Red,  jointly  sovereign  of  Wales  with  his  brother  Llewellyn,  was,  for  a 
treacherous  and  baffled  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  sole  power,  immured  within  its 
lonely  dungeon  for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  as  also  for  a  while  Davydd,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  prince,  who,  though  he  had  traitorously  joined  himself  to  the  English  invader,  again 
returned  to  his  natural  allegiance.  Hunted  down  from  these  fastnesses,  or  betrayed  to 
Edward,  after  the  last  act  of  the  troubled  life  of  Llewellyn  was  brought  to  a  fatal  close 
near  Builth,  Davydd,  on  his  refusal  to  finish  his  days  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  put  to 
death  at  Shrewsbury,  by  order  of  Edward  I.,  his  daughter  and  Llewellyn's  consigned  to  the 
cloister ;  and  thus  the  family  of  the  last  of  the  Welsh  princes  was  miserably  extinguished. 
Such  are  the  gloomy  annals  connected  with  this  grey  crumbling  tower — in  modern  times 
convenient  for  flirtations  and  for  pic-nic  parties. 

Llanberis  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  point  from  which  to  ascend  Snowdon,  and  guides 
may  of  course  always  be  obtained,  though  the  ascent  is  indeed  often  made  without  them. 
But  the  risk  of  losing  the  way,  the  difficulty  of  making  inquiry,  where  Welsh  is 
almost  exclusively  spoken,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  mists  and  storms  come  over  the 
precipitous  summit  of  the  mountain,  bewildering  even  the  experienced  'mountaineer,  render 
this  attempt  somewhat  imprudent,  especially  if  it  be  the  traveller's  object  to  cross  over  the 
mountain,  either  to  Beddgelert,  or  the  tavern  called  the  Snowdon  Ranger;  the  path  on  the 
other  side  being  more  difficult  than  that  next  Llanberis.  The  Ceunant  Mawr,  which  is  quite 
a  novelty  in  waterfalls,  may  be  seen  on  the  way,  if  it  has  not  been  already  visited,  as  the  path 
passes  above  the  woody  glen  through  which  it  comes  down.  It  is  a  very  striking  object 
after  rains,  being  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  of  very  peculiar  form ;  the  course 
of  the  torrent,  diverted  by  rocks,  slants  obliquely  down  a  black  ledge  with  thunder- 
ing noise  into  a  pool  beneath,  and  hurries  wildly  down  the  romantic  little  glen  towards 
the  lake. 

Few  comparatively  are  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  clear  view,  if  indeed  any  extended 
prospect,  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  even  when  starting  from  below  with  propitious  and 
sunny  weather.  Of  the  caprice  of  clouds  and  mists,  which  often  brings  about  this  vexatious 
result,  the  following  extract  from  a  note-book  will  give  some  idea  ;  let  it  be  said,  however, 
that  it  is  brought  forward  with,  no  intention  of  discouraging  the  adventurous  tourist,  who 
will  often  be  as  well  repaid,  or  perhaps  better,  by  witnessing  the  magical  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  partial  obscurations  as  by  a  cloudless  but  comparatively  insipid  exnanse  of  prospect. 
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"  The  slate  front  of  the  Royal  Victoria  glared  (all  too  brightly)  in  the  morning  beams ; 
the  lakes  and  valley  of  Llanberis  basked  in  unclouded  sunshine,  all  the  surrounding 
mountains  were  clear,  save  the  topmost  crags  of  Snowdon,  obscured  by  rolling  mists, 
which  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  the  breeze,  about  to  drift  away,  and  give  place  to 
a  sky  of  transparent  azure.  In  high  spirits,  and  disdaining  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  as 
it  was  my  intention  to  return  to  the  hotel,  I  climbed  the  glen  side  above  Ceunant  Mawr, 
and  directed  my  steps  upward,  over  grassy  and  spongy  slopes,  seamed  here  and  there  with 
torrents  *  and  dotted  with  cottages,  each  with  its  small  pathway.  The  region  I  was  quit- 
ting looked  more  lovely  by  contrast  with  the  dark  hollows  of  the  mountains  towards  which 
my  face  was  turned  ;  the  heavy  clouds,  with  gleams  of  sunshine  occasionally  bursting 
through  them,  were  grand  but  bewildering,  inasmuch  as  they  concealed  the  summit  of 
Snowdon,  my  beacon  of  course  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  I  lost  my  way,  which  I  regained 
with  some  difficulty,  by  following  the  dumb  show,  and  not  oral  instruction,  of  the 
peasants,  to  whom  I  could  on  my  part  do  no  more  than  give  merely  the  name  of  my 
destination.  I  began  now  to  regret  that  I  had  not  taken  a  guide,  as  during  the  time  thus 
lost  the  clouds  rolled  thicker  and  thicker.  I  could  trace  the  course  of  the  toilsome  path  which 
I  was  tracking,  startling  at  intervals  the  wild  sheep  which  roam  over  the  mountain  side,  till 
it  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  mist ;  a  cold  rushing  wind  too  sprung  up,  which  became  more 
violent  as  I  proceeded  upwards  into  this  region  of  obscurity.  However,  all  beneath  was  as  yet 
clear  and  promising.  A  little  below,  on  leaving  the  path  conducting  to  the  huts  of  the 
copper-miners,  appeared  a  tarn  of  a  peculiarly  dark,  deep  green,  overhung  with  a  fearful 
precipice :  soon  after  passing  this  wild  spot,  the  path,  by  a  most  toilsome  pitch,  brought 
me  to  the  foot  of  the  Saddle,  as  it  is  called,  of  Snowdon.  Here  the  sudden  burst  of 
view  was  magnificent  over  the  distant  sea,  which  was  brilliantly  clear  and  luminous, 
and  the  more  so  for  the  contrast  of  the  dark  patches  of  clouds,  which,  rolling  sublimely 
across  the  vast  intervening  void,  seemed  for  a  while  suspended  over  the  sunny  waters. 
Immediately  below  my  feet  yawned  the  deep  vale  of  Llanberis,  and  a  wilderness  of  mountains 
beyond,  partially  seen  amongst  the  gathering  vapours.  After  a  momentary  pause,  I  turned 
my  face  upwards.  The  look-out  was  wild  in  the  extreme,  almost  fearfully  so  ;  for,  as  I 
neared  the  '  Saddle/ — a  narrow  sloping  ridge  between  two  profound  abysses, — along  which 
the  path  creeps  up  to  the  peaked  summit  of  Snowdon,  the  cold  mist,  coiling  up  in  vast 
clouds  from  the  hollow  chasm  below,  was  driven  athwart  by  a  rushing  wind  that  seemed  to 
increase  in  fury  as  I  approached  the  critical  edge  of  the  precipice ;  a  fathomless  depth, 
as  it  seemed  in  the  obscurity,  and  in  reality  a  perpendicular  descent  of  rock  which  it 
requires  a  cool  head  to  approach  closely,  even  when  clear.  But  there  was  one  view  I  shall 
never  forget,  vouchsafed  for  a  moment  ere  all  prospect  was  obscured,  so  dazzling  and  so 
glorious  that  it  forced  from  me  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  delight  and  wonder.  This  was 
an  opening  in  the  very  centre  of  the  vast  gray  vail  of  mist,  like  the  sudden  lifting  of  a  dark  cur- 
tain, through  which,  with  an  effect  that  transcends  description,  was  seen,  three  thousand  feet 
below,  the  azure  lake  of  Mynydd  Mawr,  set  among  its  mountains;  the  country  towards  Carnar- 
von and  the  distant  sea,  basking  all  glorious  in  a  sunny  brightness,  rendered  perfectly  unearthly 
in  its  lustre  by  contrast  with  its  cloudy  screen,  which  almost  instantaneously  closed,  leaving 
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an  impression  little  short  of  ecstacy,  and  worth  a  thousand  ordinary,  though  beautiful  spec- 
tacles. With  this  the  fog  finally  closed  up ;  and  now — what  with  the  fierceness  of  the  gusts, 
the  density  of  the  rolling  vapours  which  disguised  the  aspect  of  the  very  pathway,  through 
which  the  shapeless  tops  of  the  crags  alone  were  dimly  seen,  and  the  wild  and  spirit-like 
wail  of  the  blast — the  whole  scene  was  really  terrific  ;  and  with  trembling  resolution  I  kept 
my  way  on  the  narrow  path,  averting  my  eyes  from  glancing,  if  possible,  down  into  the 
bewildering  sea  of  mist  which  yawned  horribly  below,  looking  out  anxiously  for  the  cairn 
of  stones  which  marks  the  conical  summit,  which  loomed,  apparently  inaccessible,  through 
the  fog;  though  but  at  a  short  distance,  so  entirely  are  objects  disguised,  and  dilated  into 
vague  shadowy  vastness  and  formless  confusion  among  the  phenomena  of  these  cloud 
regions. 

"  The  welcome  hut  at  length  appeared  through  the  obscurity,  perched  on  a  peak,  from  which 
the  precipitous  rock  sloped  everywhere  down  into  a  sea  of  impenetrable  fog.  It  was  a  miser- 
able and  impoverished  hovel,  with  only  an  exterior  covering  of  boards,  through  which  the 
rain,  which  now  descended  in  torrents,  oozed  and  dripped  at  every  crevice,  rendering  it, 
but  for  a  well-supplied  stove,  too  damp  to  be  safely  tenantable.  At  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  contiguous  cairn  of  stones,  which  marks  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  is  another  and  more 
comfortable  one,  but  of  this  I  was  not  at  the  time  aware.  The  moisture  of  my  garments,  as 
well  as  of  this  cheerless  cabin,  naturally  disposed  me  to  seek  a  corrective  cordial ;  but  here, 
where  even  the  most  zealous  teetotaller  might  gladly  admit  of  an  exception  to  the  rigour  of 
his  principles,  may  nothing  be  had  more  potent  than  a  cup  of  indifferent  coffee,  which  proved, 
however,  most  acceptable.  Moreover,  it  was  early  in  the  season,  and  the  tenant  of  this 
mountain  auberge  had  but  recently  ascended  for  the  season,  to  reap  his  harvest  of  profit  from  the 
tourists,  which  served  as  his  apology  for  having  no  other  provision  than  a  huge  loaf  and 
butter :  happily,  there  was  no  lack  of  peat  to  cherish  a  cheering  blaze.  The  weather  was 
desperate,  yet  it  was  hardly  noon,  and  in  hopes  of  a  favourable  change,  I  determined  to 
remain  till  evening,  but  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  it  was  scarce  possible  to  peep  out  of  the 
casement  for  the  rush  of  the  impetuous  blast,  which  made  the  slight-built  hovel  tremble 
with  the  fierceness  of  its  assaults,  as  though  it  would  tear  it  from  its  fastenings  and  hurl  it 
bodily  down  the  mountain-side. 

"  During  my  tedious  imprisonment,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the  particulars  respecting 
the  melancholy  death  of  poor  Starr,  who  perished  by  falling  down  a  precipice,  which  might 
have  been  seen  from  hence,  had  not  the  fog  prevented  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  could 
obtain  on  the  spot  no  coherent  statement  of  the  accident.  This  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  this  unfortunate  and  accomplished  young 
man,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  in  this  place,  derived  entirely  from  a  most  interest- 
ing memoir  prepared  by  his  bereaved  sister.* 

"  Henry  Wellington  Starr  was  born  in  August,  1814,  at  the  Manor-house,  Hilperton, 
Wiltshire.  His  infancy  was  marked  by  an  extreme  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  by  an 
extraordinary  love  of  reading,  which  continued  to  be  the  habit  of  his  life.     An  elder  brother 

*  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Wellington  Starr,  B.  A.  London  : — Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard. 
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having  died  in  infancy,  he  was  an  only  son,  and  early  deprived  of  a  father's  care.  His  dis- 
position was  highly  affectionate  and  sensitive,  and  his  taste  for  the  beautiful  inclined  him,  at 
an  early  period,  to  poetical  pursuits.  From  his  earliest  youth  his  desire  had  been  to  enter 
the  church  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  various  obstacles,  he  was  induced,  reluctantly,  to  study 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  during  his  initiatory  routine,  acquired  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  relish  this  pursuit ; 
his  delight  was  c  to  wander  away  with  a  book  to  some  retired  spot,  and  under  the  shade  of  a 
wide-spreading  tree,  recline  for  hours,  reading  and  meditating,  and  indulging  in  bright  and 
evanescent  day-dreams  of  youth/  At  this  period,  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  per- 
son, whose  loss  most  deeply  affected  him.  '  I  breathed/  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
'  my  vows  of  love  ;  she  listened  ;  she  was  my  superior — you  know  the  rest — our  separation, 
her  early  grave,  where  my  heart  is/  From  this  time  his  desire  to  embrace  the  sacred  pro- 
fession grew  upon  him,  and  was  at  length  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  He  entered  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  an  exhibition  was  soon  after  presented  him  ;  and  after  taking  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  11,  1843,  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  Titchmarsh,  in  Northamptonshire.  During  his  residence  here  his  knowledge  of  medicine 
often  enabled  him  to  alleviate  pain  and  suffering  amongst  the  poor,  ever  the  objects  of  his 
especial  care.  In  April,  1845,  Mr.  Starr  removed  to  Northampton,  taking  the  curacy 
of  AH  Saints.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  he  first  visited  North  Wales,  and 
ascended  Snowdon  by  night,  in  order  to  witness  the  sunrise,  a  spectacle  which,  by  its  splendour, 
moved  him  even  to  tears  :  his  impressions  were  embodied  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  '  WRITTEN   ON   THE   SUMMTT   OF   SNOWDON,    SEPTEMBER    11,    1845. 

1 A  week  ago,  when  I  left  home, 
I  little  thought  that  I  should  come 
To  Snowdon's  chalet — thence  to  see 
The  sun  in  heavenliest  majesty. 
Moonlight  and  mist  at  nightfall  threw 
A  veil  o'er  all; — one  argent  hue 
Enclosed  the  earth ;  while  far  above 
Gleams  of  a  brighter  world  of  love 
Wafted  the  soul  beyond  that  sky, 
Far,  far,  into  eternity  ! 
But  when  the  morning  broke,  and  day 
Once  more  resumed  his  brilliant  sway, 
I  saw — but  words  can  never  tell 
That  fire-line  on  the  horizon  creeping  ! 
At  once  upon  my  knees  I  fell, 
And  for  my  very  joy  fell  weeping ! 

'H.W.S.' 

"  c  And  this  short  visit/  says  his  sister,  '  so  much  enjoyed,  so  fondly  remembered,  led  to 
another,  which  has  ended,  alas !  so  fatally,  so  mysteriously  ! ' 

"  During  the  last  year  of  his  too  brief  course,  Mr.  Starr  was  noticed  for  the  unceasing 
spirituality  of  his  mind,  and  his  absorbing  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  charge.  '  It  appears 
as  if  the  foreboding  of  an  early  death  at  times  rested  on  his  spirits,  drawing  it  from  earth  to 
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heaven.  His  ministrations  were  a  blessing  to  the  poor  :  he  had  a  peculiarly  happy  way  of 
winning  their  confidence  by  his  affectionate  and  kind  manners.  The  notice  he  took  of  their 
children  was  an  easy  passport  to  the  parent's  heart.  His  constant,  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  them  won  their  regard,  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  indefatigable  zeal,  he  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  street  to  strangers,  as  the  good  clergyman  who  was  always  amongst 
the  poor/ 

"  In  September,  1846,  in  consequence  of  the  debility  caused  by  an  attack  of  influenza,  he 
revisited  North  Wales,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  system.  Nor  were  his  expectations 
disappointed,  for  in  his  last  letters  he  describes  himself  as  '  wonderfully  better  for  his  trip.' 
Receiving  no  answers  to  their  letters  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  his  mother  and  sister,  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm,  hastened  to  Carnarvon,  where  their  worst  fears  were  confirmed  by  finding 
the  letters  sent  for  him  lying  at  the  post-office,  and  his  carpet-bag  still  remaining  at  the 
hotel.  '  Till  now  a  gleam  of  hope  had  occasionally  cheered  them,  a  strength  above  their 
own  supported  their  weakness  ;  but  now  all  hope  of  saving  the  precious  life  of  their  loved  and 
only  one  was  gone/ 

"  On  the  information  of  the  landlady,  that  he  had  told  her  he  intended  to  visit  Llanberis 
and  Snowdon,  and  return,  at  most,  in  two  days,  his  relatives  now  hastened  to  Llanberis.  At 
the  Dolbadarn  Inn,  it  was  then  remembered  that  a  gentleman,  such  as  they  described,  had 
slept  there  on  the  Tuesday  night,  and  left  the  next  morning  between  nine  and  ten,  proceed- 
ing up  the  pass,  apparently  to  ascend  Snowdon.  But  his  name  was  not  inscribed  in  the 
album  on  the  mountain,  nor  was  there  anything  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
ascended  to  the  summit.  Next  morning  a  man  from  the  Dinorwic  slate-quarries  stated  that 
he  had  met  such  a  person  as  described  on  the  Glydar  Mountain,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  16th  of  September,  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  He  told  him  he  had  come  from 
Llanberis  over  Snowdon,  through  the  copper-mines,  inquired  for  the  clergyman  of  Capel 
Curig  (to  which  he  was  on  the  road).  This  man  minutely  described  his  dress,  person, 
and  purse,  even  to  his  having  on  but  one  glove,  the  fellow  to  which  was  found  in  the  carpet-bag 
at  Carnarvon.  He  added,  that  he  accompanied  him  some  distance,  and  received  sixpence  for 
his  trouble.  Upon  this  statement,  the  gentlemen  at  the  hotel  proceeded  to  search  the  spot 
in  every  direction,  but  wholly  without  result.  So  great  was  the  excitement  arising  from 
this  mysterious  disappearance,  that  the  magistrates  of  Carnarvon  offered  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  body  ;  hounds  were  taken  thrice  about  the  mountains,  and 
many  hundred  persons  assisted  in  the  search,  but  in  vain.  His  broken-hearted  relatives 
remained  in  Carnarvonshire  for  six  weeks,  till  circumstances  compelled  their  return  ;  the 
body  of  their  beloved  son  and  brother  undiscovered,  and  a  dreary  mystery  still  hanging  over 
the  cause  of  his  death.  It  was  not  until  the  following  June,  that  they  received  information 
that  the  relics  had  at  length  been  found,  and  with  feelings  of  mingled  relief  and  agony 
difficult  to  realize,  they  returned  to  Llanberis,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Starr's  vicar,  the  Rev. 
William  Wales.  It  appears  that  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  been  annoyed  by 
the  depredations  of  foxes,  a  search  was  made  for  them,  and  as  William  Hughes,  a  huntsman 
was  descending  the  vale  of  Cwm  Brwynog,  he  picked  up,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  of  Moel-y- 
Cyngorion,  or  '  Hill  of  Consultation/  a  red  shawl  and  a  piece  of  linen,  on  taking  which  to 
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the  Dolbadarn  Inn,  they  were  identified  as  being  described  by  Miss  Starr  as  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  deceased,  whose  mangled  remains,  with  various  other  articles  belonging 
to  him,  were  discovered  the  next  day,  upon  making  farther  research.  The  articles  were 
identified  by  Miss  Starr,  and  an  inquest  was  held.  Mr.  Starr's  watch  was  now  produced 
by  William  Williams,  a  Snowdon  guide,  (who  had  left  Llanberis  soon  after  Mr.  Starr 
was  lost,)  and  who  declared  that  he  had  recently  picked  it  up  near  the  fatal  spot.  Yet, 
upon  investigation  by  a  watchmaker,  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly  uninjured  by  rain,  snow, 
or  damp,  which,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  snow  and  wet  of  a  whole  winter,  appears, 
to  say  the  least,  surprising.  Much  astonishment  was  also  manifested  that  the  remains  should 
not  have  been  discovered  when  search  was  made  by  the  hounds,  so  soon  after  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Starr,  and  before  the  snows  of  winter  had  obscured  the  features  of  the  locality  ; 
especially,  as  many  declared  they  must  have  been  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  spot. 
Some  of  the  articles  found  indicated  long  exposure,  others  were  almost  uninjured,  and  though 
the  presumed  fall  was  among  rocks,  neither  the  skull,  back,  or  ribs  were  broken.  The  purse 
was  found  after  the  interment,  having  twenty-four  shillings  equally  divided  at  both  ends ; 
no  gold  or  bank-notes  have  been  found,*  and  certain  other  articles  are  missing. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  about  all  this  which,  though  it  may  finally  be 
cleared  up,  appears  at  present  mysterious  and  even  contradictory.  The  Grlydar  Mountain 
is  opposite  Snowdon,  between  the  vales  of  Llanberis  and  the  pass  of  Nant  Ffrancon,  and 
lake  Idwal,  to  which  favourite  scenes  there  is  a  short  and  romantic  pathway  across  it.  If  it 
was  indeed  here  that  Mr.  Starr  was  seen  on  Wednesday  evening,  as  above  described,  he  must 
have  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon  behind  him  to  proceed  to  Capel  Curig.  Leaving 
Llanberis  in  the  morning,  and  rambling  about  Snowdon,  but  without  ascending  to  the 
summit,  he  might  have  decided  on  crossing  to  Llyn  Idwal  and  Capel  Curig  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  thus  the  time  of  his  absence  is  easily  explained  and  accounted  for.  But,  if  so,  how 
came  his  remains  to  be  found  in  a  locality  which  he  must  have  entirely  left  behind  him,  and 
to  which  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  again  returned  ?  How,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  really  perished  where  his  remains  were  found,  came  he  to  be  there,  as  it  is  presumed,  so 
late  in  the  evening,  after  his  leaving  Dolbadarn  Inn  in  the  morning,  when  from  that  place 
to  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  the  ascent  is  easily  made  in  two  or  three  hours  at  the  furthest ; 
unless,  indeed,  as  in  my  own  case,  he  was  bewildered  at  an  early  hour  in  a  fog  upon  an  un- 
frequented part  of  the  mountain,  and  accidentally  strayed  to  the  edge  of  the  fatal  precipice. 
"  However  difficult  to  reconcile  these  circumstances,  the  total  absence  of  any  proof  of  crime, 
the  good  character  long  borne  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  induced,  and  doubtless 
iustified,  the  jury  in  declaring  by  their  verdict,  c  that  Mr.  Starr  died  without  any  suspicion 
of  injury,  though  whether  by  cold,  a  fall,  or  otherwise,  they  are  unable  to  state,  though  they 
incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  caused  by  accidentally  falling  over  a  precipice  during  the 
hours  of  darkness/ 

"  The  remains  were  carried  to  their  final  resting-place,  June  8th,  1847,  from  the  Dolbadarn 
Inn,  to  the  humble  and  sequestered  churchyard  of  Llanberis,  by  twelve  quarrymen,  who  had 

*  These  particulars  are  derived  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Life.— 1848. 
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been  most  active  in  the  search  last  autumn.  '  There,  surrounded  by  the  mountains  which 
he  had  loved  too  well,  lie  the  remains  of  this  gifted,  loved,  and  justly  valued  one/ 

"  1  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  great  desire  to  visit  the  spot  presumed  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
fatal  accident,  but  the  state  of  the  weather  rendered  it  wholly  impossible.  With  the  evening 
came  on  some  little  prospect  of  a  change.  The  mists  now  seemed  disposed  to  roll  off,  the 
clouds  grouped  into  enormous  masses,  rolling  tumultuously  across  the  horizon,  like  the 
first  dawn  of  order  springing  from  chaos  and  old  night,  and  the  setting  sun,  as  it  sunk  in 
fiery  splendour,  peered  through  the  veil  at  intervals,  and  opened  a  distant  view  of  the 
tranquil  sea.  This  cloud  scenery  was  indeed  sublime,  and  would  alone  have  gone  far  to 
repay  the  vexation  and  disappointment  in  not  witnessing  the  unbounded  panorama  com- 
manded from  this  peak,  which  extends  to  the  westward  across  the  Irish  Channel  to  the 
dimly  seen  shores  of  the  sister  isle  ;  northward,  to  the  mountains  of  the  lake  district  and  the 
Scottish  border  ;  southward,  over  all  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
principality,  Cader  Idris  being  among  the  most  conspicuous  features ;  and  westward,  towards 
the  marshes  of  the  Welsh  border  and  the  distant  plains  of  merry  England. 

"  Snowdon,  by  the  ancient  Welsh,  was  always  looked  up  to  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  was 
Delphi  or  Olympus  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  sacred  summits  of  Sinai  or  Lebanon  by  the 
Hebrew  people.  The  faith  still  lingers  among  the  peasantry,  that  whoever  sleeps  on  its  top 
will  awake  inspired.  The  region  around  was  long  too  the  sacred  asylum  of  Welsh  liberty, 
and  the  last  to  be  penetrated  by  the  English  conqueror.  It  is  thus  invested  with  a 
halo  of  legendary  and  historical  associations,  in  addition  to  its  own  intrinsic  interest  as 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  principality,  and  surrounded  by  the  finest  scenery.  Its  present 
name,  signifying  the  snow-covered  hill,  is  of  Saxon  origin  ;  bat  the  Welsh  call  all  this 
range  Crcigian-yr-Eyri,  or  the  Cliffs  of  the  Eagles.  The  height  of  Snowdon  is  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  yards  above  the  sea;  or,  according  to  Pennant's 
measurement,  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  higher  than  Cader  Idris. 

"  After  an  almost  unprecedented  detention  among  clouds  and  mists,  I  descended  at  length 
to  the  region  of  lower  earth.  The  good  people  at  the  Victoria  (to  whom  I  had  met  with  no 
opportunity  of  sending  a  message)  were  beginning  to  be  seriously  uneasy  about  my  safety, 
and  were  just  about  to  beat  up  the  neighbourhood  for  tidings,  and  to  commence  a  search, 
supposing,  as  I  had  left  without  a  guide,  that  I  had  lost  my  way  and  fallen  over  a  preci- 
pice ;  a  consummation  which  might  very  well  have  befallen  a  solitary  traveller  overtaken  by 
similar  circumstances/' 
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From  Bangor  to  Nant  Ffrancon— Llyn  Idwal— Llyn  Ogwen  and  Capel  Curig— by  the  Valley  of  Llugwy 

and  Llanrvvst  to  Conway. 

^TniH  Bangor,  it  is  about  six  miles  to  the  stupendous  Penrhyn  slate-quarries,  at  the 
entrance  of  Nant  Ffrancon,  near  the  pretty  village  of  Bethesda.  They  are  usually 
approached  from  the  great  high-road  below,  and  thus  every  portion  is  successively  visited ; 
but  the  coup  d'ceil  from  above  is  amazing,  especially  if  the  pedestrian  has  come  suddenly 
upon  the  summit  of  the  quarry,  in  making  his  way  from  Llanberis,  as  is  sometimes  acci- 
dentally the  case.  The  vastness  of  the  excavations  seem  to  rival  if  not  exceed  any  of  the 
labour-wrought  marvels  of  the  earlier  world ;  a  whole  mountain  seems  scooped  away,  and 
though  no  less  than  two  thousand  workmen  are  said  to  be  employed,  they  appear  as  nothing 
scattered  over  the  immensity  of  the  gap.  We  came  suddenly  upon  the  top  of  the 
inclined  plane,  which  extends  from  the  summit  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
the  spectacle  of  laden  trains  rushing  down  the  steep  and  apparently  perilous  descent,  the 
thundering  blast  of  explosions  momentarily  heard  among  the  rocks,  and  the  eternal  clinking 
and  echoing  on  all  sides  of  the  mason's  hammer,  produced  a  bewildering  sensation,  not 
unallied  with  the  sublime.  As  we  descended,  chasm  after  chasm,  delved  by  incessant 
labour,  yawned  on  either  hand  ;  and  in  the  successive  galleries  or  terraces  on  their  sides 
appeared  the  workmen,  some  making  excavations  for  gunpowder  to  tear  off  large  fragments 
from  the  solid  mountain, — an  operation  sufficiently  perilous  even  with  more  caution  than  is 
usually  observed, — others  occupied  in  their  scattered  huts,  splitting  the  rude  masses  thus 
loosened  into  the  various  plates  required,  distinguished  according  to  their  respective  sizes 
and  fineness  by  the  fanciful  appellations  of  "  queens/'  "  princesses,"  "  duchesses/'  and  so 
on ;  some  suspended  with  ropes,  and  others  removing  the  ever-accumulating  rubbish.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  multifarious  occupations  many  accidents  are  constantly  occurring, 
some  indeed  unavoidable,  but  the  major  part  owing  to  the  habitual  recklessness  of  the 
workmen.  These  quarries,  which  were  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  have 
been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  their  possessors,  though  carelessly  worked,  until  Lord  Penrhyn, 
about  1782,  set  himself  to  develope  in  earnest  their  immense  capabilities,  cleared  the 
rubbish,  and  formed  a  railway  to  Port  Penrhyn,  near  Bangor,  from  which  vast  quantities  are 
exported,  not  only  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  also  to  America.  The  operations 
are  on  an  immense  scale,  the  weekly  wages  amounting  to  about  ^?1700;  but  the  outlay 
made  with  so  much  spirit  and  benefit  to  the  surrounding  district,  has  been  amply  repaid 
by  the  return  of  a  splendid  revenue  to  the  proprietors. 

Near  the  quarries  is  Ogwen  Bank,  a  charming  Gothic  cottage,  belonging  to  the  Penryhn 
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family,  and  used  as  an  occasional  place  of  resort.     It  is  surrounded  and  concealed  by  rich 
plantations. 

Ascending  from  this  point,  the  desolate  grandeur  of  Nant  Ffrancon  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  impressive.  The  stream  no  longer  sparkles  along  fringed  with  wood,  but 
winds  gloomily  through  the  spongy  bed  of  the  valley,  naked  and  dreary,  and  half  filled  with 
black  peat ;  huge  crags,  alternating  with  long  dark  mountain  slopes,  grim  and  gray,  over- 
hano-  it  more  sullenly  as  we  proceed  up  the  narrowing  pass  ;  and  when  the  heavy  clouds 
trail  their  broad  shadows  over  the  mountain  tops,  and  flitting  gleams  of  light  reveal  these 
solitary  chasms  and  recesses,  or  when  the  storm  rolls  through  its  contracted  passage,  the 
Beaver's  Hollow  assumes  a  fearful  wildness  and  sublimity ;  even  under  a  bright  sun  it  is 
grave  and  mournful  and  vastly  dreary.  Its  full  grandeur,  to  say  truth,  is,  however, 
only  to  be  realized  in  stormy  weather,  and  after  the  continuance  of  heavy  rains  ;  then  the 
scene  about  the  bridge  which  spans  the  falls  of  Benglog,  must  be  indeed  glorious.  This  is 
the  point  of  the  pass  where  all  its  scenic  effect  concentrates  :  at  a  short  distance  above, 
on  the  left,  on  a  far  higher  level  than  the  valley  below,  slumbers  the  dark  lake  of  Ogwen, 
and  its  surplus  waters,  hurrying  over  a  rocky  channel  to  seek  an  outlet,  on  reaching  the 
bridge,  thunder  beneath  it  into  a  deep  chasm,  while  other  channels  force  their  way,  and 
form  a  noble  cataract  which  falls,  with  tremendous  fracas  among  fallen  blocks,  a  depth  about 
a  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  hollow  beneath,  through  which  the  waters  are  traced 
eliding  mournfully  down  the  long  and  dreary  pass  ;  and  at  such  seasons  the  mountains,  here 
particularly  stern  and  grand,  send  their  gleaming  torrents  from  every  ravine,  to  swell  the 
tumultuous  action  of  the  flood.  But  seen  at  other  times,  it  is  probable  that  Nant  Ffrancon 
may  somewhat  disappoint  the  high -raised  expectations  which  many  descriptions  of  it  tend 
to  excite. 

From  near  the  bridge  a  pathway  ascends  to  the  secluded  Llyn  Idwal,  a  dark  mountain 
tarn,  entirely  unseen  from  below,  and  so  called  because  in  its  black  waters,  it  is  believed, 
Idwal,  the  infant  heir  of  Prince  Owen  Gwynedd,  was  drowned  by  his  foster-father  Dunawt. 
It  is  a  spot  of  peculiar  gloom,  and  the  seat  of  old  superstitions,  kindred  to  its  wild  and 
sinister  aspect,  and  the  dark  deed  here  perpetrated.  In  a  chasm,  called  the  Twl  Dhu,  or 
black  cleft,  which  yawns  among  the  fractured  cliffs  which  encircle  the  sad  lake,  the 
soul  of  Dunawt  was  supposed  to  be  imprisoned,  and  the  wild  wailing  of  the  wind,  as  it- 
rushed  through  the  narrow  passage,  was  that  of  the  mournful  and  tortured  spirit  condemned 
to  hover  over  the  scene  of  his  unnatural  crime. 

There  is  hence  a  very  short  and  romantic  path  to  Llanberis,  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
pedestrian  ;  but  it  requires  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  who  may  be  met  with  at  the  turnpike- 
house  near  the  bridge.  The  high-road  now  winds  for  some  distance  along  the  shore  of 
Llyn  Ogwen,  a  still,  dark  lake,  everywhere  closed  upon,  surrounded  by  stern  though  not 
precipitous  mountains,  which,  in  cloudy  seasons,  or  under  the  magic  effects  of  mist  and 
gleaming  sunshine,  have  an  appearance  of  great  grandeur,  much  impaired  in  clear  and  fine 
weather  ;  though  even  then  the  quiet  of  the  solitude,  the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  moun- 
tains and  sheep-dotted  pasturages,  the  wild  flowers,  especially  the  graceful  white  and  feathery 
cotton-plant,  and  masses  of  purple  heath,  the  delicious  purity  and  fragrance  of  the  air  in 
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these  high  regions,  will  suffice,  even  without  forms  or  effects  of  remarkable  grandeur  or 
sublimity,  to  afford  constant  enjoyment,  and  to  prevent  disappointment  to  all  but  those  whose 
expectations  are  too  highly  raised.  This  lake  affords  capital  fishing,  and  is  much  frequented 
from  Capel  Curig,  the  trout  being  esteemed  particularly  fine.  The  mountains  after  we 
pass  Lake  Ogwen  are  open  and  green,  and  assume  a  different  character ;  and  we  continue 
to  follow  the  course  of  an  infant  stream,  which,  as  it  brawls  along,  becomes  at  every  step 
more  lovely,  till  it  reaches  the  woody  valley  of  the  Llugwy,  at  Capel  Curig,  a  short  distance 
from  the  hotel,  which  is  seen  on  a  wooded  eminence  to  the  right. 

Miss  Costello  is  justly  struck  with  the  ugliness  and  unsuitableness  of  some  of  the  larger 
Welsh  inns,  which  are  really  blots  in  the  scenery,  and  utterly  destructive  of  all  sense  of  romance 
or  solitariness ;  the  facade  of  this  at  Capel  Curig  falls  with  a  dreary  sense  upon  the  tired 
wayfarer ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  amends  are  more  than  made  by  the  picturesque 
arrangement  of  the  other  side,  opening  upon  a  pretty  garden,  with  its  gay  flowers,  and  with 
winding  walks,  leading  down  steeply  to  a  rustic  bridge,  where  the  combination  of  scenery 
is  really  unique.  The  bridge  spans  the  narrow  outlet  of  two  lakes,  whose  waters  ex- 
pand among  a  receding  distance  of  dark,  solitary  mountains,  terminated  by  the  peaks  of 
Snowdon ;  and  below  it  the  stream  again  expands  and  forms  a  small  lake,  but  totally 
different  from  the  others  all  around  it — green  and  cheerful,  though  solitary  ;  rock  and  wood 
being  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  valley  down  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  exquisitely  intermingled 
about  its  borders.  There  is  a  variety  of  walks  for  the  lover  of  nature  among  the  glens 
around  Capel  Curig,  and  the  hotel  affords  a  delightful  temporary  retreat.  Many  parties 
ascend  Snowdon  from  hence,  though  it  is  not  the  place  for  a  pedestrian  to  start  from, 
there  being  several  intervening  miles  to  the  immediate  place  of  ascent. 

There  are  besides  several  excursions  to  be  made  from  Capel  Curig.  From  the  rugged 
summit  of  Moel  Siabod,  scarcely  inferior  in  height  to  Snowdon,  is  a  grand  view  over  that 
mountain  and  the  surrounding  region,  including  the  sea  ;  and  beneath  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Siabod,  about  five  miles  from  Capel  Curig,  on  a  lofty  rock,  are  the  hoary  relics  of  Dol- 
wyddelan  Castle,  interesting  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Welsh  fortresses,  and  the 
last,  it  is  supposed,  that  surrendered  to  the  power  of  Edward  I.,  as  would  appear  from 
an  entry  in  the  royal  roll  of  expenses  of  the  period,  of  payment  made  to  the  messengers,  for 
bringing  to  Queen  Eleanor,  then  left  by  Edward  at  Rhuddlan,  information  of  the  surrender  of 
the  castle,  which  happened  at  the  same  period  as  the  final  capture  of  David,  brother  to  the  last 
Llewellyn,  who  perished  near  Builth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Dolwyddelan,  where  his 
father,  Dowerth  Drwyndwyod,  resided.  The  castle  was  of  simple  form  and  small  extent, 
but  of  great  importance  from  its  almost  inaccessible  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

But  of  all  things  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capel  Curig,  commend  us  to  the  delicious 
vale  of  the  Llugwy,  down  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  It  is  a  well-known  and  favourite  resort  of 
artists.  Not  that  it  abounds  with  striking  spots,  such  as  usually  command  the  admiration 
of  the  guide-books  ;  (save  indeed  the  celebrated  fall  of  Rhyader-y-Wenol ;)  but  there  is  such 
a  charm  in  the  unequalled  grouping  of  rock  and  wood  on  the  borders  of  the  wildly  beau- 
tiful stream,  sometimes  hurrying  down  in  cascades  overhung  with  trembling  foliage,  then 
gliding  hidden  under  umbrageous  banks,  or  meandering  through  quiet  fields,  in  such  inimitable 
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variety,  as  delights  even  from  the  road,  but  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  but  by  the  rambler, 
who,  whether  with  rod  or  sketch-book,  or  in  pure  idlesse,  can  afford  time  to  spy  out  its 
secluded  windings  ;  and  of  all  the  Welsh  mountains  there  is  none  perhaps  for  grandeur  of 
outline  and  colour  that  surpasses  the  hoary  giant  Moel  Siabod,  as  he  is  seen  brooding 
solemnly  over  this  delicious  vale  at  every  retrospective  glance.     About  three  mile3  and  a 
half  down  the  valley,  the  Llugwy  is  crossed,  and  its  waters  are  seen  gliding  under  the  lofty 
mountain  side,  to  form  the  celebrated  cascade,  called,  from  the  arrowy  swiftness  of  its  descent, 
Rhyader-y-Wenol,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Swallow.     Its  situation,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
is  indicated  by  a  small  wicket-gate,  and  also  by  a  summerhouse  perched  on  the  rock  above. 
On  entering,  one  path  conducts  to  the  head  of  the  fall,  another  descends  to  a  jutting  rock, 
halfway  down  its  course,  the  usual  and  doubtless  the  finest  point  of  view.      This  cataract 
assumes,  when  swollen,  an  effect  of  tremendous  grandeur ;   but  as  usually*seen,  even  when 
the  water  is  low,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  waterfalls,  even  in  the  judgment  of  those 
familiar  with  similar  things  abroad.     It  is  not  so  much  from  the  scale,  though  that  is  not 
wanting  in  dignity,  as  the  elegant  variety  and  slanting  form  of  the  rocks,  almost  overhung 
with  trees,  which  form  the  channel  through  which  the  stream  rushes  swiftly,  in  a  sheet  of 
foamy  whiteness,  down  successive  winding  stages,  into  the  profound  depth  below,  and  in  the 
wooded  beauty  of  the  overhanging,  precipitous,  romantic  banks  under  which  the  agitated 
stream  often  disappears.     To  give  any  definite  idea  of  objects  of  this  nature  is  impossible, 
especially  when  the  beauty  is  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  here  ;  it  must  be  seen  in  no  hurry  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  as  the  effect  does  not  depend  on  one  overpowering  sensation  of  surprise, 
but  upon  repeated  observation.     An  hour,  at  least,  should  be  lingered  away  among  these 
overhanging  trees  and  mossy  rocks,  by  the  spray  of  this  lovely  fall ;  and  then  we  soon  come 
to  the  scattered  cottages  and  neat  little  inn  of  Bettws-y-Coed,  or  the  Station  in  the  Wood. 
This  too  is  a  place  where' the  lover  of  nature  should  specially  halt  and  patiently  explore.    The 
banks  of  the   stream,  here   spanned  by  a  very  picturesque  bridge,  the   Pont-y-Pair,  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  artist,  are  inimitably  picturesque,  whether  viewed  from  above  or 
under  the  arch,  seated  on  rocky  ledges :  here  the  Llugwy,  forming  a  tiny  reach  around  a  fir- 
covered  islet,  breaks  suddenly  in  torrent  wildness  down  the  fractured  rocks,  overhung  with 
the  little  cottages  of  the  village,  peeping  from  among  graceful  trees,  and  thence,  diving 
under  the  chasm  spanned  by  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge,  all  festooned  with  ivy,  assumes 
a  totally  different,  but  not  less  exquisite  phase  of  expression,  as  it  hurries  down  to  join  the 
Conway  in  the  vale  below. 

The  church  of  Bettws  is  very  prettily  situated,  and  contains  a  monument  to  Griffith,  the 
son  of  David  Goch,  a  natural  son  of  David,  brother  to  Llewellyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales. 
On  one  side  of  his  recumbent  armed  effigy  is  the  inscription, — 

"  Hie  jacet  Gruffydd  ap  Davyd  Goch  : 
Agnus  Dei,  misere  mei." 

A  little  below  the  bridge  the  Llugwy,  after  a  brief  course  of  six  miles,  gives  over  its 
torrent  gambols,  and  glides  into  the  more  sedate  and  soft-flowing  Conway ;  and  we 
now  exchange  the  wild    variety  of  its    narrow  valley  for    one  more    rich,    open,    and 
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luxuriant,  yet  no  less  beautiful  in  its  way.  There  are  two  routes  from  Bettws  to  Llanrwst. 
One,  crossing  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Conway,  and  following  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley,  commands  a  more  open  view  of  the  country  than  the  other,  which  crossing  Pont-y- 
Pair,  creeps  under  the  shadow  of  the  noble  woods  of  Gwydyr,  often  by  the  riverside, 
which  it  follows  at  length  by  one  of  the  prettiest  of  footpaths  to  Llanrwst  bridge. 
This  is  the  pleasanter  and  more  secluded  of  the  two,  and  is  besides  a  mile  shorter. 
Llanrwst,  as  thus  approached  along  the  margin  of  the  Conway,  might  almost  seem  to 
justify  the  eulogium  of  Burke,  who  pronounced  it  "  the  most  charming  spot  in  Wales/' 
so  graceful  is  the  bosom  of  the  broad  but  not  too  open  valley,  with  its  winding,  wood- 
fringed  river,  spanned  by  one  of  the  most  simple  and  picturesque  of  bridges,  the  work  of 
Inigo  Jones.  The  nodding  woods  of  Gwydyr,  overhanging  the  town,  are  a  noble  embellish- 
ment to  the  valley,  which  gains  upon  us  almost  insensibly,  more  by  the  placid  cheerfulness 
of  its  general  expression  than  by  any  particular  salient'  features. 

Gwydyr  House,  near  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  called  Carreg-y-Gwalch,  or  the 
Rock  of  the  Falcon,  was  built  in  1555,  by  John  Wynne,  of  Meredydd,  and  principally 
rebuilt  in  1816,  yet  so  as  to  retain  its  antique  character  with  some  portions  of  the  original 
structure,  decorated  by  curious  furniture.  The  woods  around  are  truly  magnificent,  and 
the  views  from  the  high  grounds  of  the  park  very  striking.  There  is  a  spot  not  far 
distant  from  the  mansion  where  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  Bard  Taliesin. 

Lanrwst  Church  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Wales,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit, 
from  its  containing  the  coffin  of  Llewellyn  the  Great,  which  was  originally  placed  in  the 
abbey  founded  by  him  at  Conway,  thence  removed  to  Maenan,  and  finally  to  Llanrwst. 
It  is  strong  and  solid,  and  adorned  with  rudely  sculptured  quatrefoil  ornaments,  and  near 
it  is  the  effigy  of  his  brother  Davydd.  The  Gwydyr  Chapel,  where  these  relics  are  deposited, 
is  another  interesting  memorial  of  the  skill  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  designed  it  for  the 
Wynne  family,  of  which  it  contains  many  ancient  brasses  and  other  monuments,  including 
one  to  Sir  John  Wynne,  the  celebrated  antiquary.  The  carved  screen,  brought  from  the 
Abbey  of  Maenan,  is  also  a  beautiful  relic. 

Llanrwst  monopolizes  the  chief  trade  of  the  surrounding  district ;  yet  there  is  no  inn  of 
first-rate  character  in  the  town.  The  bridge,  as  before  observed,  was  built  after  a  design 
by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  place,  and  who  also 
furnished  the  design  for  the  chapel,  adjoining  the  church.  It  was  built  by  an  order  from 
the  privy-council,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Charles  I.  ;  the  expense,  estimated  at  one 
thousand  pounds,  being  conjointly  defrayed  by  the  counties  it  connects — Caernarvon  and 
Denbigh.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  the  central  one  the  largest,  measuring  nearly  sixty 
feet  in  the  span.  It  is  asserted  that  this  bridge  is  formed  upon  such  nice  principles, 
that  when  a  person  pushes  against  the  large  stone  placed  over  the  middle  arch,  the  whole 
fabric  may  be  felt  to  vibrate.  This  place  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Welsh  harps  ; 
but  in  1810,  the  harp-makers  had  become  extinct,  no  one  carrying  on  that  business,  and 
the  instrument  becoming  scarce,  rose  in  price  ;  those  by  the  best  makers  fetching  twenty- 
five  guineas. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Conway  displays  some  fine  scenery,  and  is  worth  exploring. 
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From  Llanrwst  down  the  river  to  Conway  is  twelves  miles  of  interesting  road.  At 
Trefriw,  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  small 
burden.  This  village  abounds  in  the  picturesque.  Above  it,  by  the  side  of  the  Lake 
Geiryonydd,  and  near  Gwydyr,  is  the  traditional  abode  of  the  Bard  Taliesin,  to  whom  Lord 
Willoughby  d'Eresby  has  erected  a  commemorative  monument.  Lower  down  are  the  Falls 
of  the  Machno  and  the  Conway,  which  rival  that  of  Rhyader-y-Wenol,  and  are  indeed 
preferred  by  some ;  and  five  miles  above  Conway  is  the  pretty  village  of  Caer  Rhun,  the 
ancient  Conovium,  of  which  many  traces  have  been  discovered. 

At  length,  as  we  descend  the  valley,  the  river  expands  into  a  lake,  on  the  left  side  of  which 
appear  the  noble  towers  of  Conway  Castle  on  their  jutting  rock,  which  from  this  direction, 
at  sunset,  relieve  their  glorious  shadowy  outline  against  the  ruddy  illumination  of  the 
western  sky,  and  in  the  distance  appears  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  bold  promontory 
of  the  Great  Ornie's  Head    dropping  into  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel. 
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From  Beddgelert  to  Barmouth— along  the  Coast— by  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog  and  Harlech. 

((Sbflftt  is  no  line  of  country  in  North  Wales  that  exhibits  a  more  remarkable  variety  than 
this,  combining  as  it  does  the  charms  of  a  bold  and  romantic  sea-coast,  grand  mountain 
views,  inland  vales  of  unequalled  loveliness,  and  hoary  castellated  ruins,  of  historic  fame. 
From  Pont  Aberglaslyn  the  road  continues  along  the  course  of  the  Glaslyn,  presenting 
several  striking  combinations  of  mountain,  rock,  and  wood,  as  it  opens  the  Traeth  Mawr 
and  the  stupendous  embankment  and  sea-port  of  Tremadoc.     The  project  of  reclaiming 
these  marshes  originated  in  the  year  1625,  with  Sir  John  Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  who  sought  to 
engage  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  for  the  furtherance  of  his  views  ;  but  the  knight  was  too  deeply 
engaged  in  forming  the  New  River  at  London  and  other  undertakings,  and  the  design  was 
abandoned.     It  was  resumed  by  W.  A.  Madock,  Esq.,  who,  having  purchased  in  1798  the 
estate  of  Tan-yr-Allt  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  1800  in  reclaiming 
a  tract  of  land  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres,  was  induced  to  undertake  the  recovery  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Traeth  Mawr.     In  1807,  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
vesting  in  him  and  his  heirs  the  whole  of  these  lands,  from  Pont  Aberglaslyn  to  the  point 
of  Gest.     Shortly  after  the  magnificent  embankment  was  commenced,   and  notwithstand- 
ing numerous  difficulties,  completed  in  1811,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  ^£100,000.     It 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  north  to  south,  varying  from  four  hundred  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  gradually  lessening  to  the  summit,  which  is  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  foundation.      No  less  than  seven  thousand  acres  in  all  have  been  thus 
reclaimed,  besides  facilitating  the  drainage  of  an  additional  extent  of  land.    The  town,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  this  spirited  enterprise,  is  beautifully  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain, 
on  a  portion  of  the  tract   recovered :    its  form  is  an  oblong  square,  with   a  column  in 
the  centre.     On  the  east  side  is  a  market-house,  over  which  is  an  assembly-room ;  and  a 
handsome  Gothic  church,  with  a  lofty  far-seen  spire,  was  also  erected  by  Mr.  Madock. 
The  erection  of  Port  Madoc,  accessible  for  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons,   about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  owes  its  origin  to  this  regeneration  of  his  neighbourhood.      A  railroad 
extends  hence  to  the  mines  and  quarries,  whence  slate  and  copper  ore  are  brought  down 
for  exportation.     At  a  short  distance  from  Tremadoc  is  Tan-yr-Allt,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mr.  Madock,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rock,  amidst  flourishing  plantations  ;  and  other 
seats  built  by  the  same  gentleman  adorn  the  vicinity  of  his  new  creation.     From  the 
centre  of  the  embankment  is  a  magnificent  view  of  Snowdon,  and  an  assemblage  of  inferior 
mountains. 

Advancing  along  the  coast  we  next  reach  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog,  which  has  received. 
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perhaps,  more  lavish  admiration  than  any  other  similar  scene  in  Wales ;  and  indeed  it  is 
of  loveliness  almost  unequalled.     The  serpentine  windings  of  the  silver  Dwyryd  through 
the  rich  meadows,  bordered  by  lofty  wooded  mountains,  the  opening  to  the  distant  sea,  the 
gray  stern  old  castle  of  Harlech  on  its  distant  rock,  which  sentinels  the  strait,  combine 
in  endless  variety.     The  neighbourhood,   too,  abounds  in  waterfalls  and  objects  of  interest 
and  curiosity.     At  the  head  of  the  vale  is  Ffestiniog,  the  population  of  which  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  slate-quarries,    whence  a  railroad  is   carried  through   fourteen  miles  of 
enchanting  scenery,  passing  Maen-twrog  down  to  Port  Madoc.     Miss  Owen's  boarding- 
house  here  is  usually  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  commendation.     The  most  interesting 
sights  here  are  the  Falls  of  the  Cynrael,  and  the  singular  and  very  picturesque  columnar 
rock  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  called  Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit.     For  anglers  there  are  besides 
various  lakes  at  hand  : — Cwm  Orddin,  having  a  boat ;  Llyn  Morwyniow,  excellent  fish,  but 
no  boat ;  Llyn  Maonod,  capital  trout,  no  boat  ;   and  other  small  lakes,  which  may  be 
learned  on  local  inquiry.     There  is  good  salmon-fishing  in  the  Dwyryd  at  Maen-twrog, 
three  miles  lower  down,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  attractive  scenery  of  the  valley.     This 
village  derives  its  name  from  a  large  stone  in  the  churchyard,  a  memorial,  as  commonly 
held,  of  an  ancient  British  saint  so  named.     A  reputation  less  apocryphal  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Prys,  formerly  rector  of  this  church,  who  died  in  1623  :  he  assisted  Bishop 
M organ  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,   and  translated  into  Welsh  the  metrical  Psalms 
now  in  use.     At  a  short  distance  is  Tan-y-Bwlch,   signifying  below  the  pass  ;  thus  named 
from  its  situation  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  vale  of  Ffestiniog.     Here  is  one 
of  the  most  frequented  and  fashionable  hotels  in  Wales.     Nothing  in  its  way  can  surpass 
the  beauty  of  the  view  from  the  terrace  of  Plas  Tan-y-Bwlch,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Oakley. 
Advancing  on  the  road  to  Harlech,  at  about  two  miles  distance,  are  two  picturesque  water- 
falls well  worth  exploring,  in  the  woody  valley  of  the  Velin  Rhyd — Rhiadr  Du,  or  the  Black 
Cataract,  and  the  Raven  Fall.     As  we  advance  along  the  coast  from  the  beautiful  vicinity 
of  Maentwrog,  the  scenery  becomes  wilder  and  more  impressive.     The  dreary  marshes  of  the 
Traeth  Bach,  the  distant  sea,  the  opposite  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  and,  as  we  continue 
to  advance,  the  lone  prison-looking  towers  of  Harlech,  perched  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
desolate  expanse,  successively  unfold  themselves,  peculiarly  grand  if  seen  under  the  favour- 
able influence  of  a  stormy  and  fitful  sky,   with  wild  and  partial  gleams   of  lurid  light. 
Harlech,  on  a  near  approach,  presents  the  same  imposing  outline  and  stern  round  towers 
and  general  characteristics  as  the  other  strongholds  which  were  erected   by  Edward  L, 
but,  according  to  some  British  historians,  it  is  of  much  earlier  origin,  having  been  founded 
by  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  about  350.     Edward  is  supposed  to  have 
built  the   present  castle    on   the  ruins  of  this   ancient  stronghold.       It   was   completed 
about  1 283.     Its  position  was,  before  the  use  of  cannon,  almost  impregnable — on  a  towering 
perpendicular  crag,  above  the  sea,  and  almost  cut  off  from  the  adjacent  land  by  a  fosse, 
both  wide  and  deep,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  ;  beyond  this  arises  its  noble  square  mass, 
turretcd  at  each  angle,  and  an  entrance  gateway.     The  building,  so  imposing  from  with- 
out is,  however,  going  rapidly  to  decay. 

Harlech,   during  the  contest  of  Owen  Glendwyr  with    Henry  IV.,  was  seized  by  the 
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former,  and  retaken ;  but  the  most  interesting  event  in  its  chronicles  is  the  romantic 
circumstance  of  its  having  afforded  a  retreat  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  after  her  flight  from  the  fatal  battle-field  of 
Northampton.  After  a  thousand  perils,  having  been  actually  captured  on  the  road  by 
one  of  the  servants  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  escaping  while  the  plunderers  were  engaged 
in  rifling  her  baggage,  the  ill-fated  heroine,  pursuing  her  way  through  the  Welsh  passes, 
succeeded  in  reaching  this  forlorn  and  remote  stronghold,  where  we  may  picture  her 
unquiet  spirit  brooding  over  her  past  reverses,  and  meditating  plans  for  the  future  over- 
throw of  the  Yorkist  party.  Here  she  was  honourably  received  and  manfully  protected 
by  Dafyd  ap  Jeuan  ap  Einion,  a  firm  friend  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  "  who  in  stature 
and  courage  resembled  one  of  the  doughty  Cambrian  giants  of  ancient  metrical  romance. 
The  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  compelled  to  sign 
a  mandate  for  the  return  of  his  queen  to  London  ;  but  the  high  spirit  of  Margaret  revolted 
from  such  an  inglorious  and  fatal  measure,  and  she  determined  to  fly  hence  to  Scotland, 
and  implore  the  succour  of  the  king,  with  whom  her  family  was  connected.  Accordingly, 
"  having  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  in  England  that  she  was  raising  forces  in  France," 
Margaret  quitted  her  rocky  eyrie  among  the  wilds  of  Snowdon,  where  her  beauty,  her 
courage,  and  the  touching  circumstances  under  which  she  appeared,  had  created  among 
her  loyal  Welsh  adherents  an  interest  not  unlike  that  which  is  occasionally  felt  for  the 
distressed  queens  of  tragedy  and  romance.  The  popular  Welsh  song,  "  Far  well  iti  Peggy 
ban,"  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  effusion  of  the  bards  of  that  district  on  the  occasion  of 
her  departure  for  Scotland/'* 

Her  voyage  was  favourable  ;  her  negotiations  so  prosperous,  and  her  measures  so  vigorous, 
that  in  an  incredibly  short  period  she  was  again  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  had  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  Red  Rose,  and,  strengthened  by  all  the  northern  chivalry,  advanced  to  besiege 
her  enemy,  the  Duke  of  York,  shut  up  with  an  inferior  force  at  Sandal  Castle,  near 
Wakefield  ;  who,  rashly  venturing  forth,  perished  in  the  unequal  encounter.  Few  passages 
in  English  history  are  equally  romantic  and  surprising. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne,  he  soon  became  master  of  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  except  two  or  three  strongholds  in  Northumberland,  and  Harlech 
Castle.  Dafydd,  in  spite  of  entreaties  and  menaces,  still  held  out,  after  the  coronation  of 
Edward,  nine  years,  till  the  year  1468.  Finding  the  governor  determined  to  continue  the 
resistance,  the  king  was  at  length  compelled  to  send  an  army  against  him,  under  the 
command  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  English  general,  after  leading  his  men, 
with  incredible  difficulties,  through  the  rough  defiles  of  these  British  Alps,  where  they  had  to 
climb  up  crags,  and  in  other  places  to  descend  precipices,  invested  the  place.  The  con- 
duct of  the  siege  Pembroke  committed  to  his  brother,  Sir  Richard,  a  hero  described  as 
equal  in  size  and  military  prowess  to  the  British  commandant.  The  general  sent  a  peremp- 
tory summons  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  to  which  the  governor  promptly  replied :  "I 
held  a  tower  in  France,  till  all  the  old  women  in  Wales  heard  of  it ;  and  now  the  old 
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women  of  France  shall  hear  how  I  defended  the  Welsh  castle."  The  assailing  army, 
after  a  long  siege,  found  the  place  was  so  strong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  as  only  to  be 
reduced  by  means  of  famine.  Sir  Richard  was  under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  com- 
pounding for  its  surrender,  by  promising  the  heroic  defender  to  intercede  with  his  royal 
master  for  life  and  liberty.  The  place  was  surrendered  upon  honourable  terms  ;  and 
Richard  interceded  with  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  governor,  requiring  for  him  an  uncon- 
ditional pardon,  on  the  ground  that,  had  he  chosen  to  have  been  obstinate,  the  castle 
might  have  held  out  much  longer,  in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  army,  then 
sufficiently  exhausted  by  fatigue.  The  cruel  monarch  at  first  indignantly  refused  to  grant 
the  request.  "  Then,  sire/'  said  Sir  Richard,  "  you  may,  if  you  please,  take  my  life  in 
lieu  of  the  Welsh  captain's :  if  you  do  not  comply,  I  will  most  assuredly  replace  Dafydd 
again  in  his  castle,  and  your  highness  may  send  whom  you  please  to  take  him  out." 

To  the  end,  indeed,  Harlech  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  its  loyalty,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  its  defence,  having  been  the  last  castle  in  North  Wales  that  held  out  for  Charles  I., 
during  the  civil  wars,  with  which  period  its  annals  come  to  a  close. 

The  scene  from  the  ivied  walls  of  this  lonely  ruin  is  preeminently  grand,  over  Snowdon, 
the  mountains,  and  the  sea.  Opposite  to  Harlech,  on  the  Carnarvonshire  shore,  and  forming 
with  that  fortress,  as  it  were,  the  twin  sentinel  of  the  Traeth  Bach,  are  the  remains  of 
Criccieth  Castle,  of  high  antiquity,  and  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque.  The  fortress  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  sea.  By  this  narrow  isthmus  was  the  entrance,  which  was  defended  by  a  double 
fosse  and  vallum  thrown  across  it.  The  admission  is  by  a  gateway,  between  two  round 
bastion  towers,  into  an  irregular  court,  beyond  which  is  another  of  smaller  dimensions.  The 
remaining  towers  are  of  a  quadrangular  form,  one  within  the  area,  and  two  on  the  verge  of 
the  rock.  The  entrance-towers  are  also  square  inside,  and  probably  were  originally  so  with- 
out. The  whole  never  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  fortress,  although  of  great  import- 
ance from  its  position.  This,  as  well  as  Harlech,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
erected  by  Edward  I. ;  but  that  monarch  probably  did  no  more  than  cause  it  to  be  repaired, 
and  the  entrance-towers  cased  in  a  circular  fashion,  to  give  the  whole  a  more  imposing  effect, 
similar  to  his  other  fortresses.  Rowlands  observes  that  this  was  a  British  post.  And  the 
architecture  so  much  resembling  that  of  another,  evidently  of  a  very  early  period,  at  Dolwyd- 
delan,  gives  corroborative  weight  to  the  opinion.  After  the  conquest,  Edward  appointed 
William  de  Leybourn  the  governor,  with  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ; 
out  of  which  he  was  to  maintain  thirty  stout  men,  ten  were  to  be  crossbowmen,  a  chaplain, 
surgeon,  a  carpenter,  and  one  mason. 

The  proud  boast  of  his  countrymen,  Sir  Howel  y  Fwyall,  a  hero  descended  from  Collwyn 
ap  Tangno,  had  the  government  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  had  at- 
tended at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  where  he  is  said  to  have  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
captured  the  French  king.  But  that  honour  is,  with  more  probability,  ascribed  to  Denis  de 
Morebegne,  a  knight  of  Artois.  Some  more  equally  improbable  stories  are  related  re- 
specting Sir  Howel,  who  was  denominated  y  Fwyall,  or  the  pole-axe,  the  figure  of  which  he 
bore  in  his  coat-of-arms 
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From  Harlech  to  Barmouth  is  a  pleasant  drive  of  ten  miles.  On  the  right  is  the  open 
sea  and  the  broad  sands  ;  on  the  left,  the  broken  mountains,  and  the  first  peep  at  the  little 
watering-place  is  romantic  in  the  extreme.  The  river  Mawddach,  coming  down  to  the  sea, 
forms  at  high-water  a  lake-like  expanse,  hemmed  in  with  lofty  and  solitary  mountains, 
the  perpendicular  crest  of  Cader  Idris  towering  in  stern  majesty  above  the  inferior 
ranges.  The  opposite  shore  is  woody,  but  at  Barmouth  itself  the  naked  crags  come  down 
abruptly  to  the  shore,  and  the  houses  of  the  village,  nestling  among  tufts  of  foliage,  are 
built  one  above  another,  to  the  summit  of  the  rugged  shingly  precipice :  at  its  foot  extends 
a  range  of  buildings  of  better  construction,  forming  an  irregular  street,  which  extends  to  the 
quay  and  harbour,  where  a  few  coasting  vessels  of  small  burden  mix  up  picturesquely  with 
the  scenery.  A  pretty  Gothic  chapel  (the  parish  church  being  distant  about  a  mile)  is  very 
ornamental  to  the  little  town,  which  has  a  very  secluded  and  somewhat  lonely  appearance, 
pleasing  to  a  certain  class  of  visitors,  who  seek  for  retirement  rather  than  the  customary  gaiety 
and  amusements  of  a  fashionable  watering-place.  There  are  baths,  a  billiard-room,  good- 
enough  hotels,  and  lodging-houses.  The  walks  are  solitary  and  romantic,  and  the  bathing 
good  ;  the  beach  too  affords  an  excellent  drive  of  several  miles.  On  the  Barmouth  side  the 
river  are  not  many  objects  of  interest. 

The  commerce  of  Barmouth  is  but  trifling,  and  the  entrance  of  the  river  difficult.  A  boat 
leaves  every  day  at  high- water  for  Dolgelly,  distant  nine  miles,  (two  of  these,  however,  must 
be  performed  on  foot,)  which  affords  a  cheap  and  convenient  opportunity  of  seeing  to  ad- 
vantage the  noble  scenery  of  the  Mawddach.  This  we  shall  describe  in  the  next  Route. 
Cader  Idris  is  most  agreeably  visited  from  Barmouth,  by  engaging  a  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the 
nearest  point,  which  should  await  the  traveller's  return  at  the  same  spot,  or  a  little  further,  as 
the  guide  may  direct.  It  will  be  found  rather  a  long  walk  from  the  ferry  opposite  Barmouth 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  though  a  good  pedestrian  need  not  shrink  from  it.  The  angling 
stations  are  at  Arthog  Chapel,  three  miles  distant  across  the  ferry,  and  other  lakes  nearer  to 
the  town. 

There  are  traces  here  and  at  Harlech  of  some  extraordinary  causeways,  projecting  into 
the  sea,  which  are  said  to  have  formerly  enclosed  and  defended  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  That  at  Barmouth  is  called  Sarn  Badric,  and  runs,  if 
the  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  fifteen  miles  into  the  sea.  Some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  low-water,  and  are  worthy  of  the  investigation  of  the  antiquary. 
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From  Chester  to  Wrexham— Llangollen — Corwen — Bala  and  its  Lake  to  Dolgelly  and  the  Mouth  of  the 

Mawddach. 

iviltriul  along  upon  the  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  Railway,  the  tourist,  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  leaving  the  former  ancient  and  curious  city,  approaches  the  border  hills  of 
Denbighshire,  the  outposts  of  rocky  Cambria.  The  train  ascending  an  inclined  plane, 
soon  reaches  the  height  of  Gresford,  commanding  the  course  of  its  beautiful  valley  and  a 
distant  peep  of  the  old  city,  scarcely  quitted  ;  and  shortly  after  the  noble  tower  of  Wrexham 
Church,  rising  from  the  rich  level,  appears,  as  approached  from  the  station,  greatly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester,  though  somewhat  heavier,  both  in  proportion  and 
particularly  in  the  open  turrets.  A  few  villas  and  handsome  houses  diversify  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  which,  though  so  considerable  as  to  be  sometimes  called  the  metropolis  of  North 
Wales,  by  no  means  agreeably  impresses  the  stranger,  its  buildings  having  a  somewhat 
dingy  and  heavy  appearance.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  noticed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
under  the  name  of  Wrightelesham,  Edward  I.  granted  it  with  the  lordship  to  Earl 
Warren.  Its  central  situation  has  always  given  it  importance :  Leland  represents  it  in  his 
day  a?  containing  "  some  merchauntes  and  good  bokeler  makers  ; "  and  though  no  parti- 
cular manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town,  yet  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts,  the  parish  abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  and  having  several  fairs, 
the  principal  beginning  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  continuing  several  days,  with  races,  which 
attract  the  neighbouring  gentry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  Railway,  its 
consequence  does  not  appear  in  risk  of  diminution.  There  is  a  free-school,  endowed  by 
Valentine  Broughton,  for  the  education  of  twelve  boys,  with  ten  pounds  per  annum  (of 
those  days)  for  the  salary  of  the  master  ;  also  an  agricultural  society,  instituted  in  1796. 

But  the  church  is  the  only  object  in  Wrexham  that  will  arrest  the  attention  and  delay 
the  progress  of  the  tourist,  eager  to  push  into  the  defiles  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  which 
frown  invitingly  upon  him,  and  beckon  him  into  their  romantic  recesses.  It  was  erected  in 
1472,  though  the  tower  was  not  finished  till  1506.  The  archaeologist  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive, with  its  unquestionable  magnificence  of  proportion  and  grandeur  of  effect,  a  want  of 
purity  in  the  architectural  details.  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  very  imposing  edifice,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  may  be  justly  proud.  The  interior  has  a  beautiful  roof ;  the  altar- 
piece  was  designed  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Chester,  and  worked  in  stone  by  Mr.  Blayney,  of  that 
city  ;  and  the  stained  glass  of  the  east  window  was  executed  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  principal  monument,  in  the  corrupt  though  delicate  style  of  Roubilliac,  is  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Myddleton,  of  Chirk  Castle  :  she  is  represented  as  issuing,  in  all  the 
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fulness  of  earthly  beauty,  from  the  foul  and  ghastly  grave,  to  meet  the  dread  trump  of  the 
judgment-day.  We  may  as  well  question  the  taste  of  the  design,  as  we  must  condemn  the 
over-elaborately  detailed  style  of  the  execution  of  this  figure.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
without  certain  beauties  of  its  own.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  monuments  of  the 
different  neighbouring  families,  which  adorn,  or  at  least  occupy,  different  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  fabric. 

A  few  miles  further  on  the  railway,  is  Rhuabon,  at  the  juncture  of  the  roads  from 
Oswestry  and  Llangollen  to  Wrexham.  It  derives  its  principal  support  and  interest  from 
the  vicinity  of  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  and  other  seats 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  erection  of  many  splendid  family 
monuments  in  the  church,  which  will  thus  repay  the  traveller's  curiosity.  Some  are  ancient 
and  curious. 

In  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion-table  is  an  altar-tomb,  on  which  lie  two 
recumbent  figures  ;  the  one  representing  a  man  clad  in  armour,  his  head  on  a  helmet,  with 
a  collar  marked  S.  S. ;  and  the  other  a  female  resting  on  a  mantle.  At  the  feet,  a  lion 
couchant,  with  the  figure  of  a  monk  sitting  on  it,  reclining  his  head  on  one  hand.  The 
sides  are  decorated  with  small  weeping  figures,  and  angels  presenting  shields,  once  charged 
with  arms  that  are  now  defaced.  Round  the  edge  of  the  sarcophagus,  a  Latin  inscription 
informs  the  reader  that  it  commemorates  John  ap  Elis  Eyton,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1526,  and 
Elizabeth  Calfley,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1524. 

Several  handsome  monuments  are  commemorative  of  the  families  of  Williams  and  Wynn  ; 
among  which,  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attentive  obser- 
vation. It  is  a  magnificent  one,  for  the  first  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  whose  virtues 
are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  popularity  still  lives  in  the 
annals  of  fame,  and  who  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  September  26th,  1749.  He  is 
represented  as  a  fine  athletic  person,  standing  in  a  graceful  attitude,  clad  in  a  loose  robe, 
and  his  hands  outspread,  as  though  in  the  act  of  addressing  an  assembly.  Beneath,  on  one 
side,  is  a  male  figure,  the  likeness  of  his  son,  and  on  the  other  a  female,  the  likeness  of  his 
daughter,  both  kneeling,  with  their  hands  placed  on  their  breasts,  expressive  of  lament  for  a 
father's  loss.  The  apposite  chasteness  of  the  conception,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  exqui- 
site art  displayed  in  the  execution,  evince  that  here  the  sculptor,  Rysbrack,  exerted  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  peculiar  style.  An  elegant  Latin  inscription,  the  composition  of  the 
late  Dr.  King,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  enumerates,  in  eloquent  detail,  his  mental  abilities, 
social  qualities,  and  private  and  public  virtues  ;  among  which  latter,  his  love  of  political 
freedom,  and  his  strenuous  ardour,  exerted  in  its  defence,  extorted  the  reverence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  obtained  him  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 

Of  two  others  of  more  recent  date,  by  Nollekins,  one  is  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  and  the  other  to  his  wife,  Lady  Henrietta  Williams  Wynn.  The 
latter  represents  that  amiable  female  in  the  character  of  Hoj)e,  reclining  on  an  urn.  This 
display  of  the  chisel,  perhaps,  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  The  countenance,  the  attitude, 
and  the  drapery  are  exquisitely  fine.  The  figure  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Roman  altar,  on  which,  in  high  relievo,  is  a  serpent,  having  the  head  and  tail  united, 
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hieroglyphical  of  eternity  ;  and  within  it  is  an  inscription,  indicating  that  Lady  Wynn  was 
third  daughter  of  Charles  Noel,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  July  25,  1769. 

A  mural  monument  near,  curiously  contrasts  with  the  classical  productions  of  the  chisel, 
erected  for  Henry  Wynn,  Esq.,  tenth  son  of  Sir  John  Wynn,  of  Gywdyr,  who  died  in  1671. 
The  subject  is  represented  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  clad  in  a  full-buttoned  coat,  short 
skirts,  with  square-toed  boots.  The  two  accompanying  figures,  Sir  John  "Wynn,  of  Wynn- 
stay,  Bart.,  and  Jane  his  wife,  both  in  a  supplicating  posture,  are  almost  equally  singular. 

Sir  John  Wynn,  son  of  the  above,  lies  interred  beneath,  and  whom,  with  his  wife,  the 
heiress  of  Watstay,  this  monument  also  commemorates.  In  him  the  baronetage  of  the 
Gwydyr  house  continued  and  terminated.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  in  the  year 
1718.  Horticulture  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  through  his  encourage- 
ment, several  useful  roots  and  fructiferous  vegetables  were  introduced  into  Wales  ;  amongst 
which  a  small-sized  swanVegg  pear  is  still  popular,  and  retains  the  name  of  the  Wynn  Pear. 

Wynnstay  is  entered  immediately  out  of  Rhuabon,  by  a  plain  but  handsome  modern 
gateway,  opening  into  an  avenue  formed  of  timber-trees,  consisting  of  venerable  oaks, 
majestic  beeches,  chesnuts,  and  planes  of  noblest  girt  and  growth,  a  mile  in  length, 
through  which  a  carriage-road  leads  into  a  spacious  lawn,  od  which  the  mansion  stands. 

The  hospitality  of  this  house  is  aptly  expressed  in  a  laconic  distich,  on  a  wall  within  the 
court,  allusive  to  the  name  of  Wynn-stay,  or,  rest  satisfied  with  the  good  things  Pro- 
vidence has  so  liberally  showered  on  you. 

Wynnstay  can  claim  no  remarkable  architectural  beauty ;  the  new  part,  erected  by  the 
first  Sir  Watkin, — only  a  portion  of  the  original  plan, — is  a  good,  plain,  modern  structure, 
substantially  built,  and  comfortably  furnished.  In  the  interior  are  portraits  of  the  Wynns, 
the  Williams,  the  Seymours,  and  other  families  connected  with  them,  by  ancient  and  modern 
masters.  A  head  of  Sir  Richard  Wynn,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  accompanied  him  in  his  romantic  matrimonial 
adventure  to  the  court  of  Spain,  is  historically  interesting,  and  justly  admired  as  an 
exquisite  work  of  Vandyck's 

The  park  is  finely  wooded,  and  adorned  with  various  decorative  buildings.  A  fluted 
freestone  column  was  erected  by  his  surviving  mother  to  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart. 
The  height  is  about  a  hundred  feet,  the  base  is  of  bronze,  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

"Filio  optime,  mater,  eheu  !  superstes." 

(A  mother,  alas  !  surviving  him,  to  the  best  of  sons.) 

A  spiral  staircase  conducts  to  the  top,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  urn.  The 
"  Waterloo  Tower"  was  built  to  commemorate  that  memorable  victory,  and  another  ceno- 
taph, in  a  romantic  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Bee,  called  Nant-y-Bellan,  or  the  Martin's 
Bale,  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  Watkin,  to  the  memory  of  his  brother  officers  and  soldiers 
slain  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  1798.  Hence  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  including 
the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  Castle  Binas  Bran,  on  its  conical  mount,  and  the  aqueduct  of 
Crysylltan. 
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The  park  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  comprising,  within  its  wide  circuit,  part  of  the 
course  of  the  dyke  made  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  a.  d.  757,  to  curb  the  inroads  of  the 
Welsh,  extending  from  the  Dee,  at  Basingwerk  Abbey,  to  the  Wye,  and  even,  as  some  say, 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Along  this  venerable  rampire  the  road,  called  Llwbr-y-Gath, 
or  the  Bat's  Path,  is  carried  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  house,  after  crossing  tne  London 
road,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Llangollen,  towards  Chirk  Castle  :  here  in  its  bed  are 
some  large  stones,  not  improbably  conjectured,  or  rather  conclusively  identified,  as  marking 
the  graves  of  some  of  the  troops  of  Henry  II.,  surprised  and  slain  by  a  party  of  Welshmen, 
as  they  were  going  through  a  narrow  pass  in  the  dyke ;  where,  according  to  Wynne's 
Caradoc,  their  graves,  in  a  place  called  Adwy'r  Beddau,  i  e.  Pass  of  the  Graves,  were  to  be 
seen  in  1697.  Hence  the  dyke  may  be  traced  in  front  of  Chirk  Castle,  its  depth  varying 
in  that  neighbourhood  from  no  less  than  fifty  to  eighty  feet. 

During  the  desperate  struggles  of  Cambria  to  assert  her  independence,  this  border 
neighbourhood,  in  the  year  1164,  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  sanguinary  encounter  between 
the  English  and  the  Welsh.  The  successes  of  Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  against  the 
Flemings  and  Normans,  encouraged  the  other  princes  in  the  north  to  make  another  bold 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny.  David,  son  of  Owen,  Prince  ot  North 
Wales,  therefore  fell  upon  Flintshire,  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  England,  carrying  off 
all  the  people  and  cattle  with  him,  and  brought  them  to  Dyffrin  Clwyd.  King  Henry 
hearing  this,  collected  his  forces,  and  marching  with  all  speed  came  to  Rhuddlan,  but 
returned  to  England  to  augment  his  forces.  He  then  advanced  to  Oswestry,  in  order  to 
force  the  passes.  The  Welsh  pitched  their  camp  at  Corwen,  under  Owen  Gwnedd,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  his  brother  Cadwaller,  but  were  driven,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to  a  strong 
post  on  the  Berwyn  mountains  ;  whence  Henry,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  in  a  skirmish, 
unable  to  dislodge  them,  was  forced  to  decamp,  and  return  to  England,  wreaking  his 
vengeance  for  his  loss  and  discomfiture,  on  the  hostages  which  the  Welsh  had  sent  to  him 
some  time  before  ;  Rhys  and  Cadwalhon,  sons  of  Owen  ;  and  Cynric  and  Meredith,  sons  of 
Rhys,  whose  eyes  he  commanded  to  be  torn  out. 

According  to  a  paper  communicated  by  John  Myddleton  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Chirk 
Castle  was  begun  in  1011,  and  finished  in  1013  :  the  repairs  of  one  of  the  wings,  in  Crom- 
well's time,  cost  nearly  ^28,000.  The  front  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  However, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  in  the  civil  wars,  revolted  from  the  parliament,  this  castle  was 
besieged,  and  one  side,  with  three  of  its  towers,  were  thrown  down,  but  again  rebuilt  in  one 
year,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  ^80,000.  For  a  building  of  great  extent  and  antiquity, 
this  castle  may  be  pronounced  rather  mean  than  magnificent.  It  is  situated  on  the  line  of 
OfiVs  Dyke,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  fortress,  called  Castell  Crogen.  The  present  structure,  however,  is  not  of  recent 
date,  having  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  by  Roger  Mortimer,  to  whom  the  king 
had  granted  the  united  lordship  of  Chirk  and  Nanheudwy.  Through  varying  descent  and 
fortune,  it  became  the  property  of  lord  St.  John  of  Bletso,  whose  son  sold  it,  in  the  year 
1595,  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  knt., afterwards  mayor  of  London.  In  this  family  it  still 
continues  by  the  female  side. 
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In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  its  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  then  member  for  Denbigh, 
having  declared  himself  decidedly  against  the  royal  cause,  the  king,  by  an  order  dated 
at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1642,  commanded  Robert  Ellyce,  colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment,  to 
obtain  possession  of  Chirk  Castle ;  and  after  paying  up  his  regiment  with  the  money, 
arising  from  any  valuables  he  might  find  there,  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  previously-appointed 
governor,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  ;  an  officer  who  had  obtained  much  military  experience,  by 
serving  on  the  continent,  under  the  far-famed  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleton  was  near  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  the 
parliament,  on  which  occasion  he  was  appointed  serjeant-major-general  to  the  forces,  and 
first  distinguished  himself  with  Sir  William  Brereton,  in  the  year  1643,  by  the  reduction  of 
Holt  Castle.  After  several  brilliant  exploits,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  his  name  appears,  in  1648,  among  the  secluded  members  ;  and  he  had  been  obliged, 
for  contumacy,  to  enter  into  a  recognisance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  forfeited,  if  he 
should  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  the  smallest  molestation  to  the  government. 

The  style  of  the  building,  partaking  both  of  the  castle  and  mansion,  is  of  a  square  form, 
having  the  angles  strengthened  with  four  clumsy  bastion-like  towers.  The  gateway  in 
front  gives  entrance  to  a  quadrangular  court-yard,  consisting  of  an  area  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  broad,  round  which  are  ranged  the  different  apartments  ; 
and  the  eastern  side  is  ornamented  by  a  handsome  colonnaded  piazza.  The  principal  of 
these  are  a  saloon,  drawing-room,  &c.  with  a  picture-gallery,  one  hundred  feet  long,  and 
twenty-two  wide,  comprising  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  principally  portraits. 

Though  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  the  surrounding  part  of  the  knoll  devoid  of  trees, 
so  as  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  elevation  and  exposure,  yet  it  wears  a  heavy  appear- 
ance, and  wants  additional  magnitude,  to  give  it  grandeur  of  effect.  It  can,  however,  boast, 
what  few  houses  in  the  island  can,  that  it  commands  a  most  elegant  and  varied  extent  of 
view  into  seventeen  counties. 

This  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its  aqueducts,  by  which  the  Ellesmere  canal  is 
carried  aeross  the  rivers  Curig  and  Dee.  That  over  the  Curig  is  two  hundred  yards  long, 
rising,  about  the  centre,  sixty-five  feet  from  the  valley  below  ;  a  considerable  work  ;  but  that 
spanning  the  Dee,  near  Pont-Cysyllte,  is  a  most  stupendous  structure,  no  less  than  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  eight  inches  to  the  top  of  the 
waterway,  supported  by  nineteen  arches  of  forty-five  feet  span.  The  supporting  piers  are 
of  stone,  sloping  pyramidally,  being  twenty-one  feet  ten  wide  at  the  base,  and  twelve  feet 
seven  at  their  summit.  The  waters  of  the  canal  are  conveyed  over  the  aqueduct  in  a  large 
open  cast-iron  trough  or  channel,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  broad,  and  five  feet  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  towing-path  four  feet  wide  ;  from  which,  although  protected  by  an  iron  rail, — 


almost  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  below." 

The  construction  of  this  immense  work  was  begun  in  July,  1795,  and  terminated  in 
November,  1805,  having  occupied  ten  years  and  five  months.  There  is  a  commemorative 
inscription  on  the  side  of  the  pier,  next  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Pont-Cysyllte,  the  scenery  improves,  and  the  approach  to  Llangollen 
will  hardly  disappoint  the  traveller's  expectations,  however  highly  raised.  The  vast  round- 
topped  hills,  now  swelling  into  the  majestic  character  of  mountains,  fold  romantically 
together,  and  closely  embrace  the  winding  Dee,  which  urges  its  rapid  current  through 
wooded  banks,  by  the  side  of  which  the  road  runs  through  a  covert  of  shady  thickets.  A 
peculiar  character  of  hoary  grandeur  is  imparted  by  a  steep  conical  mount,  bare  and  bleak, 
surmounted  by  the  blackening  ruins  of  one  of  the  primitive  Welsh  fortresses,  the  Castle 
Dinas  Bran,  which  towers  on  the  right,  and  commands  the  narrowing  valley.  Rapidly 
descending,  tne  road  soon  reaches  the  bridge  of  Llangollen,  and  the  gray  houses  of 
the  little  town,  which  now  comes  in  sight,  built  of  dark  shalestone,  have  quite  the  look  of 
a  remote  place  in  the  mountains.  The  view  from  the  bridge  at  once  introduces  the 
tourist  to  the  peculiar  scenery  of  the  Dee,  winding  among  its  lofty  hills,  alternately  bare 
and  wooded,  and  pouring  its  waters  over  a  wild  bed  of  slippery  rock.  The  bridge  which 
spans  it,  though  it  would  not  perhaps  arrest  the  observation  of  the  passenger,  was  originally, 
it  seems,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  Wales.  It  was  erected  by  John  Trevor, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Chancellor  of  Chester,  a.  d.  1346.  Between  the  solid  buttresses, 
which  project  sharply  to  throw  oif  the  pressure  of  sudden  and  powerful  floods  to  which  this 
river  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  subject,  are  four  pointed  arches  of  narrow  span,  under  one  of 
which  the  stream  has  worn  a  deep  cavity,  to  which,  except  when  swollen,  it  is  almost 
confined.  The  foundation  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  merit  ;  the  stonework  being 
fastened  by  iron  clamps  to  the  rock,  though  in  the  age  of  its  erection  it  appeared,  no 
doubt,  a  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  structure.  On  passing  it  we  come  at  once  into  the 
narrow  street  of  Llangollen.  On  the  left,  projecting  over  the  river,  is  one  of  the  principal 
inns,  the  King's -head  ;  and  about  halfway  up  the  street  is  another,  the  Hand,  from  the 
garden  of  which  the  view  up  and  down  the  rushing  Dee  is  exquisitely  charming.  On  an 
eminence  just  above  is  the  church,  which  presents  little  to  detain  the  tourist. 

The  interest  of  Llangollen  itself  is  soon  exhausted,  though  there  are  beautiful  walks 
up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  particularly  one  which  no  traveller  should  miss, 
ascending  on  the  left  of  the  bridge,  which  commands  the  very  picturesque  view  of  the 
place  here  given.  But  the  environs  abound  in  objects  of  at  once  romantic  and  historical 
interest.  Castle  Dinas  Bran,  whose  frowning  ruins  appeared  so  striking  on  the  approach 
from  Wrexham,  will  probably  be  the  first  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  tourist.  It  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  pedestrian  by  a  pleasant  footpath  across 
the  fields,  which  conducts  to  the  foot  of  the  vast  bare  hill,  covered  with  turf  and  fern,  on 
the  levelled  summit  of  which  the  castle  stands.  Those  unequal  to  the  clamber  may  avail 
themselves  of  ponies  or  donkeys,  which  are  generally  in  waiting  about  the  inns. 

The  conical  green  mountain  is  surmounted  by  the  bleak  and  shapeless  remains  of  the 
castle,  which  occupied  the  entire  summit,  and  was  defended,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
steepness  of  the  site,  by  trenches  cut  in  the  rock  where  it  was  not  too  steep  to  be  scaled. 
This  castle  was  furnished  with  a  well.  There  are  no  architectural  features  about  the 
remains,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  place  was  a  rude  stronghold  of  remote  origin,  not 
apparently  rebuilt  by  the  English. 


4-i  DINAS  BRAN — HISTORY. 

«  Castle  Din  as  Bran  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  a  British 
castle,  erected  even  before  the  Roman  invasion.  Its  early  existence  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  touching  of  our  old  historical  traditions  recorded  in  the  "  Brut,"  or 
"  Chronicle  of  England/'  which  we  might  suppose  had  furnished  the  original  idea  of 
Schiller's  noble  poem,  "  The  Bride  of  Messina."  The  Duke  of  Dyfnwal,  or  Cornwall,  left 
two  sons,  Bran  and  Beli.  between  whom  a  struggle  ensued  for  sovereignty.  The  king- 
dom was  divided  between  them  ;  but  further  differences  arising,  each  collected  his  followers, 
and  they  were  about  to  engage  in  this  ruinous  unnatural  conflict,  when  their  mother,  the 
Queen  Torwen,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  bosom  bare,  rushing  in  agony  between  the  hosts, 
and  falling  at  the  feet  of  Bran,  from  whom  she  had  long  been  separated,  by  tears  and 
entreaties  so  wrought  on  him  that  he  advanced  bareheaded  and  unarmed  to  meet  his 
brother,  equally  affected  by  this  touching  appeal.  The  forces  on  both  sides  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  a  lasting  reconciliation  between  the  brothers  was  effected.  The  "  Brut " 
now  represents  them  as  going  together  to  New  Troy  (Troia  Newydd)  or  London  ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  Bran  subsequently  took  up  his  residence  at  this  fortress,  which  he  had 
previously  built,  and  called  after  his  own  name. 

More  sad  and  authentic  are  the  records  connected  with  this  fortress,  presenting  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  times — of  their  turbulence,  their  treachery,  and  cruelty,  when  we  reach 
the  troubled  period  of  the  struggle  between  Cambria  and  her  English  invaders,  in  which 
this  Dinas  Bran,  at  the  entrance  of  the  southern  passes  into  North  Wales,  must  have  been 
a  position  of  great  importance.  In  120.9,  Madog-ap-Gryffydd  Moelor,  the  founder,  in 
a.  d.  1200,  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Valle  Cruris,  was  wrought  on  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  assist  the  forces  of  King  John,  then 
assembled  on  the  frontier  with  the  fellest  purposes  of  vengeance  against  the  hostile 
Welsh  ;  a  purpose  defeated  by  the  politic  retreat  of  the  Cambrian  prince  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Snowdon,  wrhere  he  kept  up  a  harassing  warfare,  which,  for  the  time,  compelled  the 
English  to  retreat.  The  disgraces  and  reverses  of  the  English  monarch  enabling  the 
Welsh,  in  their  turn,  to  become  the  aggressors,  Madog  then  returned  to  his  allegiance 
to  Llewellyn.  After  the  close  of  his  turbulent  career,  originating  probably  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  border  position,  he  was  buried,  in  1236,  in  the  north  transept  of  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey  he  had  founded. 

His  son,  Gryffydd-ap-Madog,  appears  to  have  followed,  perhaps  from  necessity,  the  same 
vacillating  policy.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and  it  is  said,  moreover,  was 
artfully  alienated,  by  the  charms  of  his  beautiful  English  wife,  Emma,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Audley,  from  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  his  fast- sinking  country.  The  English  were 
not  always,  however,  able  to  protect  their  Welsh  allies,  and  the  lands  of  Madog  were 
ravaged  by  Llewellyn  in  revenge  for  his  unnatural  conduct.  Shortly  after  occurred  the 
disastrous  inroad  of  King  Henry,  already  noticed ;  and  after  his  enforced  retreat,  Madog, 
like  his  father,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Llewellyn,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  punish 
him ;  but,  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  in  constant  dread  ot  their 
revenge,  was  henceforth  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  own  fortress,  where  he  at  length  died,  and 
was  buried  by  his  father  at  Valle  Crucis  Abbey. 
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Madog,  the  eldest  of  his  children,  was  the  last  lord  of  Dinas  Bran.  He  died,  as  it 
should  seem,  before  his  children-- between  whom  his  territory  was  divided — were  of  age. 
Wales  was  now  in  the  clutches  of  Edward  I.,  whose  cruel  policy  led  him  to  reward  his 
Norman  lords  with  the  spoil  of  the  native  princes.  The  prize  was  tempting.  Madog, 
the  elder  of  the  children,  inherited  the  lordship  of  Bomfield,  Dinas  Bran,  &c.  ;  Llewelyn, 
the  younger,  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Chirk.  Edward  consigned  the  first  to  the  care 
of  his  favourite,  John,  Earl  Warren ;  and  the  younger  to  Roger  Mortimer,  of  Wigmore. 
The  children  disappeared  ;  but  at  a  time  when  the  liberties  of  Wales  were  crushed,  and 
the  last  of  her  gallant  princes  had  perished  in  the  bootless  struggle  against  the  power  of 
the  English  monarch,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  fate  of  these  orphans  would  excite 
inquiry,  if,  indeed,  their  murder  had  not  been  tacitly  resolved  on.  It  was  an  old  tradition 
of  the  country,  that  two  fairies  were  drowned  under  the  bridge  of  Holt :  this,  no  doubt, 
must  have  originated  in  the  fact,  long  after  discovered,  that  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of 
Dinas  Bran  were  thus  inhumanly  silenced  by  their  English  keepers,  who  continued  hence- 
forth to  hold  their  estates  without  opposition.  Earl  Warren  indeed,  it  is  said,  moved 
by  remorse,  restored  some  part  of  the  family  property  to  the  third  son  of  Griffith-ap- 
Madog,  from  whom  it  descended  in  lineal  succession  to  the  celebrated  Owen  Glendwyr. 

A  melancholy  interest,  it  thus  appears,  invests  the  hoary,  shapeless  fragments  of  Dinas 
Bran  ;  but  if  the  tourist,  full,  perhaps,  of  the  recollection  of  Caernarvon  and  Conway, 
should  deem  them  at  a  distant  glance  unworthy  the  trouble  of  a  clamber,  the  view  from 
the  spot  alone,  on  a  fine  morning,  would  more  than  amply  repay  him  for  the  fatigue  ;  for, 
standing  as  it  were  like  an  outpost  of  the  Cambrian  mountains,  this  isolated  hill,  from 
its  vantage-ground  of  observation,  finely  commands  an  immense  and  varied  extent  of 
border  country.  The  prominent  feature  is  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Dee,  which  the  eye 
can  trace  far  to  the  westward,  coming  down  from  its  source  in  the  misty  mountains  of  Bala, 
and  among  lofty  enclosing  hills, — sometimes  hidden,  and  anon  sweeping  into  light  over  its 
rocky  bed, — and  winding  around  projecting  eminences,  till  having  concentrated  all  its 
greatest  beauties  about  the  favoured  site  of  Llangollen,  which  is  outspread  just  beneath 
the  castle  mount,  it  pursues  its  way  through  the  gradually-opening  hills  far  into  the  open 
plains,  extending  beyond  the  Welsh  frontier  into  the  blue  plains  of  distant  Shropshire. 
The  hills  that  enclose  the  valley  are  in  general  waving  in  outline  ;  sometimes  green,  bald, 
and  bleak,  but  affording  fine  pasturage  ;  sometimes  finely  wooded  ;  but  in  the  rear  of  the 
castle  mount,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  precipitous  glen,  is  a  limestone  range  of  rugged 
precipices,  called  the  Eglwyseg  Bocks,  which,  by  the  contrast  of  their  solitary  sternness, 
finely  set  off  the  green  and  smiling  beauty  of  the  general  landscape. 

The  valley  in  which,  about  a  mile  distant,  are  almost  buried  the  remains  of  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  is  partly  seen  from  Dinas  Bran,  though  the  ruins  themselves  are  hidden.  They 
may  be  reached  by  a  pleasant  path  down  the  side  of  the  mount,  and  along  the  canal,  which 
borders  the  Dee.  Conspicuous,  to  the  westward,  on  the  descent,  is  Dinbren  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Kichard  Jones,  Esq.,  on  a  finely-wooded  eminence,  in  an  enviable  situation, 
which  commands  every  point  of  interest  around.  As  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  lateral 
valley,  coming  down  to  the  Dee,  in  which  Valle  Crucis  is  situated,  and  continue  to  advance 
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towards  the  abbey,  which,  is  soon  seen  peeping  from  a  covert  of  ancient  trees,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  deep  conventual  seclusion  of  the  place — of  its 
sheltered  and  retired  repose.  Of  the  valley,  just  a  field  or  two  wide,  one  lofty  enclosing 
boundary  is  hung  with  thick  unbroken  woods  ;  while  the  other  is  broken  wildly  into 
heath,  and  crag,  and  pasturage,  among  which  the  white  flocks  are  seen  roving  at  intervals 
up  to  the  green  summit  of  the  mountain.  On  either  end  of  the  vale  appears  no  outlet  to 
the  world  beyond,  the  seclusion  and  stillness  are  complete.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
ruins  a  small  stream  murmurs,  scarce  audibly,  through  the  green  pasturage,  and  dives  under 
the  deep  wood,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Dee. 

On  approaching  the  abbey,  its  western  front,  of  which  the  architecture  is  more  graceful  than 
any  other  part  of  the  building,  partly  concealed  by  a  group  of  noble  ash-trees,  is  very  pictu- 
resque ;  and  on  entering,  the  mingled  masses  of  ruined  arches  and  foliage,  with  the  hills 
beyond,  keep  up  the  impression  with  which  it  is  approached,  and  as  it  is  the  visitor  will  feel 
disposed  to  linger  among  its  grey  rocks  and  moss-grown  fragments,  overhung  with  rustling 
ash  and  sycamore-trees  of  noble  growth,  before  he  can  break  the  half-melancholy  chain  of 
idle  reverie,  to  investigate  the  plan  or  details  of  the  original  structure.  Of  these  neither 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  remarkable  for  extent  or  style.  The  church  was,  as  usual, 
cruciform,  its  length  about  180ft.;  the  whole  north  side  of  the  nave  is  thrown  down,  but 
the  transepts  remain.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  architecture  is  the  exterior  of  the 
east  end. 

The  abbey  derives  its  name,  "  Vallis  Crucis,"  or  the  Valley  of  the  Cross,  from  a  very  curious 
pillar  or  cross,  called  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg,  in  a  field  in  an  adjoining  meadow,  near  the  second 
milestone  from  Llangollen.  From  an  ancient  inscription  upon  it,  now  illegible,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  Eliseg,  father  of  Brochmail,  Prince  of  Powisland, 
(that  part  of  Wales  formerly  extending  from  the  Severn  to  the  Dee,  and  including  the 
country  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,)  who  perished  at  the  battle  of  Chester  in  607, 
by  Concenn,  his  great-grandson.  This  pillar  remained  as  broken,  it  is  supposed,  during  the 
civil  wars,  till  re-edified,  in  1779,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Trevor  Hall.  The  abbey,  for  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  was  founded  by  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd  Moelor,  lord  of  the  neighbouring  Dinas 
Bran,  in  the  year  1200,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Madoc  was,  as  is  sup- 
posed, buried  in  the  north  transept.  No  events  of  any  historical  importance  are  recorded 
in  connexion  with  this  secluded  spot.  It  had,  as  usual,  its  list  of  benefactors ;  its  pos- 
sessions were  ample,  including  a  fishery  on  the  Dee ;  and  some  of  its  abbots  are  said  to 
have  lived  in  a  luxurious  style,  which  recals  Beckford's  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
monasteries  in  his  day.  Camden  describes  it  as  "wholly  decaied  "  in  his  day,  a.d.  1586, 
having  been  dissolved  with  the  rest  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  about  1538. 

Adjoining  the  abbey  to  the  eastward,  is  a  small  house  and  garden,  which,  though 
pretty  enough  in  itself,  is  sadly  out  of  character,  and  greatly  impairs  the  otherwise  unbroken 
solitude  of  the  spot.  There  is  a  walk  under  the  wood  just  behind,  after  crossing  a  little 
stream,  which  is  perfectly  enchanting.  What  remains  of  the  abbey  itself  is  now  converted 
into  a  farm,  and  portions  of  the  original  structure,  including  a  Saxon  gateway,  and  a  richly 
adorned  window  adjoining,  are  seen  on  the  approach  from  the  west.  The  farmer's  family 
reside  in  what  was  part  of  the  dormitory. 
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The  walk  back  to  Llangollen,  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  follows  the  course  of  the  canal, 
and  displays  some  exquisite  peeps  at  the  scenery  of  the  Dee.  Plas  Newydd,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  chosen  retreat  of  two  ladies  of  rank,  the 
Eight  Hon.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Ponsonby,  who,  about  the  year  1779, 
suddenly  quitted  their  families,  and  came  to  Llangollen,  then  far  more  secluded  than  at 
present,  with  the  view  of  passing  their  days  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  of  the 
pleasures  of  cultivated  taste.  Their  retreat  was  discovered,  and  they  were  for  a  while  com- 
pelled to  quit  their  beloved  retirement ;  but  they  returned  a  second  time  to  Llangollen, 
accompanied  by  a  servant,  Mary  Carol,  and  passed  long  and  happy  lives  in  beautifying  the 
chosen  seat  of  Plas  Newydd,  and  in  engaging  in  works  of  charity  and  utility  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  small  but  elegant  dwelling  is  decorated  in  a  peculiar  and  fantastic  style  ; 
the  front  is  enclosed  by  a  palisade,  ornamented  with  antique  figures  ;  the  entrance  door  is  quite 
unique  in  the  same  curious  way.  The  grounds  are  also  arranged  with  a  prettiness  of  taste 
which  has  been  honoured  by  some  high  praises ;  they  abound  in  beautiful  nooks,  and  are 
kept  in  the  nicest  order. 

The  first  of  the  three  who  died  was  Mary  Carol,  to  whose  memory  the  surviving  ladies 
gratefully  erected  the  monument  of  triangular  form  in  Llangollen  church,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  died  June  2,  1829,  at  the  age  of  90,  and  Miss 
Ponsonby,  December  9,  1831,  aged  76.  Their  epitaphs  were  added  to  the  other  sides  of  the 
monument,  which  may  well  be  deemed  a  most  interesting  memorial,  both  of  the  singular 
occurrence  which  it  recals,  and  the  excellence  of  heart  of  these  benevolent  recluses,  the 
memory  of  whose  good  deeds  is  revered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Llangollen  to  Corwen  the  road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  commands, 
especially  for  some  miles  after  leaving  the  former  place,  some  splendid  river  scenery.  Indeed 
this  wizard  stream  is  everywhere  gloriously  fine,  winding  its  way  among  lofty  hills,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  clothed  with  wild  sheep-dotted  moorland,  their  sides  adorned  with  golden 
corn  and  pasture,  with  a  few  antique  farms,  and  hung  with  noble  old  woods,  which  descend 
to  the  stream,  and  overhang  its  dark-brown  waters :  its  course,  singularly  mazy,  displays 
alternately  a  bed  of  glistening  shoals  and  rapids,  breaking  into  sparkling  foam  and  cascade ; 
and  anon,  completely  changing  its  expression,  glides  solemnly  under  some  umbrageous  bank, 
through  still,  green  meadows  and  corn-fields.  It  is  a  style  of  scenery  every  turn  of  which 
discloses  some  new  and  beautiful  combination,  and  renders  the  ride  to  Corwen  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  in  the  country.  The  Dee  has  ever  been  a  famed  resort  of  the  angler,  the 
trout  are  celebrated  and  very  plentiful,  and  the  salmon  also  ascend  above  Llangollen,  though 
in  consequence  of  the  many  obstructions,  fewer  than  formerly. 

About  five  miles  on  this  road  is  Glyn  Dyffrdwy,  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Owen  Glendwyr,  of  whom  the  most  part  of  English  tourists  know  little  more  than  is 
contained  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV.,  though,  were  it  only  from  the  numerous  signs  bearing 
his  image  and  superscription  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  would  appear  to  justify  his  own  boast, 
that  he  was  not  "  in  the  roll  of  common  men/'  He  was  descended  from  the  lords  of  Dinas 
Bran,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  being;  in  his 
train  when  he  surrendered  to  Bolingbroke  at  Flint  Castle.     In  the  course  of  a  feud  with 
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Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  touching  some  disputed  land,  Owen  submitted  his  claims  to  the  par- 
liament of  Henry  IV.,  who  treated  them  with  neglect ;  on  which  the  chieftain  seized  his 
adversary,  and  ravaged  his  town  and  castle  of  Ruthin.  The  English  king,  at  the  instance  of 
the  captive  lord,  negociated  with  Owen  for  his  ransom,  which  was  fixed  at  no  less  than 
10,000  marks.  This  success  and  the  nattering  promises  of  his  countrymen,  combined  to 
awaken  his  ambition,  and  engaged  him  to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the  principality:  and 
he  engaged  and  defeated  Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  king,  jealous 
of  Edmund,  -willingly  allowed  him  to  remain  in  Owen's  hands,  and  the  chieftain  knew 
too  well  how  to  conciliate  his  high-born  prisoner,  by  marrying  him  to  his  daughter,  of  whom 
Edmund  was  enamoured.  Assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  ;  he  then  secretly 
concerted  with  the  Earls  of  Worcester  and  Northumberland,  with  Henry  Percy,  and  the  Scot- 
tish chief  Douglas,  that  rebellion  which  forms  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV.  The 
secret  was  betrayed  to  the  king  by  Sir  David  Gam,  the  enemy  of  Owen ;  and  the  monarch, 
thus  enabled  to  make  timely  preparations,  met  his  combined  enemies  at  Shrewsbury  field ; 
but  before  Owen,  who  was  hastening  up  with  a  large  body  of  men,  could  arrive  in  time  to 
have  turned,  perhaps,  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Wales  was  now  open  to  the  king's  forces, 
which  were  led  on  by  the  kings  son,  afterwards  Henry  V.  Owen  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
and  after  a  disastrous  battle,  in  which  his  son  was  taken,  he  never  regained  his  power ;  but 
still  continued  to  harass  and  annoy  the  English  with  such  fatal  success  as  to  draw  down 
upon  his  countrymen  the  severe  vengeance  of  the  king,  in  the  form  of  numerous  cruel  and 
humiliating  enactments.  The  remainder  of  his  career  was  troubled,  his  life  that  of  an 
outlaw,  hunted  into  remote  fastnesses,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  died  miserably.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  aright  the  measure  of  patriotism  which  may  have  entered  into  the 
character  of  this  daring  and  wily  chieftain,  but  turbulent  and  selfish  ambition  was  too 
probably  its  mainspring. 

Soon  after  leaving  Glyn  Dyffrdwy  we  reach  the  small  town  of  Corwen,  where  we  were 
saluted  by  the  image  of  Owen  on  the  signs.  The  church  is  romantically  situated,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  Archbishop  of  St.  David's,  "  the  godliest  man  and  greatest  clerk  of 
all  Wales,"  who  died  in  1009.  But  the  most  interesting  object  is  a  neat  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  churchyard,  called  Corwen  College.  It  consists  of  six  dwellings  with  en- 
dowment for  the  support  of  six  widows  of  poor  clergymen,  possessed  of  the  cure  of  souls  at 
the  time  of  their  decease,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth.  It  was  built  and  endowed  by  William 
Eyton,  Esq.  of  Plas  Warren,  Shropshire,  who  left  by  will,  in  1 709,  a  sum  for  this  purpose, 
though  the  building  was  not  finished,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  over  the  entrance,  till 
1750.  The  original  endowment  was  sixty  pounds,  now  doubled,  the  whole  of  which  by  a 
singular  circumstance  having  once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  single  tenant.  A  provision  was 
made  in  the  will  that  the  widows  should  keep  the  building  in  repair,  and  if  at  any  time  there 
should  be  less  than  the  number,  those  resident  were  to  share  the  residue  of  the  income. 

Opposite  to  the  town  is  a  British  post,  called  Caer-Drewyn,  supposed  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Owen  Gwynnedd  when  Henry  II.,  on  his  expedition  into  Wales,  was  encamped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vale.  The  monarch  had  assembled  his  troops  on  the  Berwyn,  and  guarded 
against  surprise  by  strong  entrenchments,  and  every  possible  precaution      In  the  midst  of  a 
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difficult  country,  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  harassed  by  hostile  hosts,  who  pounced  upon 
stragglers  from  the  starving  camp,  Henry,  who  had  entered  the  principality  with  the  fellest 
projects  of  vengeance,  was  at  length  compelled  to  renounce  his  schemes,  and  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  the  principality.  The  place  of  encampment,  which  also  became  the  retreat  of 
Owen  Glendwyr,  may  still  be  traced  between  Corwen  church  and  the  village  of  Canwyd. 

The  great  road  crossing  the  Dee  continues  as  far  as  the  comfortable  inn  called  "  The 
Druid/'  where  a  branch  turns  off  to  Bala.  The  road,  winding  among  hills  on  a  gradual 
ascent,  discloses  at  length  the  outspread  Llyn  Tegid,  or  Bala  Lake  ;  a  scene,  as  beheld  under 
a  day  of  sunshine  gleaming  through  soft  clouds,  more  exquisitely  "riant"  than  any  in 
"Wales,  so  well  wooded  and  cheerfully  cultivated  and  adorned  with  seats  are  the  environs  of 
the  town,  though  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  pleasingly  solitary.  A  dinner  at  the  "  White 
Lion,"  a  capital  inn,  will  enable  the  tourist  to  decide  upon  the  flavour  of  the  lake  trout, 
which  really  merits  all  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it.  While  regaling  on  this  luxury,  we 
were  delighted  by  the  performance  of  some  genuine  Welsh  airs,  by  the  harper  belonging  to 
the  establishment.  In  general,  this  harping  at  the  Welsh  inns  is  anything  but  agreeable, 
and  indeed  amounts  at  times  to  a  positive  annoyance,  little  inferior  to  the  drone  of  a 
persevering  barrel-organ  ; — the  eternal  thrumming  of  tunes  which  have  grown  stale  in  the 
metropolis,  instead  of  the  real  old  music  of  the  country,  is  a  custom  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance  f — but  with  the  wild  airs  of  the  native  music,  half  gay, 
half  mournful,  and  quite  unlike  any  other,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  the  Arab, 
it  is  indeed  no  small  delight  to  be  greeted.  Bala  appeared,  at  a  passing  glance,  one 
of  the  neatest  and  most  cheerful  of  the  small  Welsh  towns,  which  in  general  have  little 
to  recommend  them.  Passing  through  it,  you  come  at  once  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
along  which  the  road  winds,  for  the  most  part  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  to  its 
extremity,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  has  a  character 
of  placid  softness  peculiar  to  itself ;  some  might  deem  it  indeed  tame :  the  banks  are 
nowhere  precipitous,  but  rise  gradually  into  lofty  sloping  wooded  eminences,  with  a  few 
solitary  dwellings  and  cultivated  fields  ;  but  it  is  a  species  of  scenery  that  steals  gently  upon 
one,  revealing,  but  gradually,  the  full  loveliness  of  its  expression.  As  we  advance  along  the 
banks,  the  road  ascends  to  a  greater  elevation,  and  commands  a  wider  view  of  the  expanse  of 
water ;  and  in  addition  the  twin  mountains  of  the  finely  sloped  Arran  Fowddy  and  the  long 
range  of  Arenig  rise  beyond  the  low  shores  of  the  lake,  and  redeem  it  from  all  reproach  of  • 
insipidity,  by  the  noble  and  picturesque  background  they  afford.  Bala  is  an  excellent 
station  for  the  angler.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  such  as  pike,  perch,  trout,  eels,  and 
roach,  and  the  curious  gwyniad,  so  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its  scales :  its  weight  rarely 
exceeds  four  pounds,  and  its  flavour  is  considered  somewhat  insipid :  it  is  so  shy  in  its 
habits  that  it  is  generally  taken  by  net  rather  than  by  the  angler. 

Tranquil  as  is  the  aspect  of  Bala  Lake,  there  are  seasons  when,  by  the  influx  of  the 
numerous  torrents  hurrying  down  from  its  cradle  of  mountains,  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains, 
it  rises  above  the  level  of  its  bed,  and  lashed  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  overleaps  its  boun- 
daries and  rushes  down  the  valley"  spreading  consternation  and  ruin  in  its  course.  In  June, 
1781,  after  long-continued  rains,  the  final  impulse  was  given  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  a 
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water- spout :  the  terrific  torrent  issuing  from  the  lake;  tore  madly  down  the  valley,  de- 
vastating fields  and  cottages,  and  by  the  suddenness  and  unusual  height  of  its  flood, 
causing  the  loss  of  several  lives,  before  the  startled  peasantry  could  effect  their  escape  to  a 
higher  level.  A  frightful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  added  to  the  general  terror.  Huge 
trees  were  uprooted  and  borne  down  by  the  raging  waters.  The  elements  seemed  unloosed 
and  warring  in  their  fury,  threatening  universal  destruction.  One  must  witness  the  might 
of  these  swollen  torrents,  and  listen  to  the  echoes  of  heaven's  artillery  as  they  roll  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  before  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  mingled  sublimity  and  terror 
of  such  a  catastrophe  as  this. 

The  road  ascends  from  the  end  of  the  lake  into  a  wild  bare  country,  through  which  the 
infant  Dee,  a  mere  streamlet,  is  seen  coming  down  from  its  source  among  the  mountains.  On 
the  "  point  culminant  "  there  is  a  house  so  nicely  placed  that  the  waters,  it  is  said,  descend 
on  either  side  into  the  Dee  or  the  Mawddach. 

Before  we  reluctantly  leave  the  banks  of  the  former  river,  however,  let  us  add  a  few  words 
to  our  previous  description  of  it.  It  is,  in  addition  to  its  natural  beauties,  one  of  the  most 
poetic  in  association  of  any  stream  in  Britain,  and  was  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  ancient- 
Britons,  who,  ere  they  mingled  in  battle  with  their  Saxon  invaders,  were  accustomed 
religiously  to  kiss  the  earth  of  its  hallowed  banks  and  to  drink  of  its  charmed  waters.  It 
is  famed  in  the  poetry  of  Spencer,  who  selects  its  banks  for  the  dwelling  of  the  foster-father 
of  Arthur — 

"  Lowe  in  a  valley  green, 
Under  the  foot  of  Rawran,  mossie  o'er, 
From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  clene, 
His  tumbling  billows  roles  with  gentle  roar  ;" 

a  description  as  beautiful  as  it  is  literally  faithful  to  the  bright  glancing  of  its  arrowy  waters. 
Here  commences  a  long  and  gradual  descent  to  Dolgelly,  which  at  every  step  becomes 
more  and  more  magnificent,  as  the  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Wnion  as  it  foams  through 
a  spreading  region  of  wild  forest,  and  the  stern  and  noble  outline  of  Cader  Idris  bursts  upon 
us  like  an  enormous  rampart,  almost  striding  across  the  distant  vale,  its  long  ridges  and 
perpendicular  precipices  successively  developing  themselves  as  we  near  the  little  gray  town 
of  Dolgelly,  above  which  they  tower  with  a  grandeur  superior  to  any  other  mountain  in 
Wales.  Dolgelly  is  deliciously  placed  in  the  lap  of  this  woody  valley,  surrounded  with 
heights  gradually  rising  from  it  in  almost  Alpine  character  and  variety,  and  full  of  charming 
passages  of  wood  and  brook  scenery — an  excellent  head-quarters  for  numerous  pleasant 
excursions.  Travellers  are  generally  severe  upon  the  Welsh  towns,  and  Dolgelly,  in  particular, 
has  come  in  for  much  reproach  for  its  irregularity  and  dinginess  ;  but  the  former  is  a  pictu- 
resque quality  in  a  mountain  town,  and  the  latter,  produced  by  the  grey  stone  and  slate  of 
the  materials,  after  all,  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  would  be  modern  garish  brick  or 
plaster  ;  such  at  least  would  be  the  opinion  of  an  artist.  The  principal  inn  is  the  "  Golden 
Lion/'  the  garden  of  which  opens  on  the  green,  affording  a  delightful  walk.  The  shallow 
river,  passing  under  a  picturesque  ivied  bridge,  sweeps  rippling  on  one  side  of  this  grassy  area, 
under  a  wooded  bank,  above  which  is  seen  a  neat  Gothic  school  of  recent  erection  ;  on  the  other 
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is  the  town  and  church,  with  numerous  neat  country  houses,  finely  placed  among  the  hills, 
which  ascend  stage  by  stage  to  the  base  of  the  precipitous  Cader  Idris. 

The  facetious  Fuller,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century  ago,  givejs  a  singular  enigmatical 
account  of  Dolgelly. 

"1.  The  walls  thereof  are  three  miles  high. 

2.  Men  go  into  it  over  the  water  ;  but 

3.  Go  out  of  it  under  the  water. 

4.  The  steeple  thereof  doth,  grow  therein. 

5.  There  are  more  alehouses  than  houses." 

These  he  solves  in  the  following  manner  :  The  first  alludes  to  the  mountains  surrounding 
the  place.  The  second,  that  at  one  entrance  to  the  town  there  was  a  bridge,  over  which 
all  travellers  must  pass.  The  third,  that  at  the  other  they  had  to  go  under  a  wooden 
trough,  carried  across  the  road  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  a  distance  to  an  overshot 
mill  on  the  opposite  side.  For  the  explanation  of  the  fourth,  the  bells  (if  plural)  hung  in  a 
yew-tree.  And  fifthly,  "  the  tenements  were  divided  into  two  or  more  tipling  houses,  and 
that  even  chimneyless  barns  were  often  used  for  that  purpose/'  It  must  be  presumed  that 
he  penned  this  description  from  the  state  of  the  town  during  the  time  of  fair,  when  almost 
every  house  is  open  for  the  sale  of  Cwrw  dda,  or  Welsh  ale.  Respecting  the  other  allusions 
none  will  at  present  apply,  except  the  first  two. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at  Dolgelly  in  webs,  or  coarse  cloths  and  flannels.  The 
principal  market  for  these  goods  was  formerly  Shrewsbury  ;  but  so  large  a  portion  has  of 
late  years  been  purchased  by  agents  on  the  spot,  that  the  inhabitants  have  had  little  occasion 
to  send  to  such  a  distant  market.  Another  article  in  the  kerseymere  line  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  manufactures  of  the  place.  The  number  of  hands  necessarily 
employed  in  these  departments  have  rendered  the  place  very  populous,  comparatively  with 
other  towns  in  the  county.  By  the  census  in  1801,  the  number  of  houses  returned  was  630, 
and  the  population  2949.  But  since  that  period  the  trade  has  been  more  flourishing,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  course  greatly  increased. 

From  its  scattered,  unimportant  look,  the  stranger  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  Dolgelly  is  the  county-town  of  Merionethshire,  where  the  assizes  are  held  alternately 
with  Bala.  The  county-hall  and  gaol  are  the  principal  buildings,  if  we  except  the  church, 
which,  except  on  a  rainy  day,  perhaps,  few  will  be  tempted  to  examine.  Its  exterior  is 
unimportant,  and  there  is  no  peculiarity  within,  but  the  unusual  absence  of  pews,  and  the 
singular  appearance  of  decorated  coffin-plates,  taken  from  the  coffins  at  the  time  of  burial,  and 
strangely  suspended  here,  like  ships,  or  legs,  arms,  and  other  members,  as  votive  or  grate- 
ful offerings  are  in  continental  churches.  There  is  one  old  monument  of  the  Vychan  or 
Vaughan  family.  The  only  antiquity  that  the  place  can  boast,  is  a  fragment  of  the 
parliament-house  of  Owen  Glendwyr.  In  the  irregular  old  market-place  there  is  often  a 
considerable  bustle,  and  gathering  of  peaked  hats  and  broad  frills  ;  it  being  a  centre  to  the 
surrounding  country,  the  place  being  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  webs,  or  coarse  cloths 
and  flannels,  which  employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands. 

But  it  is  not  to  see  towns  that  the  traveller  visits  Wales,  and  the  environs  of  Dolgelly 
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amply  redeem  the  insignificance  of  the  place  itself.  Cader  Idris  is  the  great  object  of 
attraction,  though  his  noble  crest  is  often  obstinately  covered  with  clouds,  which  prevent 
many  from  attempting  to  go  up  at  all,  while  others,  in  the  very  nick  of  time  and  triumphant 
ascent,  are  caught  in  some  pitiless  fog,  which  defrauds  them  of  the  reward  of  their  toil,  when 
within  an  ace  of  the  summit.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  ascent  from  Dolgelly  is  less 
attractive  than  that  from  half-way  down  the  river  ;  but  here  guides  and  ponies  can  always 
be  obtained,  and  carriages  may  ascend  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Besides  the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris,  there  are  numerous  pleasing  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Dolgelly. 

A  visit  to  the  "  Torrent  Walk  "  will  open  up  an  exquisite  variety  of  brook  scenery ; 
and  at  about  two  miles  distance  is  Nannau,  the  seat  of  the  Vaughans.  The  house  is  said 
to  stand  on  higher  ground  than  any  in  Britain ;  and  the  park,  commanding  noble  views 
of  Cader  Idris,  is  romantic  and  well  wooded.  One  of  its  most  noted  ornaments,  till  lately, 
was  a  venerable  oak,  pierced  by  art  into  the  form  of  an  arch — its  girth  twenty-seven  feet  and 
a  half.  It  was  called  "  Derwen,  Ceubren  yr  Ellyll " — The  Hollow  Oak,  the  Haunt  of 
Demons.  Of  the  origin  of  this  appellation,  Miss  Costello  gives  an  interesting  legend. 
Nannau  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  by  a  loyal  Welsh  knight,  named  Howell  Sele, 
who  was  encountered  and  slain  in  a  quarrel,  beneath  this  tree,  by  Owen  Glendwyr, 
then  a  rebel  against  the  English  king ;  Madog,  Owen's  friend,  being  the  only  witness 
of  the  encounter.  It  was  some  forty  years  after  when  Madog  revealed  to  the  bereaved  lady 
of  Nannau,  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  some  trace  of  her  missing  husband,  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  the  place  where  his  body  was  concealed.  Upon  their  hasty  retreat  Owen 
and  his  friend  had  hidden  the  corpse  in  the  hollow  oak-tree.  It  was  now  conveyed  to 
Kymmer  Abbey  in  the  vale  below,  where  a  tomb  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Howell  Sele, 
and  masses  instituted  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The  old  tree  was  of  course  the  favourite 
haunt  of  evil  spirits  long  after  the  discovery.  It  fell  to  the  ground  in  1813,  the  night  after  a 
drawing  had  been  taken  of  it  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  which  has  been  repeatedly  copied 
and  distributed,  and  has  preserved  its  picturesque  appearance. 

The  old  oak  at  Nannau  is  selected  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  as  the  scene  of  a 
picturesque  incident,  in  his  recent  poetical  romance  of  "  Arthur."  Sir  Gawaine,  sent  forth 
in  quest  of  his  prince,  under  the  guidance  of  a  raven,  is  conducted  by  the  ill-omened  bird  to 
this  particular  spot,  where  the  knight,  overcome  with  fatigue,  addresses  to  his  sable  con- 
ductor the  following  request : — 

" '  This  oak  presents  a  choice  of  boughs  for  you, 

For  me  a  curtain  and  a  grassy  mound.' 

Straight  to  the  oak  the  obedient  raven  flew, 

And  croak'd  with  merry,  yet  malignant  sound. 
The  luckless  knight  thought  nothing  of  the  croak, 
And  laid  him  down  beneath  the  Fairy's  Oak. 

Of  evil  fame  was  Nannau's  antique  tree, 

Yet  styled  c  the  hollow  oak  of  demon  race  ; ' 
But  blithe  Gwynn  ab  Nudd's  elphin  family 
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Were  the  gay  demons  of  the  slandered  place ; 
And  ne'er  in  scene  more  elphin,  near  and  far, 
On  dancing  faries  glanced  the  smiling  star. 


Sir  Gawaine  slept — Sir  Gawaine  slept  not  long, 

His  ears  were  tickled,  and  his  nose  was  tweaked ; 
Light  feet  ran  quick  his  stalwart  limbs  along, 

Light  fingers  pinched  him,  and  light  voices  squeaked. 
He  op'd  his  eyes,  the  left  and  then  the  right  ; 
Fair  was  the  scene,  and  hideous  was  his  fright ! 

The  tiny  people  swarm  around,  and  o'er  him ; 

Here  on  his  breast  they  lead  the  morris  dance, 
There,  in  each  ray,  diagonal  before  him, 

They  wheel,  leap,  pirouette,  caper,  shoot  askance, 
Climb  row  on  row  each  other's  pea-green  shoulder, 
And  point  and  mow  upon  the  shocked  beholder. 

And  some  had  faces  lovelier  than  Cupido's, 

With  rose-bud  lips,  all  dimpling  o'er  with  glee ; 
And  some  had  brows  as  ominous  as  Dido's, 

When  Ilion's  pious  traitor  put  to  sea ; 
Some  had  bull-heads,  some  lions',  but  in  small, 
And  some  (the  finer  drest)  no  heads  at  all. 

By  mortal  dangers  scared,  the  wise  resort 

To  means  fugacious,  licet  et  licebit  : 
But  he  who  settles  in  a  fairy's  court 

Loses  that  option,  sedet  et  sedebit : 
Thrice  Gawaine  strove  to  stir,  nor  stirred  a  jot ; 
Charms,  cramps,  and  torments  nailed  him  to  the  spot." 

Sir  Gawaine,  being  a  courteous  and  fair-spoken  knight,  addresses  the  king  of  the  Fays  so 
politely,  that  he  releases  him  from  durance,  and  conducts  him  amidst  the  marvellous 
splendours  of  the  fairy  kingdom  :—- 

"  Such  dainty  cheer — such  rush  of  revelry — 

Such  silver  laughter — such  arch-happy  faces— 
Such  sportive  quarrels  from  excess  of  glee — 

Hush'd  up  with  such  sly  innocent  embraces, 
Might  well  make  twice  six  thousand  years  appear, 
To  elfin  minds,  a  sadly  nipped  career ! 

Flash'd  founts,  in  shells  of  pearl,  which  crystal  walls 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hues  redouble ; 
There  in  the  blissful  subterranean  halls, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  human  trouble, 
Glide  the  gay  race ;  each  sound  our  discord  knows, 
Faint  heard  above,  but  lulls  them  to  repose. 
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The  wealth  displayed,  however,  is  too  much  for  the  knight's,  "  acquisitiveness"  and  he  is 
tempted  to  hint  his  desire  for  a  participation  : — 

"  0,  Gawaine,  blush  !     Alas  !  that  gorgeous  sight 

But  woke  the  latent  mammon  in  the  man, 
While  fairy  treasures  shone  upon  the  knight, 

His  greedy  thoughts  on  lands  and  castles  ran. 
He  stretch'd  his  hands,  he  felt  his  fingers  itch  : 
*  Sir  Fay/  quoth  he, '  you  must  be  monstrous  rich  ! ' 

Scarce  fall  the  words  from  those  unlucky  lips, 

Than  down  rushed  darkness,  flooding  all  the  place ; 
His  feet  a  fairy  in  a  twinkling  trips ; 

The  angry  winglets  swarm  upon  his  face  ; 
Pounce  on  their  prey  the  tiny  torturers  flew, 
And  sang  this  moral,  while  they  pinch'd  him  blue  : 

*  Joy  to  him  who  fairy  treasures, 
With  a  fairy's  eye  can  see ; 
Woe  to  him  who  counts  and  measures, 
What  the  worth  in  coin  may  be. 

Gems  from  withered  leaves  we  fashion, 
For  the  spirit  pure  from  stain  ; 
Grasp  them  with  a  sordid  passion, 
And  they  turn  to  leaves  again.'" 

Miss  Costello  observes,  "  that  the  ancient  customs  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  not 
altogether  fallen  into  disuse  ;  but  what  remains  of  them  does  not  induce  one  to  desire  their 
continuance. 

"  I  was  told,  that  on  occasion  of  a  marriage  in  a  great  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
servants  of  the  establishment  were  literally  worn  out  with  constant  attendance  on  the 
country  people,  who  continued  for  more  than  three  weeks  to  arrive  at  the  house,  with 
offerings  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  These  consisted  of  poultry,  eggs,  pigs,  tea,  sugar, 
and  all  kinds  of  eatables,  till  there  was  scarcely  space  left  to  stow  away  the  hecatombs 
which  came  pouring  in.  Some  persons  brought  pots,  pans,  dishes,  and  other  household 
stores,  and  one  peasant  woman  rode  on  horseback,  from  a  very  great  distance,  with  an 
offering  of  pence,  which  it  was  unmannerly  to  decline.  All  this  host  expected  a  hospitable 
reception ;  and,  as  every  day  brought  them  in  tribes,  those  whom  they  came  to  honour 
found  themselves  besieged  in  their  dwelling  and  unable  to  obtain  any  sort  of  attendance  on 
themselves.  At  length,  the  servants,  many  of  whom  were  English,  declared  that  they 
could  support  the  fatigue  no  longer,  and  peremptory  orders  were  obliged  to  be  issued  that  no 
more  offerings  were  to  be  brought,  as  they  would  not  be  received.  This  gave  great  offence, 
for  not  only  is  it  thought  right  to  overwhelm  their  superiors  by  this  kind  of  attention,  but  a 
return  is  duly  expected,  and  some  desire  of  gain  is  mixed  up  with  this  apparent  friendship. 
This  custom,  which  is  practised  at  weddings  in  Brittany,  is  there  confined  to  the  lower 
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classes,  but  in  this  part  of  Wales,  extends  to  persons  of  rank,  who  are  much  annoyed  at  the 
perseverance  of  the  peasantry  in  keeping  it  up." 

The  young  couple  whose  marriage  gifts  were  so  perplexing,  became  somewhat  unpopular 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  their  wish  to  avoid  the  honours  intended  them,  of 
being  drawn  in  triumph  by  an  assembly  of  little  less  than  ten  thousand  Welsh  peasants, 
from  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  to  their  residence,  at  a  considerable  distance. 
When  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  zealous  welcomers  of  the  bride  had  been  regaling  on 
strong  ale  for  three  days,  and  that  scarcely  one  of  the  dense  mass  was  sober,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  bridegroom  should  resolutely  insist  on  his  horses  not  being  taken  off.  "  No- 
thing, however,  could  exceed  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  people  ;  they  destroyed  the 
arches  of  flowers  they  had  raised,  and  the  next  Sunday  the  carriage  was  pelted.  This 
tyranny  of  affection  is  certainly  far  from  agreeable." 

A  high  rock  in  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds  is  called  Moel-yr-Thrwm,  (or  the  Hill  of 
Oppression).     It  was  evidently  an  ancient  British  post. 

Of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Kymmer  there  are  but  few  remains.  They  are  near  Llanyltid 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  may  be  visited  by  the  pedestrian  on  his  way 
to  the  waterfalls  between  Dolgelly  and  Maenturog.  Of  these,  the  nearest,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Dolgelly,  is  Khiader  Du.  Rhiader-y-Mawddach  (the  Fall  of  the  Mawddach)  and 
Pistill-y  -Caen  (the  Fall  of  the  Caen)  are  about  eight  miles  distance. 

"  This  spot,"  says  a  celebrated  tourist,  "  is  surrounded  with  dark  and  impending  scenery, 
and  the  water  is  thrown  with  vast  impetuosity  over  three  smooth  black  rocks,  each  in  a 
different  direction.  Of  its  height  I  could  form  no  idea,  as  the  top  of  the  upper  fall,  by  the 
winding  of  the  rocks,  was  not  visible  from  below.  The  rock  which  hangs  immediately 
over  the  fall  was,  from  its  great  height  and  rude  form,  a  fine  object  in  the  landscape,  and 
the  whole  of  the  hollow,  for  some  distance  below  the  cataract,  extremely  grand.  I  at- 
tempted to  climb  to  the  upper  part,  but  the  rocks  were  too  precipitous  and  slippery  to 
attempt  it  without  danger ;  therefore,  contenting  myself  with  seeing  as  much  as  I  could  from 
below,  I  crossed  the  water,  and  kept  along  the  shelving  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
for  nearly  half-a-mile.  Here  the  banks  closed  in  over  my  head,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
chasm,  from  which  the  light  was  excluded  by  the  dark  foliage  on  each  side,  and  I  found 
myself  entering,  to  appearance,  into  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and  horrid  cavern;  the  sides  were 
too  steep  for  me  to  think  of  clambering  up,  and  except  by  going  quite  back  again  to  the 
cataract,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  penetrate  the  place.  The  darkness  did  not  extend  far, 
and  finding  its  banks  sufficiently  slanting  to  admit  of  my  ascending  the  meadows  above, 
I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  escape  from  this  abode  of  damp  and  horror." 

Pistill-y- Caen. — Seven  miles  from  Dolgelly,  our  guide  conducted  us  over  a  bridge  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  called  Pont-ar-Garfa,  from  the  river  of  that  name,  which  flows  under  it. 
From  hence  we  proceeded  nearly  two  miles,  on  a  gradual  ascent  over  a  slate  mountain,  the 
dulness  of  which  was  soon  contrasted  by  a  magnificent  and  sublime  prospect.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  Tylyn  Gwladys,  which  we  had  been  ascending,  is  opposed  by  the  lofty  mountain 
Cwm-Ysom,  and  the  profound  valley  of  Mawddach  at  its  feet.  Through  this  immense 
hollow  the  two  torrents,  Cayne  and  Mawddach,  pour  their  irresistible  streams  ;  and  though 
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the  deep  woods,  which  completely  clothe  the  declivities  on  either  side,  preclude  a  view  of 
their  troubled  waters,  yet  the  roar  of  their  cataracts  swells  upon  the  gale,  and  reaches  the 
ear  in  one  continual  peal  of  distant  thunder.  The  solemn  sentiments  which  this  circum- 
stance naturally  inspires,  were  exalted  and  enlivened,  as  we  descended,  by  the  surrounding 
scenery  ;  the  umbrageous  and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  glen,  the  precipitous  declivity  of  the 
hills,  and  the  sharp  rocky  crags  which  shot  through  the  verdant  clothing  of  their  sides. 
An  infinite  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  but  disposed  with 
the  justest  taste  and  happiest  effect,  the  trembling  foliage  of  the  aspen,  the  vivid  berries  of 
the  mountain-ash,  and  the  melancholy  shade  of  the  pendant  birch,  complete  the  beauties  of 
this  fairy  region. 

Our  first  object  was  the  Pistill-y-Caen,  or  Fall  of  the  Caen  ;  in  order  to  approach  which, 
we  passed  over  a  rude  alpine  bridge,  formed  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak  thrown  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  hanging  frightfully  over  a  black  torrent  that  roared  many  feet  beneath  it.  "We 
descended  with  some  difficulty  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  Here  the  effect  is  very  grand.  A 
sheet  of  water  is  seen  pouring  down  a  rugged  declivity,  nearly  perpendicular,  of  two  hundred 
feet ;  the  view  of  it  is  complete  and  full,  through  the  adjoining  woods,  which,  though  they 
thickly  mantle  its  sides,  do  not  break  by  the  intervention  of  their  branches  the  continuity 
of  the  fall.  After  tumbling  from  the  stupendous  height,  the  agitated  waters  are  received 
amongst  rocks  of  a  light  dun  colour,  which  their  perpetual  actions  have  excavated  into 
hollows  of  alarming  profundity  and  various  shapes,  and  through  these  they  force  their 
course,  in  order  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Mawddach,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
spot  on  which  we  stood.  Whilst  we  were  contemplating  this  grand  example  of  Nature's 
magnificence,  the  sun,  which  had  hitherto  veiled  its  head  in  the  clouds,  shone  suddenly  and 
full  upon  the  descending  sheet  of  water,  and  produced  an  appearance  that  conveyed  no  bad 
idea  of  an  immense  shower  of  diamonds  falling  from  an  eminence. 

Many  scenes  in  Wales  have  undoubtedly  been  overrated,  but  the  river  Mawddach,  from 
Dolgelly  to  Barmouth,  has  not  perhaps  received  its  fair  amount  of  admiration,  from  its  being 
perhaps  rather  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  tourists.  When  seen  to  advantage,  few  things 
are  nobler ;  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  for  one  familiar  with  the  best  river  scenery  abroad, 
to  call  to  remembrance  anything  surpassing  it  in  its  particular  style.  It  should  be  seen  both 
from  the  land  and  water.  The  pedestrian  should  inquire  for  the  road  to  the  ferry,  which 
follows  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  which  he  will  reach  in  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
very  pleasant  road.  Crossing  here,  he  will  continue  to  follow  the  road  to  Barmouth,  which 
for  the  most  part  commands  the  course  of  the  broad  tidal  river  and  its  noble  mountainous 
banks.  About  halfway  is  a  majestic  view  of  Cader  Idris,  towering  above  all  the  inferior 
ranges,  like  a  vast  unbroken  wall  of  rock.  The  open  sea,  with  a  distant  sail  or  two,  appears 
at  the  outlet  of  the  river,  giving  a  solemnity  to  the  view,  and  on  turning  a  corner  the  scat- 
tered houses  of  Barmouth  appear  clambering  one  above  another  up  a  precipitous  rock,  with 
a  few  small  vessels  at  the  river's  mouth  ;  a  romantic  termination  to  this  delightful  walk. 

Barmouth  has  been  already  noticed  in  a  previous  tour.  A  public  boat  returns  to  Dolgelly 
daily  with  the  tide,  which  affords  a  cheap  opportunity  of  viewing  the  scenery  to  still  greater 
advantage.     Few  things  are  more  picturesque  than  the  view  from  Barmouth  quay,  with  the 
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old  town  on  its  rock,  the  shipping  and  the  river  receding  among  its  folding  monntainons 
shores,  overtopped  by  the  giant  Cader.  And  as  the  boat  glides  its  way  into  this  solitude, 
creeping  sometimes  under  the  wildly  indented  banks,  then  following  the  mid-channel,  com- 
manding both  shores  at  every  turn,  the  scene  assumes  a  more  majestic  and  varied  aspect, 
surpassing,  perhaps,  anything  of  the  kind  on  our  coasts.  One  thing  alone  is  wanting — if  its 
absence  is  not  indeed  a  beauty  rather  than  a  defect — a  greater  variety  of  buildings,  or  some 
hoary  ruins  to  break  the  almost  extreme  wilderness  look  of  the  banks. 

Some  people  ascend  Cader  Idris  directly  from  Barmouth,  crossing  the  ferry ;  but  this 
involves  a  fatiguing  walk  of  some  miles  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A  far  better  plan  is  to 
ascend  the  river  through  all  its  finest  scenery,  to  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful  wooded  valley, 
which  comes  down  to  the  water  from  the  base  of  Cader,  of  which  it  commands  a  noble  view  : 
this,  for  the  pedestrian,  is  the  easiest  and  infinitely  the  most  picturesque  ascent,  but  a  guide 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  following  account,  whether  to  go  to  Dolgelly  or  to  Tal-y-Lyn, 
is  from  the  unpublished  note-book  of  a  recent  tourist : — 

"  At  Dolgelly,  in  the  morning,  I  had  several  times  walked  out  on  the  green  to  watch  the 
cloud-capped  crest  of  Cader,  in  the  hope  of  sufficient  prospects  of  a  change  to  justify  my 
ascent,  but  in  vain  ;  the  clouds  rolled  thicker  and  lower,  and  enveloped  the  entire  mountain ; 
so,  hopeless  of  its  clearing  up,  I  determined  to  go  down  to  Barmouth  for  a  little  sea  air. 
On  my  return  by  the  boat,  a  little  after  noon,  the  weather  unexpectedly  changed,  the  clouds 
rolled  off ;  Cader,  as  we  ascended  the  river,  unveiled  his  noble  brow,  and  as  we  came  abreast 
of  a  valley  coming  down  from  his  base,  looked  so  magnificent,  and  withal  so  near  to  us, 
the  sky  meanwhile  having  become  perfectly  serene,  that  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  make 
the  ascent  from  that  spot,  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by  an  old  guide  from  Barmouth,  who 
happened  to  be  going  to  Dolgelly,  and  offered  to  take  me  up  by  a  short  way  that  he  was 
acquainted  with,  with  which  I  gladly  complied. 

"  So,  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  we  pursued  our  way,  crossing  the  Towyn  road, 
through  the  shady  covert  of  the  woods,  occasionally  crossing  intervening  patches  of  corn 
and  pasture  land,  and,  diving  into  the  depth  of  the  valley,  followed  for  some  time  the 
course  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  brooks  that  ever  enraptured  a  painter.  Such  a  variety 
of  path  fairly  beguiled  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  near  to  which  we  emerged 
upon  the  bare  turf,  intersected  with  bright  rushing  streams.  Our  progress  was  here  slow 
and  toilsome,  owing  to  the  want  of  all  shelter  from  the  sun  ;  but  with  a  little  steady 
perseverance,  we  gradually  surmounted  the  steep  slope  by  a  zigzag  path,  and  had  now  but 
the  topmost  rocky  crags  to  climb.  My  guide,  however,  preferred  a  somewhat  circuitous 
though  less  difficult  path,  chiefly  that  we  might  slake  our  thirst  at  a  noted  spring,  welling 
out  of  the  turf,  not  far  from  the  summit,  clear  and  intensely  cold,  almost  beyond  belief, 
numbing  the  hand  in  a  few  moments.  And  now  refreshed,  we  scaled  the  remaining 
ascent,  over  the  turf,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  tremendously  precipitous  side  of  the 
mountain  which  overhangs  Dolgelly.  The  sensation  was  at  first  awful  and  giddy,  of 
tracing  the  apparently  perilous  edge  of  this  rocky  wall,  which  forms  a  curve,  and  shoots 
down,  sheer  and  abrupt,  to  a  vast  depth,  casting  its  shadow  over  a  little  dark  lake,  which 
sleeps  in  the  hollow  beneath.     Still  climbing  with  caution  up  this  rugged  pathway,  which 
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everywhere  looks  down  upon  a  profound  abyss,  we  gained  at  length  the  hut  on  the  highest 
point,  built  up  among  a  pile  of  crags,  strewn  in  wild  confusion  over  the  mountain-top. 
From  this  glorious  pinnacle  I  enjoyed  a  view,  the  magnificence  of  which  it  is  vain  to 
seek  to  describe.  The  mountain  itself,  with  its  tremendous  precipices,  sinking  down  into 
the  valleys  beneath,  and  its  grassy  slopes  dotted  with  sheep,  was  an  object  grand  in  the 
extreme — the  extent  of  prospect  from  it  almost  boundless.  The  most  strikingly  beautiful 
portion  was  the  sea  view  to  the  westward  ■;  for  the  sun,  sinking  gradually  towards  the 
horizon,  cast  at  the  time,  over  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  waters,  a  dazzling  golden  lustre. 
Barmouth,  with  the  river  winding  up  from  the  sea  among  its  mountains  to  Dolgelly,  and 
the  long  valley  up  towards  the  dim-seen  lake  of  Bala, — the  conspicuous  Arranfowddy 
and  Arrenig,  with  distant  Shropshire  and  the  Wrekin,  were  traced  out  with  exquisite 
delight  ;  and  to  the  northward  of  this  beautiful  line  of  country  appeared,  beyond  inter- 
vening purple  hills,  penetrated  by  woody  green  valleys  and  nestling  lakes,  the  whole 
of  the  Caernarvonshire  mountains, — Snowdon  being,  of  course,  the  most  conspicuous, — 
projecting  their  long  majestic  ranges,  even  to  the  monastic  Isle  of  Bardsey,  so  famous  in 
the  early  Christian  ages,  far  into  the  sea.  To  the  southward,  the  extent  of  view  is 
quite  as  extensive,  though  not  equally  fine ;  but  a  haze  rested  upon  the  extreme  points 
of  the  immense  sweep  of  Cardigan  Bay,  beyond  Aberystwyth  ;  and  Plinlimmon,  though 
honoured  as  the  source  of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  together  with  the  multitudinous  hills 
to  the  south,  wants  the  stern  grandeur  of  outline  which  characterises  the  northern  ranges  of 
Snowdonia  and  the  surrounding  fastnesses. 

"  A  singular  though  not  beautiful  feature  in  the  view  to  the  south-west,  is  the  valley 
and  estuary  of  the  little  river  Disynwy,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the 
sea  ;  and  on  our  descent,  we  went  a  little  out  of  the  way,  as  all  tourists  should,  to  look 
down  upon  Llyn  Cai,  a  small  tarn  of  peculiar  gloomy  aspect,  sunk  beneath  the  most 
terrific  precipices,  in  the  direction  of  Tal-y-Llyn,  to  which  place  tourists  often  descend, 
the  path  being  very  direct,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  imprudent 
to  risk  finding  it  alone  in  any  but  the  clearest  weather.  We  retraced  the  same  path  till 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  summits,  and  then  branched  off  towards  Dolgelly,  soon 
reaching  the  Towyn  road,  which  we  continued  to  follow,  and  passing  a  small  marshy  lake, 
descended,  after  about  three  miles  more,  till  we  reached  the  town.  I  was  highly  gratified, 
and  more  than  indemnified  for  my  previous  disappointment  on  Snowdon.  The  ascent  and 
descent,  I  should  say,  each  occupied  about  two  hours,  besides  the  time  we  lingered  at 
various  points  on  the  way,  and  our  stay  at  the  summit." 
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From  Dolgelly  by  Machynlleth  to  Aberystwyth — Places  of  interest  in  the  Vicinity  of  that  Town. 

(Qbttt  road  from  Dolgelly  to  Aberystwyth  turns  the  enormous  mass  of  Cader  Idris,  first  by 
a  gradual  ascent  to  the  east,  commanding  a  fine  retrospective  view,  and  bending  to  the 
south  under  the  lofty  slopes  and  precipices  of  the  huge  mountain,  it  follows,  high  raised 
above  the  glen  below,  the  windings  of  a  narrow  pass,  till  suddenly  bursting  in  sight,  through 
the  dark  boundaries  on  either  hand,  Tal-y-Llyn,  sunk  among  lofty  mountains,  appears 
indeed,  like  what  it  is  called,  "The  Lake  of  the  Charming  Retreat;"  its  silver  sheet  of 
water,  between  one  and  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  at  the  widest,  is  bordered,  when  not 
encroached  on  by  precipitous  rugged  slopes,  by  a  cincture  of  quiet  green  meadows  and 
hedge-row  elms.  A  few  cottages  appear  at  the  further  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  whole 
scene  wears  an  aspect  of  the  gentlest  and  most  sheltered  repose — of  profound  but  yet  of  a 
cheerful  solitude,  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  and  will  not  soon  fade  from  his 
memory. 

The  lake  is  the  property  of  Colonel  Vaughan,  and  is  a  favourite  fishing  station  ;  and  at 
the  neat  little  roadside  inn  may  also  be  obtained,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  "  a  guide 
to  the  sublime  mountain  of  Cader  Idris/'  Llyn  Cai,  already  mentioned  as  overhung  by 
the  tremendous  precipices,  is  said  to  contain  a  particular  kind  of  trout,  and  the  scenery  is 
worth  investigating  from  its  singular  gloominess  and  wildness. 

The  wild  vicinity  of  Cader  Idris,  like  that  of  Snowdon,  was  formerly  an  inaccessible 
stronghold.     Miss  Costello  informs  us  that  Owen  Glendwyr  made  this  part  of  Merioneth- 
shire one  of  his  retreats,  and  that  every  glen  for  many  miles  around  was  infested  by  robbers 
in  much  later  times.     Fearful  stories  are  told  of  the  outrages  of  a  band  called  Grwylliad-y- 
Dugoed,  or  the  Banditti  of  the  Black  Wood,  otherwise  Gwylliad  Cochion  Mowddy,  the  Red- 
headed Robbers  of  Mowddy,  whose  abodes  were  scattered  from  this  neighbourhood  to  that 
of  Dinas  Mowddy,  in  the  rocks  of  Craig-y-Dinas,  on  the  river  Cerrist,  where  three  vales 
meet.     Some  of  the  chiefs  of  this  fearful  and  powerful  band  were  said  to  belong  to  good 
families,  and  more  than  one  boasted  of  being  the  "  master  of  eighty  hearths."     Disbanded 
soldiers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  outlawed  men,  and  all  who  were 
discontented,  ranged  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  these  desperate  characters ;  and  in  1554, 
they  had  become  so  powerful,  that  the  country  groaned  under  their  tyranny,  till  the  murder 
of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Vice- Chamberlain  of  North  Wales  caused  government  at  last 
to  take  such  vigorous  measures  that  the  band  were  exterminated  for  ever. 

The  river  Dysynwy,  issuing  from  Tal-y-Llyn,  enters  the  sea  near  Towyn,  forming  a 
small  estuary.     Rising  from  a  flat  called  Towyn  Meireonydd,  is  an  immense  rock,  with  a 
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very  contracted  top,  upon  which  once  stood  a  castle,  evidently,  from  the  present  remains, 
of  great  strength.  It  appears  to  have  extended  longitudinally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
summit.  One  apartment,  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  was  cut  out  of  the  rock.  In  some 
parts,  the  lines  of  circumvallation  consisted  of  stones,  loosely  piled  on  the  edges  of  the  preci- 
pices. The  other  sides  were  defended  by  well-built  walls  of  squared  stones,  cemented  with 
mortar,  composed  of  calcined  shells  and  gravel.  This  memorial  of  a  period  of  political 
convulsion  and  social  insecurity  is  now  almost  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time. 

From  Tal-y-Llyn  to  the  Dovey  the  road  is  delightful,  though  not  remarkable,  through 
valleys  full  of  wood  and  branching  streams,  with  here  and  there  a  slate-quarry  and  a  few 
cottages.  Braighogh  Inn,  about  half-way,  has  a  very  inviting  appearance,  and  commands 
a  pleasing  view.  The  valley  of  the  Dovey  is  greatly  admired  by  some,  but  it  is  wanting  in 
character :  soon  after  entering  it,  we  cross  the  river  and  enter  the  town  of  Machynlleth. 

Machynlleth,  though  dull,  is  withal  a  neat,  regular,  well-built  town,  and  of  consider- 
able historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  It  has  apparently  a  claim  to  high  antiquity,  for  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  the  Maglona  of  the  Itinerary.  Near  Penalt, 
about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  place  denominated  Cefn  Caer,  or  the  Ridge  of  the  City,  where 
Roman  coins  have  frequently  been  found,  and  formerly  were  visible  the  remains  of  a 
circular  fortification  of  considerable  extent.  But  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  was  the 
main  fort,  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  encompassed  with  a  strong  wall,  accompanied 
by  a  fosse  and  vallum,  of  an  oval  shape,  excepting  the  side  towards  the  valley,  where  they 
were  continued  in  a  straight  line.  The  outer  walls  were  built  of  a  rough  durable  stone,  dug 
at  Tal-y-garreg,  near  seven  miles  distant.  From  the  site  of  this  fort  a  road,  twelve  yards 
wide,  formed  of  pebbles  and  larger  stones,  extended  in  a  direct  line  through  the  marshy 
meadows,  for  two  hundred  yards,  to  the  water-side.  Beyond  the  river  the  foundations  of 
many  houses  are  yet  discoverable  ;  and  upon  a  low  mount  stood  a  small  fort,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  with  such  bricks  as  have  been  frequently  found  on  the  spot,  and 
specimens  of  which  may  be  found  intermixed  with  stone  in  the  walls  of  Penalt  church. 
Near  the  main  fort,  silver  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  have  been  dug  up  ;  yet  the 
station  appears  to  have  been  principally  occupied  by  troops,  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Honorious. 

"  The  ancient  senate-house,  now  degraded  by  being  converted  into  a  stable,  has  a  spa- 
cious entrance  door-way,  that  evinces  its  occupancy,  at  some  former  period,  had  been  more 
honourable.  Here,  in  1402,  the  rebel  chieftain,  Owen  Glendwyr,  when,  from  repeated 
successes,  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory,  assembled  the  estates  of  Wales,  and  held  a 
Parliament ;  by  which  his  title  to  the  principality  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  and  he 
formally  underwent  the  ceremony  of  coronation.  On  this  occasion  the  new  sovereign  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination.  Dafydd  Gam,  so  called  from  having  but  one  eye,  a  man 
whom  Mr.  Carte  describes  as  holding  his  estate  of  the  honour  of  Hereford,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  service  of  Bolingbroke,  and  firmly  attached  to  his  interest,  notwithstanding  he 
was  allied  by  affinity  to  Glendwyr,  having  married  his  sister,  yet  so  much  did  he  detest  his 
cause,  and  such  a  furious  hatred  had  he  conceived  for  his  person,  that  he  appeared  in  the 
assembly  as  an  abbettor  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  but  with  the 
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secret  intention  and  treacherous  resolution  of  murdering  his  brother-in-law  and  prince. 
The  plot  was,  however,  timely  discovered.  Dafydd  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  would 
have  instantly  met  with  condign  punishment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  Owen's 
best  friends  and  warmest  partisans.  He  received  a  pardon,  on  his  giving  solemn  assur- 
ances that  he  would  adhere  to  the  cause  of  Glendwyr,  and  aid  in  securing  the  independence 
of  his  country.  He,  most  probably  conceiving  that  extorted  concessions  were  not  binding, 
quickly  acted  contrary  to  his  promise  ;  for  which  Glendwyr,  in  resentment,  burnt  his  house, 
and  kept  him  in  close  confinement  at  Machynlleth  till  the  year  1412. 

"  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  under  Glendwyr,  Dafydd  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
was  cordially  received  at  the  court  of  Henry  V.  On  the  war  breaking  out  between 
England  and  France,  he  received  a  commission,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  his  royal 
master.  At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  the  king  was  nearly  taken,  being  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  but  was  rescued  by  the  personal  prowess  of  Dafydd,  his  son-in-law,  Roger 
Fychan,  and  his  relative,  Walter  Lloyd,  who  saved  the  life  of  the  sovereign  at  the 
expense  of  their  own,  falling  victims  to  their  courage,  after  receiving  many  fatal  wounds. 
The  king,  when  victory  was  announced,  rode  up,  and  approaching  the  place  where  they 
lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  conferred  on  them,  in  articulo  mortis, — the  moment  of  death, — 
the  only  reward  of  their  valour  he  could  bestow  on  the  melancholy  occasion,  the  honour  of 
knighthood/' 

From  Machynlleth  the  road  to  Aberystwyth  commands  an  open  view  of  the  flat  and 
rather  uninteresting  estuary  of  the  Dovey,  with  the  small  town  and  rising  watering-place 
of  Aberdovey  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  river  is  a  mile  wide,  and  there  is  a  ferry 
communicating  within  the  road  to  Aberystwyth.  The  scenery  continues  pleasing,  though 
the  villages  have  a  very  neglected  aspect.  Some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  road  is 
Llanfihangel  Genaur  Glynn,  a  spot  of  some  interest  from  its  antiquarian  associations. 

Llanfihangel  Genaur  Glynn,  was  called  also  Llanfihangel  al  Castell  Gualter.  The  castle  was 
built  by  Walter  Espec,  or  Especke,  to  protect  his  territories.  It  was  destroyed  in  1185,  by 
Cadwallader  and  Owain  Gwyneth,  sons  of  Grufydd  ab  Cynan.  The  church  stands  upon 
the  brow  of  the  hill  below  the  castle,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  neatly  fitted  up.  It 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  The  font  is  an  ancient  hexagonal 
basin.  On  Cwmswmlog  Hill  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  erected  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  for  the  use  of  his  miners.  In  this  parish  are  several  druidical 
structures.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  called  Gwely  Taliesin,  or  Taliesin's  Bed,  situated 
upon  Pen  sam-ddu,  between  the  rivers  Ceulan  and  Clettwr.  This  Taliesin-ben-beirdd 
flourished  about  540,  but  as  he  was  a  pious  Christian,  Mr.  Meyrick  is  of  opinion  that  the 
emblem  of  a  cross  would  have  been  attached  to  his  tomb  ;  and  therefore  infers  that  this  is 
not  the  grave  of  Taliesin,  who  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  North  Wales,  and  was 
probably  buried  there.  A  large  heap  of  earth  is  surrounded  by  two  circles  of  stones, 
the  innermost  of  which  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  outer  about  thirty-one 
feet.  In  the  centre  is  the  gwely,  composed  of  six  stones,  five  making  an  oblong  chest  and 
another  for  a  cover.  The  cover  has  been  taken  off,  and  thrown  on  one  side.  Many  years 
ago  there  was  found  in  this  chest  a  human  skull,  but  whether  the  skull  of  a  sacrificed  victim 
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or  the  remnant  of  an  arch-druid,  affords  subject  of  conjecture.  At  Llwyn  Glas  is  preserved 
one  of  those  long  knives,  called  cylleth  hirion.  This  kind  of  knife  was  used  by  the  Saxons 
in  the  time  of  Gwrtheyrn  or  Vortigem,  King  of  Britain.  A  remarkable  incident  is  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  these  knives.  Gwrtheyrn,  after  the  death  of  Gwrthevyr,  was  elected 
king,  though  he  had  before  been  deposed  for  bad  conduct.  Rowena,  knowing  his  pu- 
sillanimity, sent  messengers  to  Germany  to  inform  her  father  of  this  event.  Hengist  im- 
mediately raised  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  sailed  for  Britain  ;  but  the  Britons  pre- 
vented them  from  landing.  On  this,  Hengist  had  recourse  to  stratagem :  he  pretended  to 
have  come  to  assist  Gwrtheyrn  to  regain  his  crown,  who  then  permitted  the  Saxons  to  land. 
Hengist  appointed  the  first  of  May  following  for  a  conference,  both  parties  being  to  meet 
upon  Salisbury-plain,  unarmed.  Hengist  then  privately  directed  his  nobles  and  knights  to 
bring  each  a  cylleth  hirion  concealed  in  his  sleeve  ;  and  that,  on  his  pronouncing  the  words, 
" Nemet  cour  saxes''  "  Take  your  knives,"  each  should  kill  the  Briton  next  him.  Thus 
were  three  hundred  noblemen  massacred.  Of  the  British  princes  none  escaped,  except 
Eidol,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  perceiving  a  pole  upon  the  ground,  seized  it,  with  which  he 
slew  seventy  of  the  Saxons. 

At  length  the  handsome  town  of  Aberystwyth  and  the  ruins  of  its  castle,  projecting  into 
the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Rheidol,  which  is  crossed  by  an  old  bridge,  are  - 
seen  in  the  curve  of  the  immense  Bay  of  Cardigan.  On  entering,  it  strikes  the  traveller  as 
being,  after  other  Welsh  towns,  agreeable  and  indeed  rather  gay  in  appearance,  the  buildings 
divested  of  that  gloomy  appearance,  which,  partly  from  the  material,  cleaves  to  most  of  the 
houses  in  Wales.  The  principal  street  rises  gradually,  and  is  terminated  by  a  rocky 
promontory,  on  the  level  summit  of  which  stood  the  castle,  the  remains  of  which  are  now 
inconsiderable.  The  grassy  area  of  the  fortress  has  been  with  great  judgment  converted 
into  a  most  delightful  promenade,  winding  walks  are  practised  among  the  grim  fragments, 
and  seats  are  placed  so  as  to  command  every  point  of  interest.  The  sea,  which  rolls  in 
here  very  grandly  and  is  remarkably  clear,  breaks  against  the  base  of  the  precipices  ;  and 
hence  the  marine  parade  and  principal  part  of  the  town  is  seen  sweeping  round  the  curve 
of  the  bay,  which  to  the  north  is  terminated  by  a  bold  headland,  from  which  is  a  magni- 
ficent view  over  the  town  and  coast,  called  Craiglais,  or  Constitution  Hill.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  castle  are  the  public  rooms,  where  balls  are  held  during  the  season,  and 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  races,  which  are  held  in  September,  at  Gogerddan,  the 
neighbouring  seat  of  Pryn  Pryse,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  new  church,  in  modern  Gothic,  built 
by  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  is  near  the  old  one,  in  the  castle  precincts,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  at  Llanbadarn  Vawr, 
about  a  mile  distant.  A  conspicuous  object  near  the  promenade  is  a  sort  of  castellated 
mansion,  entered  by  a  gateway,  originally  erected  by  the  architect  Nash,  for  Sir  Uvedale 
Price,  Bart.,  of  Foxley. 

To  the  south  of  the  castle  extends  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  town,  down  to  the 
bridge  and  the  harbour.  The  trade  of  Aberystwyth  has  greatly  improved  with  its  conse- 
quence as  a  place  of  fashionable  resort ;  large  sums,  raised  in  great  part  by  munificent 
subscriptions,   amounting  to  upwards   of  i?  15,000,   have   been  spent  within  these  few 
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years  ;  the  harbour,  formerly  frequently  choked  up,  has  been  deepened  upwards  of  three 
feet,  so  that  large  vessels  can  now  enter  at  spring-tide,  and  a  corresponding  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  ;  shipping  to  the  amount  of  about  9,000 
belonging  to  the  town  itself. 

The  bathing  is  excellent  from  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  the  pebbly  beach,  and  the 
baths  are  well  conducted.  The  marine  baths  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  marine  parade. 
There  is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

Aberystwyth  is  situated  in  the  hollow  of  Cardigan  Bay,  which  1300  years  since  was  a 
level  tract,  protected  from  the  sea  by  embankments,  and  called  Cantress-y-Gwaelod, 
the  Lowland  Hundred,  irrecoverably  submerged,  but  through  carelessness.  The  town  itself 
is  ancient,  and  grew  up  around  the  castle,  which  was  originally  founded  in  1109,  by 
Gilbert  de  Strongbow,  son  of  Richard  de  Clare,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Afterwards 
the  Welsh  seized  it,  and  it  was  destroyed  in  their  intestine  quarrels.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  present  castle  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  I.,  in  1277.  Like  so  many  other  of  the 
Welsh  fortresses,  its  annals  terminate  with  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  totally  dismantled. 
It  was  cannonaded  during  this  last  siege  by  Cromwell,  from  Pen  Dinas,  a  singular  and 
almost  conical  hill  near  the  bridge,  and  which  is  worthy  of  ascent  both  for  the  noble 
view  it  commands  and  as  having  a  large  entrenchment,  where,  according  to  old  historians, 
Rhys-ap-Gryifydd  encamped  in  1113,  but  was  induced  to  descend  by  a  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  who  thus  effected  his  destruction. 

The  vicinity  of  Aberystwyth  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  silver  mines,  with  which 
some  interesting  facts  are  connected.  A  company  of  German  adventurers,  and  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  derived  immense  wealth  from  working  them,  the  latter 
being,  it  is  said,  enabled  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  the  "  New  River/'  through  the 
resources  thus  obtained ;  and  Mr.  Bushell,  a  servant  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  was  not  only 
enabled  to  loan,  ("  virtually  to  make  a  present  ")  of  ^° 40, 000  to  Charles  I.,  but  also  to 
maintain  and  furnish  forth  a  regiment  of  men  for  his  service,  and,  in  his  greatest 
difficulty,  to  equip  besides  a  regiment  of  his  own  miners.* 

Aberystwyth  may  boast  of  a  very  genteel  and  select  class  of  visitors,  largely  composed 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  that  of  the  nearest  English  counties,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  passing  tourists.  It  has,  indeed,  many  attractions,  and  the  excursions 
into  the  neighbourhood  are  highly  interesting.  Of  the  more  distant  is  that  to  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  or  Ystrad  Flur,  founded  in  1164,  by  Rhys,  son  of 
Gryffith-ap-Rhys,  in  old  time  remarkable  for  its  valuable  library  and  ancient  records. 
It  was  burned  by  Edward  I.  Few  remains  of  this  once  important  foundation  now  exist. 
Llandewid  Brevi,  about  twelve  miles  further,  in  the  direction  of  Llandovery,  is  curious 
from  the  synod  summoned  here  by  Dubricius,  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  and  attended  by 
St.  David,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  Pelagianism.f 

Nor  are  nearer  objects  of  interest  wanting.  It  is  a  pleasant  walk  from  Aberystwyth 
to    Llanbadarn-vawr,    the    great   church   of  St.  Padarn,  picturesquely   situated  on   the 
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banks  of  the  Rheidol.  This  place  has  a  most  venerable  appearance,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  foundations  in  Wales.  It  derives  its  name  from  St.  Padarn  or  Paternus, 
of  whom  Cressy,  following  Archbishop  Usher  and  Capgrave,  gives  the  following  account  : 
"  The  sanctity  of  St.  Dubricius,  St.  David,  &c,  drew  into  Brittany  (Britain)  from  foreign 
parts  also  St.  Paternus,  a  devout  young  man,  in  the  year  of  grace  516,  together  with 
847  monks  which  accompanied  him.  These  fixed  themselves  in  a  place  called  Mauri- 
tania ;  and  there  St.  Patern  built  a  church  and  monastery,  in  which  he  placed  the  monks 
under  an  oeconomus,  a  provost,  and  a  deane. 

"The  monastery  planted  there  by  St.  Paternus,  at  a  period  when  Christianity  had 
been  driven  by  the  pagan  Saxons  into  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales,  seems  to  have  sent 
abroad  many  colonies  of  religious  men  into  the  province  ;  for  we  read  in  Capgrave,  that 
St.  Paternus  built  monasteries  and  churches  through  all  the  regions  called  Ceretica,  now 
Cardiganshire.  As  for  the  church  here  called  Mauritania,  it  was  also  an  episcopal  see,  in 
which  St.  Paternus  himself  first  sate. 

"  After  one-and-twenty  years  spent  by  St.  Paternus  in  governing  the  see  erected  by 
himself,  and  from  him  named  Paternensis,  he  was  by  Prince  Carradoc  recalled  into  his  own 
native  countrey  of  Lesser  Brittany,  where  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Vannes,  having  left  his 
successour  in  his  former  bishoprick,  one  named  Kinoc." 

The  name  of  the  bishop  of  Llanbadarn  occurs  at  a  synod  held  in  Worcestershire,  in  the 
year  603  ;  and  the  church  is  stated  to  have  lost  its  episcopal  privileges,  which  were  an- 
nexed to  St.  David's,  through  the  turbulent  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  who  killed  their 
bishop.  The  date  of  this  event  is  not  recorded,  neither  is  the  name  of  the  prelate  men- 
tioned ;  but  Llwyd  conjectures  that  he  was  the  Idnerth  to  whom  there  is  a  monumental 
inscription  at  Llandewi  Brevi.  The  Danes  destroyed  this  church,  ad.  917,  and  another  on 
the  same  spot  in  1038. 

Gilbert  Strongbow  gave  the  endowments  of  this  house,  in  the  year  1111,  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  establishment  was  not  then  dissolved, 
as  the  death  of  "  John,  archpriest  of  Llanbadarn,  for  his  godly  life  counted  amongst  the 
saints,"  is  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1136  ;  and  the  death  of 
Sullien  ab  Rythmarch,  "  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  one  of  the  college,  of  Llanbadarn/'  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  document,  under  the  year  1143.  So  late  as  the  time  of  Giraldus, 
a.d.  1188,  it  appears  also  to  have  had  its  ecclesiastical  officers,  although  much  irregularity 
had  been  admitted  in  their  appointment. 

The  edifice  is  cruciform,  having  a  heavy  square  tower  at  one  end.  The  architecture  is 
of  the  early  Gothic  style.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  soon  after  the  conquest,  from  the  plain  pointed  arch  which  characterises  the 
architecture.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  two  transepts.  It  contains 
several  monuments,  raised  in  commemoration  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  particularly  of  the  houses  of  Gogerthan  and  Nant-eos. 

A  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burying-place  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  Welsh  anti- 
quary, who  was  born  on  the  first  of  March,  1702.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Morris 
Prichard  Morris,  a  cooper  and  corn-dealer,  who  lived  at  Pentref  Eirianell,  in  Anglesey.  His 
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father's  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  his  giving  his  children  any  education,  beyond 
what  was  afforded  by  the  village  school;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pegge,  in  1761,  Lewis 
Morris  writes  of  himself: — "  What  little  stock  of  knowledge  I  have  attained  to,  was  in  a 
manner  by  dint  of  nature  :  my  education,  as  to  language,  was  not  regular ;  and  my  masters 
were  chiefly  sycamore  and  ash-trees,  or  at  best  a  kind  of  wooden  masters.  What  progress 
I  made  that  way  is  much  impaired  for  want  of  practice,  and  corresponding  with  men  of 
letters.  Public  affairs,  as  an  officer  of  revenue,  have  taken  up  the  most  valuable  part  of 
my  time,  so  that  I  am  myself  surprised  that  I  have  kept  anything  in  my  memory.  I  am 
now  in  no  public  business,  except  superintendent  of  the  king's  mines,  without  a  salary  • 
and  falling  out  with  some  of  our  leading  men,  I  have  retired  into  a  little  villa  of  my  own, 
where  my  garden,  orchard,  and  farm,  with  some  small  mine  works,  take  a  good  part  of  my 
time,  and  a  knowledge  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  brings  me  the  visits  of  the  poor  ; 
botany  having  been  my  favourite  study,  is  now  of  use  to  them.  Natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics  have  taken  up  much  of  my  attention  from  my  childhood  ;  and  I  have  a 
tolerable  collection  of  fossils,  shells,  &c,  from  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  instruments  and  apparatus  on  that  head.  Models  and  engines  also  have  taken  up 
a  part  of  my  thoughts.  In  this  branch  of  mechanics  I  have  made  some  improvements, 
beyond  what  has  been  published  on  that  subject  in  Britain  or  France.  My  knowledge  in 
coins  is  but  slender,  and  my  collection  very  small,  and  not  worth  talking  of ;  this  part  of 
the  world  affording  but  few.  I  have  some  inscriptions  found  upon  stones,  that  are  curious, 
as  also  some  British  weapons.  My  collection  of  books  is  not  large,  and  they  are  chiefly 
natural  history,  mathematics,  and  antiquities  of  Britain/' 

Mr.  Morris  was  considered  an  able  poet  in  his  native  language.  His  chief  excellence 
is  said  to  have  lain  in  satire  and  humour.  He  was  also  a  good  performer  on  several 
musical  instruments  ;  and  a  patron  of  musical  and  poetic  genius.  It  was  he  who  first 
taught  the  celebrated  blind  Parry  to  strike  the  harp,  and  trained  him  to  that  excellence 
by  which  he  afterwards  delighted  his  auditors  ;  and  it  was  the  same  fostering  care  that 
brought  before  the  world  the  muse  of  Goronwy  Owen,  "  one  of  the  first  Welsh  poets  of 
modern  times." 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Llanbadarn  may  be  noticed  two  ancient  stone  crosses,  orna- 
mented with  some  rude  carvings,  and  emblematical  devices.  In  the  middle  of  the  village 
is  a  large  upright  stone.  Part  of  it  has  been  broken  off,  in  consequence  of  a  bonfire  having 
been  made  upon  it. 

On  the  way  to  Llanbadarn  and  close  to  Aberystwyth  is  Pias  Crag,  a  curious  fortified  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rheidol,  which  tradition  distinguishes  as  having  been  dignified  of  old  as 
a  royal  residence.  Of  this  mansion  a  square  embattled  tower  appears  very  entire.  A  narrow 
passage  leads  into  a  quadrangular  division,  apparently  a  kitchen,  of  which  the  outer  walls  are 
in  good  preservation.  The  apartments  have  been  very  spacious  and  numerous,  as  the  remain- 
ing walls  evince  ;  but  the  area  is  completely  choked  with  fallen  fragments.  That  this  place 
has  been  a  residence  of  the  Welsh  princes  is  probable,  being  particularly  noticed  by  Eineon  ap 
Gwgan,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1244.  Of  Llewellyn  the  Great,  he  expresses  himself 
to  this  effect : 
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"  His  spear  flashes  in  hands  accustomed  to  mortal  deeds ; 
It  kills,  and  puts  its  enemies  to  flight  by  the  palace  of  the  Rhydiol." 

It  was  afterwards  a  residence  of  Owen  Glendwyr,  who  here  concluded  a  treaty  with  France. 
Among  other  objects  of  interest  are  Gogerddan,  the  residence  of  P.  Pryse,  Esq.,  three  miles 
from  the  town,  and  Lodge  Park,  also  belonging  to  P.  Pryse,  Esq.  The  house  stands  upon 
a  bold  eminence,  and  commands  some  fine  scenery.  It  possesses  some  valuable  mines, 
particularly  one  of  silver,  which  for  some  years  haH  produced  a  considerable  quantity. 
Crosswood,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lisburne,  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  Moel  ynis,  or 
the  barren  isle,  which  produces  scarcely  anything  but  rabbits  and  foxes  to  prey  upon  them, 
is  wholly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  Dovey  and  Lerry,  with  an  entrance  by  a 
stone  bridge.  Borth,  once  a  Roman  station,  but  now  a  miserable  fishing  cottage,  adds 
to  its  antiquarian  interest  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  drive  along  the  breezy  sands. 

But  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberystwyth  is  undoubtedly  the  far- 
famed  scenery  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  distant  twelve  miles,  through  a  hilly  country.  Crossing 
the  bridge,  the  road  ascends  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Eheidol,  which 
flowing  through  a  flat  base  immediately  around  the  town,  grows  more  beautiful  at  every 
step,  meandering  through  woods  and  pastures  as  we  advance  towards  the  lofty  hills  among 
which  it  rises.  Retrospective  views  of  Aberystwyth,  with  its  castle  jutting  into  the  sea, 
and  the  picturesque  village  and  church  of  Llanbadarn  Vawr,  give  great  interest  to  the  valley. 
About  the  ninth  milestone  the  valley  exchanges  its  rich  and  open  character  for  one  of  woody 
seclusion.  The  road  now  leaves  it  for  a  while,  to  cross  an  open  and  uninteresting  tract,  then 
suddenly  comes  down  again  into  the  midst  of  the  vast  woody  glens  which  concentre  at  the 
far-famed  Devil's  Bridge. 

Here  the  first  object  that  salutes  the  tourist  is  an  immense  and  very  comfortable  hotel,  in 
a  semi-Swiss  style,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from  his  own  designs,  and  not  inappro- 
priate, but  looking  bald  and  harsh,  without  the  adornment  of  a  garden.  Its  situation  is 
admirable  ;  and  from  the  upper  rooms  there  is  a  commanding  and  most  beautiful  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  especially  of  the  glen  of  the  Rheidol,  with  its  distant  fall.  We 
now  repair  to  the  bridge,  which  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  hotel,  and  over  which 
one  might,  unless  looking  for  it,  mechanically  pass  without  notice,  so  thick  is  the  foliage 
which  conceals  the  depth  of  the  ravine  beneath.  The  first  sudden  glance  down  from  the 
centre  creates  an  involuntary  shudder  ;  for  peeping  through  the  gap  between  trees  which 
fling  out  their  branches  on  either  side,  we  peer  down  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet 
into  a  narrow  chasm,  black  as  Phlegethon,  scarcely  a  span  across,  through  whose  sullen 
depth  boils  the  mountain  torrent  of  the  Monach,  half  lost  among  the  horrid  pit-holes 
and  caldrons  worn  deep  in  the  rock  by  its  incessant  action.  Some  twenty  feet  below  the 
modern  bridge,  constructed  in  1753,  bestriding  the  chasm,  is  the  old  one  ;  this  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  and  was  so  marvellous  to  the  vulgar 
of  those  times  that  it  was  attributed  to  the  agency,  or  at  least  assistance,  of  the  personage 
who  has  given  to  it  his  name.  Before  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge,  the  spot  must  have 
been  indeed  awful,  the  steep  descent  on  either  side  into  the  shade  of  the  glen,  darkened  with 
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trees,  impending  the  narrow  ruinous  bridge  spanning  the  black  fissure  below,  were  wild  as 
imagination  could  conceive  ;  but,  as  at  the  scene  of  the  same  name  in  Switzerland,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  bridge  has  impaired  the  terrible,  in  proportion  to  its  convenience  and 
utility.  Turning  to  the  right,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  where  many 
accidents  have  happened,  and  requiring  great  care  after  rain, — enabling  one  to  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  both  bridges  are  seen  impending  over  head. 
It  is  a  scene  of  mingled  terror  and  beauty.  The  wet,  slippery  rocks  on  which  we  stand, 
the  sulphureous  hue  of  the  chasm,  the  dark  pits  sunk  below,  in  which  the  torrent,  seen 
gleaming  in  cascades  down  the  woody  glen  is  suddenly  lost, — appearing  far  below  in  foam 
between  two  walls  of  rock  which  almost  meet, — the  shadow  which  always  broods  over  the 
depth  of  the  sullen  abyss,  are  all  fearful,  but  are  relieved  by  the  tangled  intricacy 
of  the  foliage,  and  the  exquisite  wild  plants  and  flowers  that  flourish  in  the  damp 
recess,  and  trail  their  tendri's  over  the  savage  rocks,  half  veiling  the  horror  of  the  place, 
which  indeed  is  only  to  be  fully  realized  when  the  stream  is  swollen  after  rains,  and  pours  its 
awful  boiling  torrent  through  the  depths  of  the  chasm. 

Such  too  is  the  proper  season  for  viewing  the  glen  down  which  the  waters  of  the  Monach, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock  through  deep  forests,  after  passing  under  the  bridge,  continue 
their  headlong  course,  forming  in  succession  four  falls,  or  rather  one  continuous  cataract,  to 
the  depth  of  322  feet,  where  they  pour  into  those  of  the  Rheidol,  also  coming  down  in  its 
woody  glen  cascades  from  distant  Plinlimmon.  The  junction  of  these  glens  is  indeed  the 
grand  attraction  of  the  scenery,  from  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  a  guide  to  see  the  falls  ;  but  indeed  it  would  be  prudent  to  do  so  for  any  one  intending 
to  clamber  over  the  slippery  rocks  to  the  different  stations  pointed  out,  which  the  more  adven- 
turous generally  do,  whether  to  any  great  purpose  may,  however,  be  doubted.  The  "  Robber's 
Cave"  is  a  wild  retreat  of  difficult  access,  on  the  glen  side,  near  the  first  fall  of  the  Monach. 
There  is  a  beautiful  path  also,  turning  to  the  left,  some  litle  way  beyond  the  bridge,  which 
leads  to  a  jutting  point,  commanding  all  the  falls  of  the  Monach,  its  junction  with  the  Rheidol, 
and  the  noble  glen  through  which  their  united  torrents  pour  from  lofty  mountain  sides 
of  the  finest  forms,  in  general  thickly  covered  with  oak  forests,  and  gleaming  with  cascades. 
Still  pursued,  the  same  path  leads  down  to  the  falls  of  the  Rheidol.  In  general  it  may  be 
remarked  of  these  falls,  that  they  are  but  small  affairs  in  themselves  in  the  dry  season, 
though  grand  after  rains ;  but  it  is  neither  the  mere  bridge,  nor  the  falls  in  addition, 
that  constitute  the  interest  of  the  place,  but  the  solemnity  of  the  wooded  glens,  the  dreamy, 
wavy  mountains  which  enclose  them,  and  the  charm  of  the  few  quiet  farms  and  pasturages 
which  just  relieve  this  region  of  beautiful  solitude,  from  the  utter  wildness  of  its  original 
forest  state.  It  cannot  be  appreciated  on  a  hasty  view,  and  is  only  to  be  seen  to  advantage 
when  the  glens  are  almost  or  altogether  in  shadow,  especially  under  the  declining  sun,  or  on 
a  day  when  rolling  clouds  produce  a  combined  play  and  interchange  of  light  and  shade. 

The  "  Parson's  Bridge"  is  another  striking  scene  on  the  Rheidol,  about  two  miles 
up  towards  Pont  Erwyd.  It  consists  merely  of  two  trunks  of  trees,  with  a  handrail, 
suspended  over  the  foaming  torrent ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  long  ago  by  the 
clergyman  of  Yspythy  Cenfaen,  to  shorten  his  route  to  another  part  of  his  parish. 
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Havod,  "  the  summer  residence,"  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Devil's  Bridge.  This 
is  entirely  a  creation  of  the  late  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county.  The  surrounding  country  was  originally  a  mere  waste,  but  was  converted  by 
planting  into  a  scene  of  almost  paradisaical  loveliness,  which  has  often  taxed  the  pen  of 
the  traveller  to  describe  adequately,  and  has  occasioned  disappointment  to  many  who  have 
come  prepared  to  find  scenery  equal  or  superior  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Devil's 
Bridge.  Of  the  splendid  results  of  Mr.  Johne's  devotion  to  planting,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  in  "little  more  than  five  years,  from  the  end  of  1796  to  the 
beginning  of  1801,  upwards  of  two  millions  of  trees  were  set,  and  an  enormous  number 
of  acorns  since  ;  and  for  some  years  after,  two  hundred  thousand  trees  were  annually 
added.  We  shall  not  quote  the  well-known  and  somewhat  over-florid  account  of 
Cumberland,  but  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  Havod  will  well  repay  a  visit,  by 
the  boldness  of  the  scenery,  the  immensity  of  the  woods,  and  the  beautiful  walks  which 
intersect  them.  The  original  house,  with  the  valuable  library,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
March  13th,  1807,  and  the  present  mansion  was  erected  not  long  after.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  became  the  purchaser,  and  expended  a  large  sum  in  improvements.  The 
property  has  since  passed  into  the  possession  of  H.  B.  Houghton,  Esq.  The  estate 
consists  of  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  of  which  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  are  woodland. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Wye  from  its  Source  on  Plinlimmon  to  its  Mouth  at  Chepstow. 

^liHi  leaving  the  Devil's  Bridge,  it  is  about  three  miles  by  the  road,  ascending  the 
course  of  the  Rheidol  at  Pont  Erwyd  Inn,  the  great  mail-road  from  Gloucester  to 
Aberystwyth,  which  is  picturesquely  placed  so  as  to  command  rather  a  striking  scene  on 
the  Rheidol.  The  high-road,  which  we  shall  now  follow,  enters  the  high  mountain 
region  surrounding  Plinlimmon,  widely  different  in  aspect  from  the  crested  crags  of 
Caernarvonshire,  and  consisting  of  vast  green  slopes,  affording  the  freshest  pasturage,  but 
unrelieved  in  general  by  rock  or  wood,  and  somewhat  monotonous  and  wearisome  in  aspect. 
We  now  look  out  for  the  infant  Wye,  and  having  first  passed  a  small  tributary,  come 
upon  it  at  the  hamlet  of  Steddfa  Gerrig,  an  inconsiderable  stream  dancing  down  from 
Plinlimmon  among  the  green  dales.  Plinlimmon  appears  at  some  distance  above,  certainly 
the  least  interesting  or  inspiring  in  aspect  of  all  mountains  in  Wales,  though  it  may  boast 
of  giving  birth  to  its  finest  streams,  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  the  romantic  Rheidol, 
which  all  rise  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  Unless,  however,  the  tourist  be 
stopping  at  some  angling  station,  such  as  the  Pont  Erwyd  Inn  or  the  Duffrin  Castle,  two 
miles  further  on,  and  desires  to  vary  his  pursuit  by  a  little  mountain  climbing,  it  is  not 
worth  his  while  to  diverge  from  his  course  to  visit  the  summit  of  this  far-famed  mountain. 

Hence  the  course  of  the  Wye  is  pastoral  and  pleasing,  and  grows  prettier  as  it  descends ; 
the  green  dale  is  fringed  with  wood  ;  rocks  rise  above  the  stream ;  the  scenery  acquires 
more  character,  and  the  painter  may  find  some  good  subjects,  though  it  has  certainly  been 
somewhat  overrated,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  many.  Llangurig  is  interesting,  and 
at  the  bridge  of  Rhyader  is  a  romantic  scene.  Rhyader  is  a  tolerable  Welsh  town  of 
the  smaller  class,  and  from  it  excursions  may  be  made  to  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  seven  miles 
distant,  once  very  extensive,  but  spoiled  by  Owen  Glendwyr,  whilst  he  was  taking  refuge 
amongst  the  wilds  of  Plinlimmon,  during  his  troublous  career.  In  the  year  457,  Vortigern 
being  discomfited  by  Hengist,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  assistance  against  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  took  shelter  in  the  fastnesses  of  this  neighbourhood.  There  are  several  cams  or 
barrows  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Tommem 
Saint  Ffraid,  on  the  west  south-west  side  of  the  town,  in  the  parish  of  Cwm  y  dau  ddwr, 
supposed  to  be  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Ffraid,  the  tutelary  saint  of  that  parish.  On  the 
west  north-west  side  formerly  stood  a  castle,  built  about  the  year  1178,  by  Rhys  ap 
Gruffydd,  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Normans.  In  1194,  Prince  Rhys  was  surprised 
and  taken  prisoner  by  his  unnatural  sons.  During  this  confinement,  the  sons  of  Cad- 
walhon  ap  Madawe,  of  Maelienydd,  besieged  and  took  Rhaiader-gwy  Castle.     In  1231, 
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Prince  Llewellyn  of  North  Wales,  after  burning  Montgomery  Castle  to  the  ground, 
marched  to  Rhyader  and  subjected  its  castle  to  the  same  fate  ;  not  a  vestige  of  which 
remains,  except  the  fosse.  The  tower  or  citadel  stood  in  a  direct  line  between  the  castle 
and  jail,  overlooking  the  river.  The  mount  adjacent  still  retains  the  name  of  Tower- 
hill.  Near  the  bridge,  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  who  came  into  England  in 
1221,  had  a  religious  house,  suppressed,  with  others,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  VIII. 

Here  we  leave  the  mail-road,  and  in  order  to  follow  the  further  course  of  the  Wye 
to  Builth,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  it  is  necessary  to  hire  a  conveyance,  or  to  walk. 
The  scenery  increases  in  beauty  at  every  mile  of  the  road,  though  the  course  of  the  river 
is  sometimes  hidden.  Its  valley  is  richly  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  are  the  lofty  hills 
that  bound  it ;  and  though  it  presents  no  particular  scene,  it  is  highly  enjoyable  after 
walking  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  pedestrian  may  refresh  at  the  clean  and  comfortable 
public-house  at  New  Bridge,  the  first  on  the  right  hand,  which  invites  to  welcome  repose. 
The  approach  to  Builth  is  exquisite— all  around  is  so  serene  and  smiling,  and  delight- 
fully pastoral — meadows  of  velvet ;  hills,  green  to  their  round,  swelling  summits ;  while 
farms,  among  sequestered  copses,  the  winding  river,  and,  when  seen  at  a  little  distance,  the 
whitest  and  prettiest  of  little  towns,  with  a  single  church  tower,  all  salute  the  senses  of 
the  traveller  most  sweetly,  especially  when  seen  under  the  light  of  a  serene  evening.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Wye  here  is  an  exquisite  pastoral  repose.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  spot  which  commands  so  charming  a  panorama  of  this  placid  character,  the  Castle- 
mount  at  Builth,  is  not  cleared  of  the  tangled  briers  that  render  access  to  it  difficult,  and 
furnished  with  walks  and  seats.  There  are  no  remains  nor  history  of  the  building  which 
once  occupied  its  crest.  Builth  is  a  small  irregular  town,  with  little  but  its  situation  to 
recommend  it.  There  are,  however,  many  attractions  in  the  neighbourhood, — the  mineral, 
chalybeate,  saline,  and  sulphureous  springs  of  Park  Wells ;  Llanwrtyd,  in  the  romantic 
vale  of  the  Irvon,  fourteen  miles  distant ;  and  Llandrindod,  about  seven.  There  are  good 
accommodations  for  visitors  at  all  these  places,  and  the  waters  are  spoken  of  as  highly 
efficacious.     This  is  also  a  favourite  station  for  the  angler. 

For  several  miles  below  Builth  the  course  of  the  Wye  may  challenge  equal  admiration 
with  the  far-famed  scenery  between  Ross  and  Chepstow,  though  very  different  in  character. 
Everywhere  the  valley  is  narrow,  enclosed  with  lofty  hills,  and  is  full  of  the  same  delicious 
sylvan  repose.  Moreover,  small  nooks  and  side  dingles,  each  with  its  little  stream,  recede 
into  almost  fairy  seclusion ;  the  farms  and  seats  are  just  enough  to  enliven  without 
impairing  the  profound  but  cheerful  quietude.  The  coach-road  to  Brecon  follows  the 
east  bank  ;  an  old  lane  the  opposite.  Both  are  beautiful :  the  latter,  of  course,  the  more 
sequestered,  and  will  better  suit  the  pedestrian.  The  approach  to  Aber  Edwy  is  exquisite 
from  all  points.  Here  the  tributary  Edw  comes  down  through  its  romantic  rock-bound 
dingle  to  join  the  Wye,  which  is  also  girt  with  bold  crags  jutting  out  from  lofty  wood- 
crowned  banks.  At  the  point  of  the  junction  of  the  two  narrow  valleys,  rises  a  green 
mound,  partly  natural,  and  terraced  by  the  hand  of  art  for  the  erection  of  a  small  fort. 
It  was  the  favourite  hunting-seat  of  Llewellyn  the  Great,  and  nothing  of  it  but  the 
memory  now  remains,   mournfully  interesting,  as  it  is  associated  with  the  closing  scenes, 
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darkened  by  treachery,  of  that  last  and  most  patriotic  of  the  native  princes  of  Wales.. 
Though  tradition  has  preserved  to  this  day  the  knowledge  of  every  spot  connected  with 
the  catastrophe,  there  is  a  singular  discrepancy  between  the  different  accounts  of  it. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Jones,  the  historian  of  Brecknockshire,  whose  intimate  local  knowledge 
of  the  country  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  task,  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  reduce 
the  different  statements  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  we  present  our  readers  with  an 
abridgement  of  his  account,  which  appears  more  consistent  than  any  other  with  the  different 
sites. 

"  The  object  of  Llewellyn's  sudden  journey  from  North  Wales  to  Aber  Edwy,  was  to 
enter  into  consultation  with  some  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  district,  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  encrao'e  in  his  service  against  the  English  sovereign,  whose  forces  were  then  invading  the 
principality  in  different  quarters.  On  his  arrival,  however,  at  Aber  Edwy,  he  found 
himself  fatally  disappointed  ;  for  instead  of  meeting  friends,  he  perceived  that  he  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  forces  of  his  enemy.  Edmund  Mortimer  and  John  Giffard,  having  had 
intimation  of  his  road,  marched  to  meet  him  with  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Hereford- 
shire. Considering,  from  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  resistance  would  be  in  vain, 
Llewellyn  withdrew  with  his  men  (some  represent  him  as  attended  but  by  a  single  squire) 
to  Builth  ;  and  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  he  is  said  to  have  had  his  horse's 
shoes  reversed,  in  order  to  deceive  his  pursuers.  This  is  the  tradition  still  preserved  at 
the  place,  which  adds,  that  the  smith,  whose  name  was  Madoc-goch-min-mawr,  '  Red- 
haired  wide-mouthed  Madoc/  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  English  commanders.  Llewellyn 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  at  Builth,  and  breaking  it  down  before  the  arrival  of  his 
pursuers.     (Some  state,  however,  that  he  merely  retreated  across  it.) 

"  Having  thus  missed  their  prey,  the  English  party  returned  down  the  river,  and  crossed 
eight  miles  below  at  a  ferry  known  to  some  of  them,  and  still  called  Caban  Twm  Bach,  or 
Little  Tom's  Ferry-boat.  (The  question  is,  whether  this  was  from  the  right  or  left  bank, 
and  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Builth.)  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  garrison  of  Builth,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  so  large  an  English  force  in 
the  neighbourhood,  refused  to  treat  with  the  Welsh  prince  ;  and  that  he,  in  consequence, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  westward,  with  the  view  of  returning  to  North  Wales,  or  of 
gaining  Caermarthenshire.  He  ascended  the  vale  of  Irvon  on  the  southern  side,  for  about 
three  miles,  and  crossed  the  river  above  Llanynis,  over  a  bridge  called  Pont-y-Coed,  or  the 
'  Bridge  of  the  Wood  ;'  at  which  place  some  accounts  represent  him  as  having  previously  left 
the  principal  part  of  his  troops.  Having  reached  the  opposite  bank,  he  stationed  the  few 
troops  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  where  the  ground  was 
peculiarly  favourable  for  defending  the  passage.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English  forces,  they 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  gain  the  bridge  ;  but  a  knight  of  the  party,  Sir  Elias  Walwyn, 
(a  descendant  of  Sir  Philip  Walwyn  of  Hay,)  discovered  a  ford  at  some  distance,  where  a 
detachment  crossed  the  river.  These  coming  unexpectedly  on  the  rear  of  the  Welsh  troops, 
routed  them  without  difficulty.  Llewellyn  himself,  either  in  the  flight,  or  while  watching 
the  movements  of  the  main  body,  who  were  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was 
attacked  unarmed  (?)  in  the  melee,  in  a  small  dell,  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the 
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scene  of  action,  from  him  called  Cwm  Llewellyn,  or  <  Llewellyn's  Dingle,'  by  one  Adam 
Francton,  who  plunged  a  spear  into  his  body,  and  without  farther  noticing  his  victim, 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  On  his  return,  probably  with  the  view  of  plundering 
the  slain,  he  discovered  that  the  person  whom  he  had  wounded  (for  he  was  still  alive)  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  on  stripping  him,  a  letter  in  cipher  and  his  privy  seal  were 
found  concealed  about  him.  Francton,  overjoyed  at  perceiving  whom  he  had  in  his  power, 
immediately  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  the  King  of  England :  the  body  was  dragged  to  a 
little  distance,  and  buried  in  a  place  still  know  by  the  name  of  Cefn-y-Bedd,  or  Cefnbedd 
Llewellyn,  '  the  Ridge  of  Llewellyn's  Grave/  near  the  banks  of  the  Irvon. 

"  Those/'  says  the  historian,  "  who  attentively  read  the  history  of  Llewellyn  (of  whatever 
country  they  may  be)  will,  I  trust,  lament  the  fate,  and  sigh  while  they  contemplate  the  fall, 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Welsh  princes.  His  grandfather,  Llewellyn  ab  Jorwerth, 
had  courage  and  considerable  talents ;  but  he  was  savage  in  manners,  variable  in  politics, 
fickle  in  his  attachments,  and  brutal  in  his  revenge.  During  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
he  had  a  mere  driveller  to  oppose  ;  but  the  last  Llewellyn  had  to  contend  with  an 
Alexander,  (Edward  I.,)  supported  by  superior  numbers  and  revenues  ;  in  short,  he  had 
all  the  virtues  of  his  ancestor,  with  scarcely  any  of  his  vices  ;  he  had  infinitely  more  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  ;  and  when  he  was  favoured  with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  he  owed  them 
entirely  to  his  own  merit  and  exertions." 

The  little  church  of  Aber  Edwy  stands  on  a  knoll  a  little  above  the  castle,  round  the  base 
of  which  glides  playfully  the  small  brook.  The  whole  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  well 
deserves  the  patient  exploration  of  the  tourist. 

For  some  miles  below  this  enchanting  nook,  the  valley  continues  very  fine ;  the  distant 
Hatterel  Hills,  commonly  called  the  Black  Mountains,  among  whose  secluded  recesses  is 
Llanthony  Abbey,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Glasbury,  forming  a  noble  background  all  the 
way.  The  tourist,  still  following  the  left  bank,  may  diverge  to  visit  a  great  attraction, 
Pwll  Du,  "  the  Black  Pit/'  a  dreary  dingle  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  remains  of  a 
small  fort,  called  the  Castle  of  the  Black  Rock.  The  best  way,  as  indicated  by  a  recent 
hand-book,  being  to  ascend  the  heights  up  to  the  "  Great  House,"  Mr.  Powell's,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanstephen,  and  make  inquiry  for  the  spot.  The  little  inn  at  Erwood,  near 
the  ancient  ferry,  Cefyn  Twm  Back,  "Little  Tom's  Ferry,"  affords,  from  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  we  met  there,  very  tolerable  quarters,  and  is  an  excellent  station  for  the  angler 
or  the  artist.  The  river  now  opens  a  little,  and  flows  through  a  luxuriant  but  not  striking 
valley,  down  to  Glasbury,  passing  Maeslough  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  De  Winton  family, 
and  four  miles  beyond  reaches  the  picturesquely  situated  town  of  Hay. 

Hay,  (in  British,  Tre  Gelli,)  in  the  hundred  of  Talgarth,  and  county  of  Brecon,  on  the 
borders  of  Herefordshire,  is  so  called  from  the  Norman  French  haier,  to  enclose,  and  celli 
a  grove  of  young  saplings.  The  town  consists  of  one  street,  dividing  into  a  fork  near  the 
middle,  to  the  east  towards  Herefordshire,  and  separated  from  that  county  by  the  river 
Dulas,  (from  du  and  elds,  the  black  sheltered  water,)  which  here  falls  into  the  Wye. 
The  houses  are  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  produces  a  greater  appearance  of 
consequence  than  the  town  really  possesses.     It  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  but  has  no 
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privileges.  The  lord  of  the  manor  appoints  a  bailiff  annually,  though  he  is  rarely  changed, 
who  receives  the  tolls.  These  tolls  are  certain  and  well  known,  but  were  formerly  extorted 
arbitrarily.  They  are  paid  by  the  bailiff  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  holds  a  court-leet 
here  annually,  and  is  entitled  also  to  hold  a  court-baron,  though  that  is  now  seldom  called 
for,  as  the  jurisdiction  is  very  confined.  The  soil  round  the  town  is  extremely  good,  and  in 
high  cultivation. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  called  Eglwys  Ifan,  appears  from  the  Notitia 
Cambro-Britannica,  to  have  been  in  good  repair  in  1 684,  and  then  used  as  a  school-house. 
This  building  partly  fell  down  about  the  year  1700,  and  was  never  repaired,  though  part 
of  it  has  since  been  used  as  a  school.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  is  now  resorted  to,  separated  by  a  deep  dingle,  which  probably  was  formerly  a  moat. 
It  is  a  small  building,  romantically  situated  upon  an  eminence,  almost  precipitous  on  the 
north-west,  close  to  the  river.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west 
end,  containing  one  bell  only.  A  pointed  arch  forms  the  entrance,  by  an  ascent  of  three 
steps.  Under  the  communion-table  is  a  stone  inscribed  to  James  Watkins,  of  Tregoyd, 
gent.,  who  died  June  18,  1639,  aged  75.  On  the  south  side  is  a  tombstone,  upon  the 
graves  of  Thomas  Gwyn,  Esq.,  of  Hay  Castle,  Howel  Gwyn,  his  son,  and  Elizabeth  Gwyn, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Gwyn.  She  founded  an  almshouse  at  Hay  for  six  poor  people,  and 
endowed  it  with  an  annual  gift ;  she  died  May  12,  1702.  The  gallery  was  erected  in 
1723.  A  silver  chalice  which  is  shown  here  is  very  ancient,  The  words  "  our  ladie 
of  the  haia"  are  engraved  upon  it. 

In  the  table  of  benefactions,  upon  the  wall,  it  appears  that  James  Watkins,  of  Tregoyd, 
gave  the  poor  of  Hay  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  annually,  charged  on  a  house  then 
in  the  possession  of  Josiah  Lewis,  near  the  Bull-ring.  William  Watkins,  Esq.,  of  Pen-y- 
Wrlodd,  gave  also  ten  shillings  a  year,  charged  upon  Pen-y-Wrlodd.  The  charity  of  Mrs. 
Gwyn  was  a  house  without  the  Watergate,  as  a  habitation  for  six  poor  people,  and  a  tene- 
ment called  Pen-y-Wern,  in  Disserth,  the  rents  to  be  appropriated  annually  towards  their 
maintenance,  and  also  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
called  Brynrhydd.  Elizabeth  Bevan,  widow,  gave  six  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ;  and 
William  Pennoyre,  Esq.,  gave  twelve  pounds  to  a  schoolmaster,  and  two  pounds  for  books, 
both  annually.  The  churchyard  is  crowded  with  grave-stones.  Upon  the  ground  is  a 
stone  effigy,  supposed  to  represent  a  friar  or  a  monk,  very  much  defaced.  Near  the  church 
are  three  old  grave-stones,  one  inscribed  Thomas  Waters,  and  another  Theophilus  Hill,  who 
died  in  1675.  The  view  from  this  yard  is  very  rich  and  variegated.  The  vicarage-house 
became  ruinous  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  never  afterwards  repaired.  The  site 
of  it  is  now  hardly  known. 

Leland  describes  this  place  as  follows  :  "  The  Hay  standeth  hard  upon  Wy,  and  yet 
showeth  the  token  of  a  right  strong  waulle,  having  in  it  iti  gates  and  posterne.  Ther  is 
also  a  castle,  the  which  sum  time  hath  been  right  stately.  Within  the  towne  is  but  one 
poore  paroche.  In  the  suburbe  hard  by  Wy  is  a  paroche  church  meatly  fair.  Ther  is  also 
in  the  suburbe  a  chapel  wher  on  Sunday  I  heard  messe  :  not  far  from  the  paroche  church  in 
the  suburbe  is  a  great  rounde  hille  of  yerth,  cast  up  by  menne's  hands  other  for  a  wynd 
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mille  to  stond  upon  or  rather  for  sum  fortress  of  bataille.  The  towne  of  the  Hay  yet  hath 
a  market,  but  the  towne  within  the  waulles  is  wonderfully  decaied.  The  ruine  is  ascribed 
to  Oen  Glindour  ;  one  shewid  me  in  the  towne  the  ruines  of  a  gentleman's  place  called 
Waulwine,  be  whose  means  prince  Lluelin  was  sodenli  taken  at  Builth  Castle,  and  ther 
beheddid,  and  his  hedde  sent  to  the  kinge.  Dulesse,  a  prety  river  rising  in  the  mountinnes 
about  in  myles  from  Hay,  cummeth  even  through  the  town  and  strait  into  Wy  without 
the  est  gate  of  the  towne.     The  tounne  longgid  to  the  duke  of  Bokingham,  it  perteineth  now 

to  the  lord  Stafford  his  Sonne.     Arture's  hille  and  some  other  of  the veri  manifestly 

apere  to  a  man  loking  out  of  the  west  gate  of  Hay." 

Some  vestiges  of  a  Roman  fortress  are  upon  the  bank  near  the  church.  A  part  only  of 
the  more  modern  castle  stands  upon  an  eminence  in  the  town.  A  dwelling-house  has 
been  built  out  of  the  remains  ;  but  a  Gothic  gateway  has  been  preserved,  which  frowns  with 
venerable  and  baronial  dignity  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  below.  The  manor  of 
Hay  was  given  by  Bernard  Newmarch  to  Sir  Philip  Walwyn,  who  probably  built  the  castle. 
It  is  found  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Maud  de  St.  Valeri,  to  whom  tradition  attributes 
the  building  of  the  walls  and  the  castle. 

A  spot  where  the  tourist  will  be  disposed  to  linger  and  muse  upon  the  past  is  Clifford 
Castle,  two  miles  and  a  half  below  Hay,  standing  on  a  gentle  eminence  above  the  river 
Wye.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  "Fair  Rosamond,"  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Walter  de  Clifford,  a  member  of  the  family  who  inherited  it  from  its  original  founders,  the 
Fitzosbornes. 

The  Wye  now  enters  the  rich  open  country  of  Herefordshire,  "  the  Golden  Valley,"  and 
loses  of  course  its  romantic  character.  Bradwardine  is,  however,  a  lovely  spot.  At  Hereford, 
besides  the  cathedral,  are  many  objects  of  interest,  including  the  Roman  stations  of  Ken- 
chester  and  Aconbury,  the  former  five  miles  distant,  the  latter  within  a  walk.  Through  a 
succession  of  the  same  smiling  scenery,  the  river  winds  to  Ross,  distant  fourteen  miles 
from  Hereford.  Its  course  hence  to  Chepstow  has  been  repeatedly  celebrated,  both  by  the 
pen  and  pencil,  and  has  sometimes  received  that  sort  of  undistinguishing  panegyric  which 
defeats  its  own  object,  yet  will  it  never  disappoint  the  real  lover  of  nature.  It  presents  a 
succession  of  scenes  of  the  most  varied  character,  each  surpassing  the  previous,  till  the  last 
burst  is  unique  in  its  way,  and  magnificent  almost  without  parallel. 

Ross  is  pleasantly  situated,  its  "  heaven- directed  spire"  rising  among  its  elms  and  those 
of  the  Prospect  Walk,  planted  by  good  John  Kyrle,  "  the  Man  of  Ross,"  (immortalized  by 
Pope,)  of  whom  there  is  another  memorial,  his  house,  opposite  the  market,  and  distinguished 
by  an  inscription  ;  with  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  church,  erected  in  1 776,  by  be- 
quest of  Lady  Kinnoul.  The  view  from  Barrett's  Hotel  may  well  tempt  the  traveller  to 
linger  there,  and  the  town  is  very  pretty.  Hence  to  Monmouth  the  river  cannot  be  con- 
tinuously explored  but  by  the  pedestrian,  though  the  high-road  touches  one  or  two  points  of 
interest,  and  opens  several  beautiful  views.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  Goodrich  Castle, 
in  Herefordshire,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  Richard  Lingen,  for  Charles  I.  The 
chapel,  the  hall,  and  the  Ladies'  Tower  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  castle,  which 
belonged  before  the  conquest  to  a  possessor  named  Godric,  and  was  enlarged  or  altered  during 
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subsequent  ages.  This,  with  the  adjacent  modern  Gothic  edifice  of  Goodrich  Court,  is  of 
itself  enough  to  engage  the  tourist  for  a  day,  the  latter  possessing  a  fine  armoury,  arranged 
by  the  late  proprietor,  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  of  which  the  catalogue  is  sold  by  the 
housekeeper.  These  may  be  reached  either  by  land  or  water,  for  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  take  a  boat  at  Ross  to  descend  the  river  to  Monmouth,  a  good  days  work  with  stoppages, 
and  the  next  to  Chepstow.  This  is  of  course  delightful  at  all  times,  above  the  tide  limit 
and  even  below,  at  high-water ;  but  the  mud  banks  disclosed  when  the  tide  is  out,  between 
Tintern  and  Chepstow,  are  anything  but  agreeable.  Supposing  this  plan,  however,  to  be 
adopted,  we  would  observe  that,  in  descending  the  river  from  Ross,  we  first  pass  Wilton  Castle, 
dismantled  by  the  royalists  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  After  leaving  Goodrich,  following 
the  river  on  foot,  the  two  striking  points  are  Cymon's  Yat,  a  sharp-edged  precipitous 
promontory,  round  which  the  river  winds,  and  which  commands  a  magnificent  view,  and 
Coldwell  Rocks,  a  series  of  columnar  precipices,  arising  at  a  great  height  from  out  of  the 
steep  wooded  banks  which  overhang  the  river,  and  almost  overtoppling  its  current,  which 
is  here  so  rapid  that  we  have  seen  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  slowly  towing  up  a  heavily- 
laden  barge.  Cottages  embosomed  in  wood,  with  their  pathways  and  steps  down  to  the 
water,  upon  which  small  wicker  boats  called  coracles,  hardly  larger  than  a  tub,  arid  used  by 
the  ancient  Britons,  are  seen  occasionally,  each  with  its  fisherman  occupant,  who  with  his 
rod  sits  upright  as  a  statue  in  the  middle,  paddling  here  and  there  at  his  need ;  and 
when  landed,  throwing  his  light  boat  over  his  shoulder,  as  an  Indian  his  bark  canoe,  and 
wandering  off  to  another  favourite  haunt. 

Issuing  forth  from  these  mazy  and  romantic  windings  of  the  "sylvan  Wye/'  now  we 
believe  cut  up  by  a  railway  from  Hereford  to  Newport,  we  open  the  broad  round  bosom 
of  its  valley,  occupied  by  the  town  of  Monmouth,  and  surrounded  by  well- wooded  hills. 
The  first  view  of  the  bridge  and  spire  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and  the  town  on  landing 
proves  to  be  well-built  and  agreeable,  possessing  moreover  one  or  two  points  of  considerable 
antiquarian  interest.  Of  these,  the  bridge  over  the  little  river  Monnow,  which  here  runs 
into  the  Wye,  is  at  the  present  day  unique  in  England,  as  having  an  old  fortified  gate  upon 
it,  forming  a  strikingly  picturesque  subject  for  the  pencil.  On  the  other  side  of  this  bridge 
is  the  very  curious  Saxon  church  of  St.  Thomas.  Of  the  castle  where  Henry  V.  was  born, 
the  shell  alone  remains  ;  but  it  will  naturally  engage  a  visit,  as  will  also  the  ruin  called 
the  house  of  the  famous  "  Geoffry  of  Monmouth/'  A  pleasant  place  to  linger  at  is  this 
old  town,  the  excursions  and  the  walks  around  it  being  richly  varied,  and  the  inns  are  very 
comfortable. 

After  passing  from  Monmouth  Bridge  and  its  view,  the  road  follows  the  east  bank  ;  and 
the  river,  after  watering  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  those  fertile  green  peninsulas  which 
open  in  smiling  relief  every  here  and  there  along  its  winding  course,  now  resumes  its 
solitary  character,  and  flows  in  a  tranquil  current  between  high  banks,  with  a  green  margin 
between  the  stream  and  overhanging  woods,  just  wide  enough  for  here  and  there  a  cot- 
tage, sending  up  its  blue  smoke  into  the  woods  and  orchards,  with  its  patch  of  green 
meadows.  Fishermen  are  seen  in  their  wicker  coracles,  and  ere  long  Redbrook,  a  bustling  little 
village,  peeps  among  the  trees,  hardly  interrupting  the  quiet  of  the  dale,  down  which  we 
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glide  ;  the  still  pastoral  stream  passing  Bigsweir  House,  beneath  a  pretty  suspension-bridge, 
to  the  singular  village  of  Llandogo,  its  white  cottages  and  orchards  hanging  upon  a  wooded 
hill,  which  appears  almost  perpendicular,  cloven  by  a  narrow  fissure,  down  which  shoots,  in 
the  rainy  season,  a  tiny  waterfall,  issuing  like  a  thread  of  silver  from  the  thickets  above. 
This  place  has  of  late  been  rendered  more  ornate,  but  on  the  other  hand,  less  wildly  rustic, 
by  the  erection  of  a  tasteful  Gothic  villa,  in  a  charming  situation.  Hitherto  the  character 
of  the  Wye  has  been  wholly  pastoral  and  inland,  but  now  we  begin  to'  see  traces  of  its  vicinity 
to  the  salt  sea — that  it  is  getting  near  the  end  of  its  wild  meanders  ; — the  mountain-stream, 
alternately  playful  and  solemn,  now  becomes  influenced  by  the  tide  ;  and  vessels  seen  on  the 
stocks,  some  even  of  large  burden,  with  barges  and  timber-yards,  render  the  little  port  of 
Brockweir  quite  bustling.  Yet  is  the  scenery  still  rural,  and  white  sails  are  now  seen 
gliding  down  with  the  tide  among  the  lofty  wooded  hills,  as  solitary,  but  for  their  pictu- 
resque intrusion,  as  the  remotest  mountain  recess  ;  and  on  passing  a  deep  bend  of  the  river 
among  its  evolving  boundaries,  the  gray  walls  and  lofty  windows  of  Tintern,  mantled  in  ivy, 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  vale,  over  which  breathes  an  air  of  serene  and  holy 
tranquillity.  Beautiful  is  this  glance,  for  hence  the  noble  abbey  appears  more  secluded 
than  we  find  it  on  a  nearer  approach,  when  a  village,  which  elsewhere  might  be  called 
pretty,  seems  here  to  intrude  upon  the  conventual  retirement  of  the  spot,  and  inns  and 
public-houses  challenge  our  attention,  and  carriages  come  whirling  along  the  dusty  road, 
full  of  holiday  tourists  ;  all  which  unavoidably  impairs,  if  indeed  it  does  not  wholly  destroy, 
when  below,  the  natural  repose  and  retirement  of  the  place.  But  the  abbey  itself  nothing 
can  vulgarize  ;  no,  not  even  the  incessant  inroads  of  visitors  of  all  grades,  who  are  perched 
with  sketch-books  in  every  corner,  flirting  in  the  nooks,  munching  sandwiches,  smoking 
cigars,  (this  should  be  abated,)  or  performing  gymnastic  exploits  upon  the  summit,  among 
the  ivied  ruined  arches ;  it  still  remains,  even  in  the  judgment  of  those  familiar  with 
foreign  wonders,  the  most  inimitably  beautiful  of  ruins  ;  and  if  the  tourist  chooses  the  first 
sequestered  pathway  leading  up  among  the  bowers  and  orchards,  and  looks  down  upon 
the  scene  thus  marred,  all  these  degrading  annoyances  are  invisible,  and  the  place  resumes 
all  its  natural  solitude,  its  delicious  pastoral  serenity  and  holy  quietude,  and  he  may  enter 
into  its  enjoyment  with  some  measure  of  that  feeling  which  kindles  into  beautiful  expression, 
in  the  lines  of  the  great  poet  of  nature  : — 

"  Five  years  have  past ;  five  summers,  with  the  length 
Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 
"With  a  soft  inland  murmur. — Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion ;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 
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Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.     Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  :  these  pastoral  farms, 
Green  to  the  very  door  ;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees  ! 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods, 
Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration : — feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure ;  such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime ;  that  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened  : — the  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul  : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft — 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart  — 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 
O  sylvan  Wye  J  thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee ! " 

Wordsworth. 


Tintern,  at  a  short  distance  and  as  a  mass  of  ruins,  is  less  imposing  and  picturesque  than 
Fountains,  the  most  extensive  in  Britain,  or  even  some  other  abbeys,  from  the  formal 
outline  of  its  four  great  angles,  without  the  relief  of  the  great  tower,  which  has  fallen  in  ; 
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but  on  a  nearer  approach,  its  proportions  become  majestic,  and  the  western  part,  with  its 
deeply  carved  doorway,  and  lofty  enriched  window,  partially  hung  with  ivy,  arrests  the 
admiration  of  the  spectator,  who  is  no  less  struck,  on  a  closer  examination,  with  the 
elegance  of  the  details,  than  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  and  the  dignity  of  its  propor- 
tions. The  door  opens,  and  however  highly  his  expectations  may  have  been  raised  by  this 
specimen  of  the  exterior  of  the  fabric,  they  are  more  than  realized  when  the  grandeur  of  its 
interior  is  suddenly  disclosed  ;  beyond  a  perspective  of  lofty  ivied  arches,  the  vast  gap  of  the 
eastern  window,  seventy  feet  in  height,  with  all  its  tracery  rent  away,  and  but  one  solitary 
mullion  standing,  half-trembling  in  the  void,  lets  in  a  view  of  the  solemn  quietude  of  the 
wooded  hills.  This  first  burst  is  beheld  with  a  sensation  of  almost  breathless  awe,  and 
suspended  with  this  first  impression,  it  is  long  ere  the  spectator  can  abstract  his  mind 
sufficiently  to  examine  it  in  detail ;  but  when  he  does,  far  from  losing,  it  gains  upon  him 
at  every  step,  every  new  vista  opening  among  the  ivied  arches  appears  more  striking, 
and  the  contrasts  between  them  more  inimitable.  From  beneath  the  intersection  of  the 
roofless  nave  and  transepts,  supported  by  stupendous  arches,  whence  arose  once  with  pride 
the  lofty  lantern  tower,  the  whole  interior  is  at  once  beheld  ;  and  we  turn  from  the  great 
spectral  eastern  window,  now  void  of  all  its  ornaments,  to  that  above  the  western  entrance, 
which  yet  retains  all  its  enriched  tracery,  half  hung  with  ivy ;  and  then,  glancing  at  the 
tall  and  elegant  lancet  which  lighted  the  southern  transept,  compare  them  one  with  another, 
and  wonder  at  the  beautiful  and  varied  invention  displayed,  and  the  great  labour  which 
the  monkish  architects  must  have  bestowed  to  bring  to  such  consummate  perfection 

"  This  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence." 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  or  the  vastness  of  the  ruined  abbey, 
but  the  green  adornment  wrought  upon  it  by  "  time,  the  beautifier,"  which  invests  it  with  a 
half-melancholy  charm,  more  touching  the  longer  we  wander  among  its  roofless  aisles. 
The  pale  gray  lichen,  which  stains  the  worn  pillars  and  arches,  the  masses  of  climbing 
ivy,  which  fall  in  rich  dark -green  clusters,  seem  as  though  Nature  had  wrought  out 
thoughtfully  this  shrouding  investiture,  to  heighten  the  mournful  solemnity  of  the  pile, 
whose  decay  they  render  more  beautiful  than  even  its  original  splendour,  here  twining 
their  gray  withered  arms  around  the  time-worn  columns,  there  hanging  in  graceful 
tendrils  mingled  with  the  wild  rose,  that  roots  itself  in  the  stonework  and  waves  its 
blossoms  from  the  ruined  arches.  As  with  noiseless  step  we  pace  over  the  turf  that 
shrouds  the  stones  worn  with  the  tread  of  worshippers,  whose  chants  once  trembled 
and  echoed  through  the  lofty  arches, — now  vocal  only  with  the  wild  whistle  of  the 
wind,  or  the  deep  plaintive  note  of  the  stock-dove  from  the  depths  of  the  woods — a  sad 
and  reverential  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  past,  a  holy  awe,  an  enthusiastic  ecstacy, 
at  this  blending  of  the  past  and  present — of  old  antiquity  and  the  ever-living  and 
working  spirit  of  nature  —  by  turns  transport  the  mind,  and  keep  us  lingering  as  on 
charmed  ground,  among  the  shadowy  recesses,  the  gray  dim  nooks  of  the  glorious  pile  ; 
till  stepping  forth  from  its  precincts,  we  seem  to  exchange  the  air  of  sacred  seclusion  for 
an  empty  void. 
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Such  is  the  general  impression  upon  all  who  can  appreciate  the  influences  of  such  a  place. 
But  the  details  also  are  exquisitely  beautiful  and  will  amply  repay  the  most  minute 
investigation.  We  may  instance  in  particular  the  doorways  in  the  cloisters,  opening  from 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  perfect  gems,  and  the  remains  of  the  chapter-house ;  also 
the  sacristy,  dormitory,  and  refectory,  with  its  lectern,  or  place  for  reading  homilies 
during  meal-times — a  custom  still  observed  at  Mount  Sinai  and  other  foreign  convents. 
The  fragments  collected  and  placed  in  heaps  about  the  church,  in  a  manner  which, 
though  unavoidably  they  give  perhaps  somewhat  too  trim  and  neat  an  air  to  the  sacred 
enclosure,  show  the  beauty  with  which  every  portion  of  the  original  building  was 
elaborated.  Among  these  are  the  effigy  of  a  crusader  in  chain-armour,  and  a  draped 
female  figure,  resembling  the  antique,  beneath  the  east  window,  which,  though  mutilated, 
shows  with  what  feeling  of  the  beautiful  these  old  monastic  artists  often  wrought.  In  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  original  pavement. 

History,  though  it  has  preserved  the  date  and  origin  of  Tintern  Abbey,  relates  no 
incidents  of  any  importance  connected  with  it  during  the  centuries  of  its  monastic 
splendour.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  death  of 
Theodoric,  the  Christian  king  of  Glamorgan,  here  killed  in  conflict  with  the  pagan  Saxons 
in  the  year  600.  The  abbey,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  was  founded  in  1131, 
by  the  Norman,  Walter  de  Clare,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  the  building 
was  not  finished  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after.  This  Walter  was  the  grandson  of 
William,  the  son  of  Osbert,  to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  manors  of  Wollesten 
and  Tudenham,  and  all  he  could  conquer  from  the  Welsh.  Walter,  dying  without  issue, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Gilbert  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  grandson, 
Robert  Strongbow,  was  the  conqueror  of  Leinster,  in  Ireland.  The  male  line  failing, 
Maud,  the  eldest  of  their  female  heirs,  was  married  to  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  William,  Lord  Marshal  of  England  and  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  confirmed  to  the  monks  all  the  lands,  possessions,  liber- 
ties, and  immunities  formerly  granted  by  his  predecessors.  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
in  the  year  1301,  also  confirmed  to  them  divers  lands  at  Portcassek,  Pentick,  Modisgat, 
&c.  About  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  number  of  inmates  was  only  thirteen,  when 
the  estates  were,  according  to  Dugdale,  estimated  at  £192.  Is.  4>d.  per  annum.  Speed 
says  the  value  was  £252.  lis.  6d.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  twenty -eighth  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  who  has  done  much  to  clear  out  and  preserve  to  later  ages  his  magnificent 
possession. 

We  counsel  everybody  who  is  not  hurried  at  Tintern,  to  cross  the  ferry,  and  ascend  the 
rock  called  the  "  Devil's  Pulpit/'  to  which  it  will  be  prudent  to  obtain  a  guide,  though  at 
a  very  short  distance.  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  view  even  to  that  from  the 
Windcliff  itself.  The  peninsula  of  the  Wye,  the  abbey,  and  its  precincts,  which  are 
just  under  one's  feet,  and  the  distant  course  of  the  Wye  towards  the  Bristol  Channel, 
which  expands  in  distant  perspective,  form  altogether  one  of  the  most  exquisite  com- 
binations of  scenery  which  can  possibly  be  conceived.     An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
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will  suffice  to  pay  it  a  hasty  visit,  but  the  discriminating  traveller  will  be  loath  to  quit  it 
so  hastily. 

From  the  ascent  of  the  road  to  Chepstow  there  is  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  Tintern  Abbey, 
whence  its  huge  mass  of  dark  gray,  with  the  gleams  of  a  red  sunset  through  its  empty 
windows  and  fissures,  appears  to  great  advantage.  The  road  mounts  higher  and  higher, 
through  the  woods  that  clothe  the  right-hand  bank  of  the  river.  From  the  opposite  and  more 
precipitous,  jut  out  projecting  crags,  one  of  which,  commanding  a  striking  view,  has  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  the  "Devil's  Pulpit/'  And  now  the  Wye,  whose  course  has  gene- 
rally been  hidden  in  pastoral  and  solitary  seclusion,  like  some  beauty,  on  coming  out  from 
the  concealment  of  home,  puts  on  all  the  pomp  of  dress,  and  issues  forth  radiant  for  con- 
quest, concentrating  in  one  blaze  of  triumphant  splendour  all  her  variety  of  charms,  as  she 
emerges  into  a  more  open  expanse  of  prospect,  sweeping  in  magnificent  curves  around 
sylvan  peninsulas,  girt  with  wood  and  crag  of  the  noblest  form,  and  smiling  meads  and 
farms,  till,  most  beautiful  at  the  last,  she  gracefully  blends  her  inland  waters  with  the 
broader  estuary  of  the  British  Channel. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  the  WindclifF,  a  perpendicular  crag,  towering  from 
among  the  woods,  offers  its  crest  as  the  best  possible  vantage-ground  for  surveying  the  splen- 
dour of  the  scene.  The  carriage  ascent  to  it  is  from  Chepstow ;  but  there  is  also  a  footway 
from  a  small  rustic  cottage,  near  the  road,  by  which,  reposing  on  the  somewhat  fatiguing 
ascent  at  the  pretty  Moss  Cottage,  the  summit  is  at  length  attained.  Of  such  a  scene,  let 
the  most  skilful  writer  describe  as  he  may,  he  will  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  to  one  who 
has  never  beheld  it,  though  he  may  indeed  recall  its  features  to  one  who  has.  The  Wye 
from  this  lofty  eminence  on  one  side  of  its  valley,  is  seen  far  below,  among  thick  woods, 
issuing  on  the  left  from  the  deep  and  narrow  vale  of  Tintern ;  when,  suddenly  changing 
its  character,  it  makes  one  vast  curve,  perfect  in  the  beauty  of  its  outline,  within  which 
to  embrace  the  sloping  peninsula  of  Llancaut,  with  its  little  church,  and  farm,  and 
corn-fields,  dotted  with  wood.  Guarding  this  peninsula,  as  it  were,  on  the  opposite 
side,  arise  the  towering  woods  and  peeping  rocks,  called  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  the 
noble  domain  of  Piercefield  And  now  having  come  round  again  nearly  to  the  same 
point  from  whence  it  started,  separated  but  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  a  second  time  the 
river  sweeps  beneath  the  embattled  range  of  Bannagor  Crags,  the  most  stupendous  in 
its  course,  till  it  reaches,  a  little  further,  the  town  of  Chepstow,  and  keeping  under  the 
steep  rock,  overhung  with  the  nodding  towers  of  its  castle,  and  under  the  bridge,  it  finally 
issues  forth  into  the  rich  level,  to  join  a  little  below  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  whose 
broader  waters  expand  far  to  the  west,  till  lost  in  the  far  haze  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
backed  by  an  immense  expanse  of  distant  country,  fading  into  vapoury  blue.  It  is  an 
expanse  of  vision  over  which  the  eager  eye,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  seems  to 
rejoice  like  a  bird  at  the  vastness  and  magnificence  of  its  glance  over  the  outspread  glories 
of  creation.  Such  is  the  wide  scope,  and  such  the  principal  objects  of  the  landscape ; 
but,  on  a  clear  day,  and  furnished  with  a  map,  the  tourist  may  make  out,  on  either 
side  the  Channel,  and  beyond  the  isolated  Holmes  Rock,  the  hazy  coast  and  highlands  of 
Devon  and  Glamorgan,  the  nearer  hills  of  Somerset,  the  conspicuous  Dundry  Tower,  above 
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Bristol,  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  as  the  eye  ranges  up  the  Severn,  Thornbury  church, 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  the  vale  of  Gloucester  to  the  distant  Cotswold,  while,  more  near  at 
hand,  the  undulating  variety  of  hill  and  dale  of  Monmouthshire  are  unrolled  beneath 
the  eye,  from  Caldicot  level  to  the  majestic  mountains  of  its  interior. 

Piercefield,  whose  woods,  nodding  above  the  Wye,  are  the  principal  ornament  of  this 
unique  landscape,  is  between  the  Wyndcliff  and  Chepstow,  adjoining  the  pretty  village  of 
St.  Arvans,  and  its  winding  walks  will  well  repay  a  visit,  for  though  its  style  of  gardening 
is  antiquated,  and  what  the  French  term  "  rococo"  its  natural  situation  is  almost  un- 
rivalled.    It  was  moulded  into  its  present  form  by  the  celebrated  Valentine  Morris. 

After  passing  its  park  wall,  the  towers  of  Chepstow  Castle  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  soon  after  we  enter  the  town  through  an  ancient  gateway,  the  only  one  now  remaining.  ' 

Chepstow  was  once  fortified,  and  the  walls,  which  are  distinctly  to  be  traced,  strength- 
ened with  round  towers,  stretching  from  the  bank  of  the  river  below  the  bridge,  to  the 
works  of  the  castle.  The  name  was  probably  derived  from  Cheapian  Stowe,  meaning  a 
place  of  traffic.  The  castle  was  built  and  inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  Striguil  or  Chepstow. 
Few  spots  are  more  strikingly  picturesque.  It  is  situated  upon  the  brow  of  a  precipice, 
overhanging  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye  ;  the  north  side  lies  close  to  the  edge,  and  appears 
as  if  hewn  out  of  the  cliff  itself,  the  same  ivy  covering  both.  The  other  parts  were  defended 
by  a  moat,  and  consist  of  massive  walls,  flanked  with  lofty  towers.  The  area  is  large  and 
divided  into  four  courts.  The  grand  entrance,  formerly  enclosing  a  portcullis,  to  the  east, 
is  by  a  circular  arch  between  two  large  towers,  of  Norman  architecture,  introductory  to  the 
first  court,  which  contains  the  shell  of  the  grand  hall,  kitchens,  and  other  apartments. 
The  hall  has  been  a  magnificent  room  in  the  pointed  style,  paved  with  burnt  tiles  or  bricks, 
having  glazed  surfaces,  and  painted  figures  of  birds  and  flowers ;  but  no  trace  of  a  fire- 
place can  be  found  in  all  the  castle.  The  most  perfect  of  these  rooms  are  tenanted  by  a 
family.  Beneath  is  a  very  curious  vaulted  chamber,  looking  down  upon  the  river,  from 
which  stores  were  formerly  drawn  up  by  a  windlass  or  ropes.  At  the  south-east  angle  of 
this  court  is  a  tower,  formerly  tenanted  by  Harry  Marten,  the  regicide,  who  was  imprisoned 
here  for  twenty  years,  and  in  which  is  a  very  elegant  little  oratory.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  court,  near  a  round  tower,  called  the  old  kitchen,  a  gate  opens  into  the  second  court, 
now  a  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  another  gateway  leads  into  the  third  court,  where  is  an 
elegant  building  called  the  chapel.  The  inside  is  a  grand  area  of  ninety  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  the  roof  has  fallen  ;  the  remaining  walls  are  not  less  than  forty  feet 
high.  A.  range  of  apertures  for  beams  in  the  side-walls  indicate  that  it  had  an  upper 
apartment,  or  that  they  were  intended  to  support  a  gallery.  A  range  of  niches  appears 
within  the  walls  of  this  chapel,  at  the  height  of  eighteen  feet.  Ecclesiastical  antiquaries 
suppose  these  to  have  been  intended  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
military  antiquaries  think  these  arches  have  been  filled  by  figures  of  the  twelve  knights 
who  accompanied  Fitz  Hamon  in  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan ;  but  as  there  are  at  least 
fifteen  of  them,  neither  of  these  conjectures  seem  tenable.  A  stratum  of  Roman  brick 
may  be  observed  in  the  wall,  whence  some  have  attributed  the  structure  to  Julius 
Caesar.     Sir  Harry  Englefield  ascribes  them  to  the  Saxons,  who  brought  them  from  the 
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ruins  of  Cserwent.  The  grand  entrance  was  by  a  flight  of  steps,  still  visible  on  the  outside 
of  the  east  wall,  through  a  semicircular  arched  doorway,  now  closed.  Within  this  entrance, 
a  staircase  in  the  wall  ascends  to  a  door  on  a  level  with  a  range  of  arches  which  opened  into 
the  chamber  or  gallery. 

The  building  of  Chepstow  Castle  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  William  Fitzosborne,  Earl  of  Hereford,  reared  it  to  defend  the  ample  possessions 
granted  him  in  this  part  of  the  island  by  William  the  Conqueror,  his  relation.  His  son 
and  successor,  Koger  de  Britolio,  taking  up  arms  against  his  sovereign,  was  deprived  of  his 
vast  inheritance  ;  and  Chepstow  Castle  became  soon  after  transferred  to  the  family  of  Clare, 
from  which  it  descended  to  the  Plantagenets,  the  Herberts,  and  the  Somersets  ;  in  the  last 
of  which  families  it  is  vested.  The  castle  and  site  now  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  but 
were  held  on  a  lease  of  lives,  which  expired  in  1799,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams.  This 
fortress  is  remarkable  in  history  for  the  gallant  defence  it  made,  with  a  slender  garrison, 
against  a  considerable  force,  headed  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  after  a  long  siege  it  was 
taken  by  an  assault,  in  which  nearly  all  its  defenders  were  sacrificed. 

A  priory  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  founded  here  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
called  Striguil  Monastery.  It  was  made  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Corneille  in  Normandy. 
The  present  parish  church,  which  has  been  restored,  includes  most  of  its  remains.  The 
doorway  is  particularly  curious  and  well  worthy  of  examination. 

An  elegant  iron  bridge  unites  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Monmouth.  The  tide  has 
been  said  to  rise  higher  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  even  to  the  height  of 
seventy  feet ;  but  fifty-six  feet  has  been  found  the  highest  point  to  which  it  has  risen 
during  the  last  century.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  swell  proceeds  from  the  rocks  of 
Beachley  and  Aust,  which,  protruding  far  into  the  Severn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye, 
obstruct  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  impel  it  with  increased  rapidity  into  the  latter  river. 

For  those  remaining  awhile  in  Chepstow,  besides  the  more  prominent  scenes  and  ruins, 
there  are  numerous  minor  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Caldicot  Castle, 
Mathern  Palace,  and  Caerwent. 

Caldicot  Castle,  five  miles  distant,  is  situated  in  the  swampy  plain  called  Caldicot  Level :  at 

a  distance,  the  towers  and  citadel  appear  sunk  and  undistinguished  from  the  curtain  wall 

of  the  fortification ;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection,  the  ruin  rises  into  importance,  and  the  aspect 

of  its  chief  entrance,  a  large  Gothic  gateway,  guarded  by  two  massive  projecting  towers,  is 

truly  grand.     The  light  gray  masonry  of  this  entrance  is  agreeably  relieved  by  a  profusion 

of  ivy,  overspreading  nearly  the  whole  of  one  tower,  and  throwing  the  broad  shadow  of  its 

pendant  foliage  upon  part  of  the  other.     Within  the  portal,  on  the  south  side,  the  grooves 

of  two  portcullises  are  apparent.     There  are  holes  also  in  the  arch,  probably  intended  for 

pouring  down  melted  lead  upon  the  besiegers.     The  west  side  has  also  round  towers  ;  but 

the  three  remaining  sides  have  square  ones  at  their  terminations.     On  entering  the  court, 

there  appears  some  remains  of  the  baronial  hall ;  and  the  foundations  of  other  buildings, 

within  the  area  of  the  walls,  are  to  be  traced.    A  small  artificial  mount  at  the  north-east  angle 

of  the  ruin  sustains  the  citadel,  a  lofty  round  tower  ;  to  which  last  resort  of  the  garrison  a 

ready  communication  seems  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  walls,  from  the  different  towe 
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and  other  parts  of  the  fortress,  the  whole  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat. 
The  style  is  Norman  ;  the  ruins  considerable  ;  the  form  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  two  of  the 
sides  being  those  of  a  square. 

The  early  history  of  this  castle  is  uncertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  part  of  it  was 
built  by  Harold  ;  and,  indeed,  a  round  tower  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  castle,  with  a 
circularly  arched  entrance,  bears  a  Saxon  character ;  but  the  general  architecture  of  the 
building  is  Gothic.  Dugdale  relates  that,  in  1221,  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Hereford,  did 
homage  and  had  livery  of  this  castle.  The  ancestors  of  the  Bohun  family  were  early  pos- 
sessors ;  and,  on  the  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  1397,  the  castle  was  seized 
on  by  the  crown,  but  was  restored  to  the  son,  by  Henry  IV. ;  at  his  death  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  by  marriage ;  and,  on  the  division  of  the  estates  among 
the  Bohun  family,  it  was  retained  by  Henry  VI. ;  afterwards  it  belonged  to  Edward  IV., 
who  granted  it  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Raglan,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  it  then 
reverted  to  Henry  VI.  ;  and  was  again  inherited  by  Edward  IV.  ;  Richard  III.  returned 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford ;  but  when  both  the 
duke  and  his  son  were  beheaded  for  rebellion,  the  castle  was  added  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  from  which  it  was  leased  by  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  and  is  now  held  by  C.  H.  Leigh,  Esq.  The 
entrance  and  front  of  this  castle  have  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  seasons  and  the  effect  of 
time,  exhibiting  a  venerable  fortress.  It  was  evidently  built  in  different  ages,  as  both 
Saxon  and  Norman  characters  are  still  visible.  The  structure  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
moat ;  and  the  remains  of  the  keep,  and  contiguous  parts,  may  easily  be  descried.  The 
moat  probably  was  filled  from  the  river  Troggy,  which  is  said  to  have  been  navigable  up  to 
Caerwent,  once  a  mart  of  some  consequence. 

Caldicot  Church  is  an  extensive  and  highly  ornamented  Gothic  structure,  at  present 
strangely  disproportioned  to  the  scanty  flock  which  it  has  to  fold.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  a 
side-aisle  to  the  north,  with  a  massive  tower  in  the  middle,  and  a  chancel.  The  style  is 
Gothic  ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the  side-aisle  by  five  pointed  arches  or  clustered  piers  ; 
the  windows  are  ornamented  Gothic,  and  contain  several  remains  of  painted  glass,  princi- 
pally coats  of  arms.  Upon  the  outside  of  the  wall,  over  the  south  door,  is  a  small  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

On  the  road  to  the  New  Passage  is  passed  the  Nevern  brook,  and  soon  after  the  small 
hamlet  of  Porthskewydd,  or  Portscewit,  a  name  probably  derived  from  "  portiscoed,"  or  the 
part  under  the  wood.  At  this  place  is  the  ancient  encampment  called  Sudbrook  or  South- 
brook,  upon  the  verge  of  a  cliff,  rising  from  the  Severn  Sea.  The  form  is  a  semicircle, 
opening  towards  the  water.  On  the  land  side,  it  was  defended  by  a  triple  rampart  of  earth 
and  two  ditches.  The  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the  use  of  these  works  is,  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  Romans  to  defend  their  vessels  lying  in  the  pill  beneath,  and  to  keep  up  a 
communication  between  their  naval  station  upon  the  opposite  shore  near  King-road.  A 
small  chapel  in  ruins  stands  near  the  sea,  upon  the  outside  of  the  great  rampart,  supposed 
to  have  been  attached  to  some  contiguous  mansion. 

Crossing  the  grounds  of  St.  Pierre,  and  passing  Pool  M eyrie,  a  brook  falling  into  the 
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Severn,  to  the  right  stands  Mathern  Palace,  formerly  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  bishops  of 
Landaff.  The  structure,  which  surrounds  a  quadrangular  court,  raised  by  different  bishops, 
is  situated  in  a  gentle  hilly  country,  diversified  with  wood  and  pasturage.  Some  specimens 
of  dilapidated  grandeur  appear  in  the  east  window  ;  and  the  entrance  was  through  a  lofty 
porch,  which  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  building  is  occupied  as  a  mere  farm-house. 

The  principal  hall  is  thirty-two  feet  by  sixteen,  and  twenty  high.  The  chapel,  when  un- 
divided, was  eighty  feet  by  ten.  The  wrecks  of  a  library  belonging  to  the  see  yet  remain. 
Hardwick-house,  on  the  right,  stands  upon  an  eminence,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
interesting  country  around. 

There  is  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Tecla,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  year  47.  It  has  been  covered  by  the  sea,  but  its  remains  are  yet  visible,  at 
some  distance  below  the  high-water  mark,  (an  instance  that  the  sea  encroaches  on  the  Mon- 
mouthshire and  Glamorganshire  coasts,  while  on  the  Flintshire  and  Cheshire  shores,  much 
land  has  been  gained  from  the  sea).  In  the  chancel  of  Mathern  church,  (a  Gothic  structure, 
but  of  British  origin,)  is  an  epitaph  on  Theodoric,  King  of  Glamorgan. — It  was  placed  here 
by  Bishop  Godwin,  and  decorated  by  painted  ornaments  and  military  emblems. — "  Here 
lieth  intombed  the  body  of  Theodorick,  King  of  Morganuch  or  Glamorgan,  commonly  called 
St.  Thewdric,  and  accounted  a  martyr,  because  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Saxons, 
(being  then  pagans,)  and  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  battle  was  fought  at 
Tintern,  where  he  obtained  a  great  victory.  He  died  here,  being  in  his  way  homeward, 
three  days  after  the  battle,  having  given  order  to  Maurice,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  kingdom,  '  that  in  the  same  place  he  should  happen  to  decease,  a  church  should 
be  built,  and  his  body  buried  in'  the  same,  which  was  accordingly  performed,  in  the 
year  600/  " 

Within  a  short  distance  from  Mathern,  is  Moinscourt,  another  deserted  ecclesiastical 
mansion,  occupied  also  as  a  farm-house :  its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Godwin. 
A  handsome  Gothic  porch,  defended  by  two  lofty  turrets,  is  preserved.  Within  the  court- 
yard are  two  Roman  inscribed  stones,  said,  by  Gibson,  to  have  been  brought  from  Caerleon. 

Of  Caerwent,  originally  a  British  city,  and  afterwards  the  Venta  Silurum  of  the  Romans, 
the  surrounding  fosse,  and  in  many  places  the  walls,  enormously  massive,  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traced ;  jDut  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  tesselated  pavement,  the  numerous  anti- 
quities collected  there  have  been  dispersed.  The  Via  Julia,  now  the  high-road  to  Newport, 
connected  this  station  with  the  more  important  one  of  Caerleon,  nine  miles  distant,  to 
be  described  in  our  notice  of  the  Valley  of  the  Usk. 

As  we  descend  the  river  from  Chepstow,  the  banks  gradually  open,  and  we  soon  reach 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn  ;  on  which,  near  the  point  of  the  Wye's  influx,  is  the  above- 
mentioned  sea-beaten  islet  of  St.  Tecla,  upon  which  are  some  few  fragments  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  this  first  female  Christian  martyr.  We  now  enter  the  open  expanse  of  waters. 
The  tide  runs  up  at  times  with  such  suddenness  as  to  produce  in  the  Severn,  a  little 
higher  up,  the  curious  and  striking  phenomenon  of  "the  Boar;"  the  waters  being 
pressed  up  into  a  foaming  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  and  being  heard  at 
considerable  distance.     This  is  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice. 
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Steamboats  now  ply  daily  from  Bristol  to  Chepstow,  making  the  passage  in  about  two 
hours,  and  return  the  same  day,  sometimes  giving  time  for  a  hasty  run  to  the  Windcliff 
and  Tintern  Abbey. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  necessarily  brief  sketch  (from  personal  observation,  though  in- 
debted to  others  for  archaeological  details)  of  this  most  romantic  of  English  rivers,  whether 
we  regard  its  natural  scenery  or  the  numerous  objects  of  antiquarian  interest — cathedralled 
cities,  abbeys,  and  castles — which  adorn  its  banks.  It  is  richly  worthy  of  a  distinct  exploration. 
The  archaeologist,  the  painter,  the  lover  of  nature,  the  angler,  will  find  alike  abundant 
sources  of  interest  and  occupation  ;  and  its  course  is  decidedly  the  best  highway  that  the 
tourist j3an  follow  from  the  softer  beauties  of  South  Wales  to  the  sterner  magnificence  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  principality. 
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Vale  of  the  Severn,  from  its  source  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 

\t  "Princelie  Severn/'  as  old  Drayton  well  calls  it,  although  it  be  the  second  of  British 
rivers,  and  waters  the  richest  plains  of  merry  England, — adorned  as  it  is  with  stately  towered 
cities,  though  poetry  and  fable  have  cast  a  halo  over  its  name,  and  its  banks  have  witnessed 
many  important  scenes  in  our  history,  which  we  need  not  recall  to  the  reader's  memory, — is 
yet,  perhaps,  the  least  attractive  to  the  tourist,  so  far  as  concerns  its  brief  course  through 
Wales,  from  its  birth-place  to  the  plains  of  Shrewsbury ;  even  as  huge  Plinlimmon  or  Pum- 
lumon,  on  which  it  rises,  is  the  tamest  and  least  picturesque,  for  its  elevation,  of  all  the 
Cambrian  mountains.  Its  source  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  called  "  The  Well/'  and  for  several 
miles  it  retains  its  ancient  British  name  of  ffavren,  or  chief  river  ;  and  Milton's  invocation, 
in  his  "  Comus,"  to  "  Sabrina  fair/' 

"  That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream," 

embodies  the  old  tradition,  that  this  Roman  appellation  originated  in  the  fate  of  Sabrina, 
daughter  of  Lochrine,  King  of  Great  Britain,  forcibly  drowned  in  the  river.  Before  it 
reaches  Llanidloes,  the  first  small  town  on  its  banks,  its  course  is  picturesquely  broken, 
and  its  waters  increased  by  the  influx  of  numerous  rivulets.  It  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  three  arches.  Llanidloes  presents  little  to  interest  the  tourist,  though  there  are  some 
fine  falls  in  its  neighbourhood,  especially  Ffrwd  Vawr,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbrynmair,  and 
another  at  Melinbendre,  on  the  way  to  Plinlimmon,  the  ascent  to  which,  usually  made  from 
hence,  will,  after  that  of  Snowdon  or  Cader  Idris,  certainly  disappoint  expectation,  if  at  all 
highly  raised  ;  the  view,  though  very  extensive,  wanting  boldness  and  character,  and  the 
surrounding  mountains  being  tame  and  rounded  in  outline.  Llanidloes  is  celebrated  for  the 
superior  quality  of  its  flannels,  and  the  angler  and  sportsman  will  find  some  attraction  at 
Llyn-ebyr,  a  spacious  mere  in  the  neighbourhood,  abounding  with  pike,  eels,  perch,  and  wild- 
fowl. Newtown,  fourteen  miles  below  Llanidloes,  is  somewhat  more  interesting,  the 
environs  being  pleasing  and  romantic.  Montgomery,  nine  miles  lower  down,  may  chal- 
lenge notice  both  for  its  situation  and  ancient  importance.  Its  Welsh  name,  Tref  Faldwyn, 
or  Baldwyn's  Town,  is  derived  from  Baldwyn,  Lieutenant  of  the  Marches  to  William  I.,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  built  the  castle,  which  must,  however,  in  that  case,  have  soon  reverted 
to  the  Welsh,  as  Roger  de  Montgomery,  upon  whom,  in  1092,  the  Norman  Conqueror  had 
bestowed  the  earldoms  of  Arundell  and  Shrewsbury,  entered  Powisland,  and  retook  both 
castle  and  town,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  From  its  important  border  position, 
it  appears  to  have  been,  for  the  next  two  centuries,  the  object  of  fierce  contention  between 
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the  English  and  Welsh  ;  the  latter  of  whom  retook  and  plundered  it  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  who  recovered  and  strengthened  the  castle.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  1231, 
it  was  again  totally  destroyed  by  Prince  Llewellyn,  who  came  in  great  force  to  overrun  the 
Welsh  marches. 

After  numerous  vicissitudes,  Montgomery  Castle  appears  to  have  been  held  by  the 
immediate  ancestors  of  the  remarkable  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  as  stewards  of  the 
crown,  and  to  have  been  the  principal  residence  of  that  family.  Lord  Herbert,  in  his 
autobiography,  says,  "he  was  married  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  and  that  he 
occasionally  passed  his  time  at  Montgomery  Castle,  till  he  came  to  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty." 

The  small  remains  of  this  fortress  stand  very  picturesquely  on  a  rocky  eminence,  fringed 
with  wood,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  one  side  almost  perpendicular,  but  easy  of  access 
from  the  town. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  cruciform  and  contains  several  monuments,  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  that  containing  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Richard  Herbert  (father  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury)  and  his  wife.  The  knight  is  in  complete  armour,  and  in  front  are 
the  kneeling  figures  of  their  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  beneath  appears  Richard  in 
his  winding-sheet.  The  steeple  was  rebuilt  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Powys  family,  who 
have  a  seat,  Seymore  Lodge,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Four  miles  below,  on  the  Severn,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Rhiew,  is  the  fine  seat  of 
Glan  Severn. 

The  valley  of  the  tributary  Rhiew  presents  some  pleasing  scenery. 

Berriew,  or  Aber-rhiew,  is  so  called  from  being  near  the  junction  of  this  tributary  with 
the  Severn.  Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  obtained  in  1796,  the  waste  lands  in  the 
manor  of  Kedewen,  (part  of  which  are  in  the  parish  of  Berriew,)  amounting  to  about 
15,000  acres,  have  been  allotted.  The  Montgomeryshire  canal  passes  through  the  parish, 
and  is  carried  over  the  Rhiew,  near  the  village,  by  an  aqueduct  of  four  arches.  Berriew  is 
a  pretty  and  pleasing  village,  and  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  particularly  the  Byrwydd, 
about  three  miles  to  the  north-west,  overlooks  the  rich  and  fertile  vales  of  the  Severn  and 
Rhiew. 

The  mansion  of  Vaynor  occupies  an  elevated  situation,  in  a  park  well  wooded.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Price,  of  Newtown  Hall  ;  an  heiress  of  which 
married  Mr.  Devereux,  and  this  estate  became  the  property  of  Price  Lord  Hereford, 
who  died  about  the  year  1748,  when  the  estate  was  sold  to  Robert  Moxon,  Esq.,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  relatives.  There  are  also  several  other  genteel  residences  in 
the  parish. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Beuno,  (a  saint  of  the  sixth  century,)  is  a  neat  modern 
structure,  with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  with  pinnacles.  Maen  Beuno,  a  stone  pillar, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  is  still  standing  in  the  township  of 
Berriew,  between  the  road  to  Welshpool  and  the  river  Severn. 

The  old  school-house,  being  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  taken  down  in  1819,  and  a  neat 
and  substantial  structure  was  erected. 
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In  the  township  of  Allt,  between  the  road  leading  to  Welshpool  and  the  canal,  there  is 
a  tumulus ;  and  on  the  top  of  Cefn  yr  Allt,  are  the  remains  of  a  British  encampment. 
There  is  also  an  encampment  near  the  road  from  Berriew  to  Castle  Caer  Einion,  in  the 
township  of  Frith. 

Powis  Castle,  about  five  miles  below  Berriew,  is  the  great  ornament  of  this  part  of  the 
Severn's  course  ;  the  imposing  and  varied  outline  of  this  castellated  and  turreted 
mansion,  rising  nobly  on  a  ridge  of  rock  above  its  surrounding  woody  park,  and  over- 
looking a  wide  district,  formerly  in  feudal  subjection  to  its  lords.  It  is  a  venerable  pile,  of 
the  period  when  the  features  of  the  stern  Norman  castles  were  somewhat  softened,  to  admit 
of  greater  enrichment  and  convenience,  while  yet  the  grandeur  of  its  defensive  character 
remained.     This  castle  is  built  of  red  sandstone.* 

The  entrance  is  between  the  two  massy  circular  towers  of  an  ancient  gateway,  into  the 
court,  round  which  the  apartments  range.  Several  other  towers,  still  standing,  flanked  with 
semicircular  bastions,  heighten  the  grandeur  of  the  building.  The  ascent  up  two  immense 
terraces,  rising  one  above  another,  and  reaching  the  house  by  a  vast  flight  of  steps,  orna- 
mented with  vases,  statues,  &c,  is  highly  imposing.  The  edifice  is  still  kept  up,  though 
rarely  visited  by  its  noble  owner.  The  inside  has  a  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance,  from 
the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  :  and  the  whole  building  strongly  recalls  the  ponderous  mag- 
nificence of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  principal  gallery,  measuring  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth.  This  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  interior,  and  was  origi- 
nally much  longer  ;  but  its  proportions  were  reduced  by  a  large  room  being  taken  from  it, 
at  one  end,  about  a  century  ago.  The  principal  apartments  are  gloomy,  but  the  saloon  and 
library  are  well  lighted,  and  command  the  rich  vale  of  the  Severn,  with  the  Freidden  hills. 

From  the  park  is  a  pretty  view  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Welshpool,  seen  over  the 
piece  of  water  called  Llyn  du  pool.  This  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  though  it  presents 
little  to  detain  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Leland  reports  it  as  "  the  best  market  in 
Powys/'  or  the  old  Welsh  province  of  Powysland,  extending  from  the  Dee  to  the  Severn. 
Flannel,  as  at  Llanidloes  and  Newtown,  is  the  chief  staple  of  traffic,  being  both  wrought 
in  the  town  and  brought  in  by  the  small  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country. 

The  church,  though  in  the  pointed  style,  is  apparently  a  structure  of  no  great  antiquity, 
nor  is  it  remarkable  for  any  collective  or  particular  elegance.  It  stands  singularly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  is  so  low  that  the  ground  of  the  cemetery  almost  equals  the  height 
of  the  building  :  a  circumstance  arising  partly  from  natural  situation,  and  partly  from  the 
accumulated  soil  of  sepultural  accretion.  Among  its  sacramental  ornaments  and  sacristal 
utensils,  is  a  chalice  of  pure  gold,  brought  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  Thomas 
Davies,  Governor- General  of  the  English  Colonies,  and  presented  in  gratitude  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  health,  containing  by  measure  a  wine  quart,  and  intrinsically  valued  at  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 

From  hence  the  Severn,  flowing  through  a  country  increasing  in  richness,  enters  the 
plains  of  England  near  Melverley,  and  pursues  its  sinuous  course  to  the  important 
frontier  of  Shrewsbury.  Near  that  place  the  confederacy  between  the  English  insurgents 
and  Owen  Glendwyr,  who  boasted — 
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"  Three  times  hath  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power  :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back," 

was  routed  by  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  ;  after  which  his  son,  entering  Wales,  finally 
broke  the  power  of  this  redoubted  chieftain;  who,  flying  into  the  wilds,  there  harassed 
the  English  and  their  Welsh  allies  so  successfully,  as  to  draw  down  on  his  country  the 
severest  edicts,  till  his  turbulent  career  was  miserably  closed.  It  belongs  not  to  our  plan 
to  notice  the  further  course  of  the  Severn  through  the  English  counties,  by  the  beautiful 
city  of  Worcester — the  "  field  of  Tewkesbury/'  and  its  venerable  abbey  ;  Gloucester,  with 
its  splendid  cathedral,  and  rapidly  increasing  commercial  consequence  ;  Berkeley,  with  its 
tragic  memories ;  and  "  old  Bristowe,"  in  itself  worthy  of  a  volume  ; — till  its  noble 
estuary,  receiving  its  sister  river  the  Wye,  gradually  expands  into  the  broad  channel  which 
washes  the  coast  of  South  Wales  and  the  opposite  shores  of  England. 
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Valley  of  the  Usk — Brecon— Crickho well— Llanthony  Abbey — Abergavenny — Ragland  Castle- 

Caerleon — Newport. 


\t  Usk  has  a  character  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Wye :  ]it  Jhas  not  the  romantic, 
pastoral  seclusion  and  sinuous  intricacy  of  the  latter  ;  it  is  in  general  more  open  and  luxu- 
riant, and  its  course  is  bounded  by  the  most  magnificent  mountains  of  South  Wales,  the 
Carmarthenshire  Van,  the  Brecknockshire  Beacon,  and  the  Blorenge  and  Skyrrid  near 
Abergavenny,  which  appearing  in  succession,  give  a  grandeur  to  every  part  of  its  course. 
It  rises  about  six  miles  from  the  small  village  of  Trecastle,  whence  its  descent  of  eleven 
miles  to  Brecon  is  extremely  beautiful.  Three  miles  before  reaching  that  town,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Yskir,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station  of  great  antiquity,  on  the  Via 
Julia  Montana  (now  called  Sam  Helen.)  It  is  called  the  Caerbannau,  or  Gaer,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Brecon.  It  is  a  large  parallelogram,  the  enclosing 
walls  of  which,  the  foundations,  and  some  part  of  the  masonry  still  remain.  Many  Roman 
bricks,  stamped  Leg.  II.  Aug.,  and  coins  of  later  Roman  Emperors  have  been  found  among 
its  ruins. 

Brecon  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  confluence  with  the  Usk  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Honddu  and  Tarell,  and  commanding  from  all  points  a  most  striking  view  of  the  Breck- 
nockshire Beacons,  a  range  little  inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  North  Wales,  the  Beacon 
being  2862  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike  the  precipitous  uppiled  craggy  masses  of  Snowdon 
and  Cader  Idris,  these  rival  mountains  are  composed  of  vast  green  and  purple  slopes,  tapering 
to  conical  points,  and  present  a  long  wavy  outline  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing 
character,  and  an  irregular  surface,  nobly  relieved  by  the  accidents  of  cloud  and  sunshine. 
The  highest  point  may  be  visited  from  Brecon,  the  road  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  passing  across 
the  range,  and  not  very  far  from  the  summit,  from  which  is  a  view  remarkable,  perhaps,  for 
extent  rather  than  for  any  marked  grandeur  of  composition.  This  is  a  region  famed  in  old 
romance  and  historic  legend.  The  Taff  rises  near  a  small  lake  called  Llyn  cwm  Llwych  ;  and 
here,  among  these  soaring  peaks,  bearing  since  the  name  of  Cader  Arthur,  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table  (according  to  the  traditions  of  the  bards)  met  and  framed  their  knightly 
institutes.  The  fine  public  promenades  along  the  borders  of  the  Usk  and  the  more  extensive 
one  called  the  Priory  Walks,  are  great  embellishments  to  Brecon.  The  small  remains  of  the 
castle  are  now  enclosed  within  the  grounds  of  that  splendid  establishment,  the  "  Castle 
Hotel."  This  Norman  fortress  was  built  by  Bernard  Newmarch,  about  the  year  1094.  The 
outward  walls,  which  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Gaer,  still  continue  to 
display  the  earliest  style  of  Norman  architecture.     Though  the  fitting  up  of  the  interior 
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is  conjectural,  the  form  of  it  remains  perfectly  visible  :  it  was  an  oblong  square,  one  hundred 
yards  by  eighty.  On  the  east  and  south,  the  Honddu  washed  its  walls.  Hugh  Thomas 
tells  us,  that  at  each  corner  of  what  he  calls  the  square  of  this  building,  were  two  watch- 
towers  ;  the  ruins  of  two  of  them  still  remain  at  the  south  angle,  and  upon  an  elevated 
and  artificial  mound  to  the  north  east  is  the  keep.  Within  this  fortress,  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  concerted  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  to  which  Henry  VII.  was  indebted  for  his  station  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
Since  the  confinement  of  Bishop  Morton  it  has  been  called  Ely  Tower.  The  ground  on  this 
side  is  higher  than  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  made  it  more  assailable  on  the  north. 
There  were  here,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  deep  ravine  or  moat  before  noticed,  two 
additional  fosses,  occasionally  filled  from  Maenday  well.  The  principal  entrance  was  to  the 
west,  opposite  to  which  was  another,  called  the  postern,  corrupted  into  postrwm.  Leading 
from  the  gate,  a  few  yards  east,  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  formerly  a  drawbridge. 

The  building  of  Brecon,  a  very  ancient  British  post  or  city,  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  an  earlier  period  than  1092.  The  Roman  station  of  Caerbanna  has  been  already  noticed. 
It  appears  from  Leland,  that  the  castle  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1094.  The  wall 
was  perfect  in  Speed's  time,  and  until  the  demolition  of  the  castle  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Its  track  is  still  perfectly  visible,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  yet  standing.  On  the  outward 
side  was  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasionally  filled  with 
water.  On  this  wall  were  ten  towers,  of  irregular  construction.  The  entrances  into  the 
town  were  through  five  gates :  the  two  first  seem  to  have  been  entrances  to  the  priory, 
of  which  there  are  some  remains.  It  was  founded  by  Bernard  de  Newmarch  for  six 
Benedictine  monks. 

The  church  is  interesting — the  transepts  are  singularly  named ;  that  to  the  south  is 
called  "  Capel  Cochiaid,"  or  "  Bed-haired  (i.e.  Norman)  Men's  Chapel/'  and  the  north, 
"  The  Chapel  of  the  Men  of  Battle."  Besides  this,  there  are,  of  ancient  foundation,  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  David,  and  the  neglected  college  of  Christchurch,  a  Domi- 
nican priory,  converted  to  its  present  use  by  Henry  VIII. 

Brecon  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  and  has  a  flourishing  appearance.  The  public, 
buildings  are  the  county  and  borough  halls,  assize  courts,  and  barracks. 

From  Brecon  to  Crickhowel  is  nearly  fourteen  miles  of  luxuriant  country,  down  the 
course  of  the  Usk.  Llyn  Savaddon,  a  lake  of  uninteresting  appearance,  is  on  the  left. 
About  eight  miles  from  Brecon,  opens  the  lovely  lateral  valley  of  St.  Michael  Cwm  Dhu, 
running  up  into  the  mountains. 

About  three  miles  before  reaching  Crickhowel,  on  the  left,  is  Tretwr  or  Tretower,  a  very 
picturesque  castle,  the  original  name  of  which  is  not  known.  Mr.  King,  in  his  Muni- 
menta,  anglicising  its  present  appellation,  calls  it  "  Three  Torr,"  implying  that  it  had  three 
towers ;  which  etymology  Dr.  Malkin,  rather  unaccountably  for  a  writer  of  his  general 
accuracy,  has  adopted.  It  will  sufficiently  invalidate  this  conjecture  to  observe,  that  from  a 
view  contained  in  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (now  in  the  Badmington 
Library,)  it  appears  that  this  castle  had  then  four  towers,  one  at  each  angle  of  the  square 
enclosure  ;  and  of  these,  that  now  remaining  was  considerably  the  largest.     The  fact  is 
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that  the  name  of  the  fortress  itself  being  lost,  it  was  designated  from  the  town  or  village  in 
its  vicinity,  which  was  called  Tre-twr,  or  Tre'r-twr,  literally  the  town  of  the  tower. 

The  building  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  early  period  of  the  Norman  occupation  of  the  county, 
when  the  new  settlers  were  obliged  to  trust  their  security  to  stone  walls.  It  seems  never 
to  have  held  any  considerable  rank  as  a  fortress,  and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  castellated 
mansion.  An  opulent  and  powerful  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Vaughans  of  this  county 
take  their  name  from  this  place,  and  were  long  its  possessors.  At  present  it  is  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  Roman  encampment,  culled  the  Gaer,  is  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Near  this  spot,  on  the  route  towards  Brecon,  along  the  turnpike-road,  is    a    very 

extensive  British  encampment,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  between  the  road  and  the  river 

Usk,  and  called  Penmyarth.     It  is  of  a  circular  form  ;  but,  unlike  most  military  works  of 

this  class,  it  has  no  exterior  defence,  except  a  slight  wall  of  uncemented  stones.     Probably  it 

was  deemed  to  possess,  from  natural  situation,  sufficient  strength  to  repel  any  hostile  attack. 

There  is  another  British  remain  of  a  similar  kind,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  northward, 

within  the  same  parish  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Usk,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  called 

Trevil  Glas,  or  Tir  Voel  Glas,  may  be  seen  some  carneddau,  or  sepulchral  heaps  of  stones. 

A  little  before  entering  Crickhowei  is  seen,  on  the  right,  Glanusk,  the  seat  of  Joseph 

Bailey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  a  very  delightful  situation. 

Crickhowei — pleasantly  situated  upon  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the 
river  Usk,  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches, — derives  its  name  from  a  British  fortress 
about  two  miles  north  north-east  of  the  town,  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Brecknock 
to  Abergavenny.  The  place  does  not  include  any  relic  of  antiquity,  and  the  houses  appear 
of  late  erection.  Many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  are  employed  in  spinning  yarn,  of  which 
the  best  flannel  is  manufactured.  This  place  was  highly  in  repute  for  goat's  whey,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The  river  abounds  with  trout,  and  the  neighbouring  hills 
with  game,  particularly  grouse. 

Two  side-aisles  of  the  church  were  taken  down  in  1765.  It  is  now  cruciform,  consisting 
of  a  chancel,  nave,  two  transepts,  and  a  shingled  spire,  containing  five  bells,  in  the  centre. 
The  rood-loft  still  remains,  and  is  used  as  a  belfry.  The  south  transept  is  called  the 
Rumsey  chapel ;  the  north,  Gwernvale  chapel.  These  chantries  were  originally  designed 
for  offering  up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  neighbouring  families  who  founded  and  endowed 
them.  Their  use  was  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.  Modern  alterations  have  deprived  the 
nave  of  all  distinguishing  marks  of  antiquity,  a  lancet-window  of  three  lights  in  the  west 
end  only  excepted.  The  font  bears  the  date  1668.  Under  a  low  arch  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  a  mutilated  figure  of  a  knight  in  mail-armour.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  large  altar  -monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  inclosed  within  iron  rails, 
supporting  alabaster  effigies  of  Sir  John  Herbert,  of  Dan  y  Castell,  knight,  and  his  lady 
Joan.  He  died  in  1666.  At  the  east  end  of  this  monument  are  the  figures  of  a  man,  the 
head  broken  off,  habited  as  a  serjeant-at-law,  and  a  female,  both  kneeling,  intended  for 
Sergeant  Lehunt  and  his  wife  ;  the  former  died  in  1703,  the  latter  in  1694. 

The  ancient  custom  of  holding  what  is  called  a  Pylgain  or  Plygain  (the  break  of  day 
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or  early  morning)  is  still  observed  here.  Very  early  on  Christmas-day  the  church  is 
illuminated,  and  public  prayers  are  read,  attended  with  carol  singing.  Bourne  deduces  its 
origin  from  an  imitation  of  "  Gloria  in  excelsis,"  sung  by  the  angels  over  the  fields  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  British  remains  whence  this  village  derives  its  name,  called  Craighywel,  or  Howel's 
Rock,  is  about  two  miles  due  north  from  Crickhowel.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  triangle. 
An  agger  of  stones  surrounds  the  area,  which  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  by  eighty 
wide.  It  is  externally  defended  by  a  very  deep  ditch,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
high  mound  upon  the  lower  side  is  nearly  precipitous  towards  the  vale,  and  has  no 
entrance  but  from  the  north,  whence  a  steep  road,  called  the  Cefnfford,  or  "the  Bidgeway/' 
communicates  with  Disgwlfa  mountain,  or  look-out,  a  continuation  of  that  great  chain 
called  the  black  mountains  of  Talgarth  and  the  Hatterell-hills.  This  stronghold  was 
anciently  called  Caer  Crugian,  or  "  the  Rocky  Encampment/'  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Y-Begwns,  or  "  the  Beacons/' 

The  only  remains  of  the  castle  of  Crickhowel  are,  a  tower  upon  the  south-east  angle,  and 
a  high  artificial  mount,  the  site  of  the  keep  or  dungeon.  The  whole  precinct  within  the 
walls,  now  called  the  Castle  Meadows,  (anciently  the  orchard,)  was  eight  acres.  There  are  no 
copyhold  tenures  in  the  hundred  of  Crickhowel ;  the  lands  are  either  freehold,  or  held  by 
life  leases  under  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Mr.  Manby  says,  "  At  a  little  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and  rather  out  of 
the  road,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  by  some  Alisby  Castle.  In  Glendwyr's 
rebellion,  the  king  of  England  entrusted  this  castle  to  John  Pouncafort.  The  keep  is  some- 
what formed  like  that  of  Cardiff,  elevated  upon  an  artificial  eminence.  Upon  the  mountain 
called  Carno.  a  short  distance  hence,  was  fought  the  battle  between  Ethelbald  and  the 
force  of  Glamorgan,  in  728.  The  town  has  a  mean  appearance ;  but  the  surrounding 
country  is  picturesque  and  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  the  sides  of  the  opposite  hills 
are  thickly  studded  with  seats  and  cottages." 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Crickhowel  is  Llangeney,  or  rather  Llangenau,  or  St. 
Cenau's.  The  patroness  of  this  church  was  the  daughter  of  Braganus,  Prince  of  Breck- 
nockshire. According  to  Cressey,  this  sainted  lady  was  solicited  by  many  nobles  on  the 
score  of  love,  whom  she  utterly  rejected,  having  consecrated  her  virginity  to  the  Lord  by  a 
perpetual  vow.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  she  determined  to  forsake  her  native  place, 
and  find  out  some  desert  where  she  might  devote  herself  to  contemplation.  Directing, 
therefore,  her  journey  beyond  the  Severn,  and  meeting  with  a  woody  spot,  she  requested  the 
prince  of  that  country  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  serve  God  in  that  solitude.  He 
complied  with  her  request,  but  observed  that  the  place  so  swarmed  with  serpents,  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  inhabit  it.  She  replied,  that  God  would  destroy  the  serpents. 
It  is  further  said  that  "  The  holy  virgin,  prostrating  herself  to  God,  obtained  of  him  to 
change  the  serpents  and  vipers  into  stones,  and,  to  this  day,  the  stones  in  that  region  do 
resemble  the  windings  of  serpents."  Camden,  who  evidently  was  not  an  infidel,  says,  that 
at  a  r  place  called  Keynsham,  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  abundance  of  that  fossil  termed 
coram  ammonis  is  frequently  dug  up. 
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A  very  singular  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Turpillian  Stone,  in  a 
field  near  the  farm  of  Ty  yn  y  wlad,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Crickhowel,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  northern  road  to  Llanbedr.     The  inscription,  nearly  all  in  Boman  capitals, 

is   "  TVRPILLI  IC  IACIT  PVVERI  TRILVN  DVINOCATI." 

Llanthony  Priory,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Wales,  is  in  the  secluded  vale  of 
Ewias,  among  the  Hatterel  Hills,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Black  Mountains,  a 
group  intervening  between  the  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  Wye.  The  place  may  be  reached 
most  easily  from  Abergavenny,  from  whence  the  coach-road  is  good  and  nearly  level,  or 
rather  on  a  slight  ascent ;  but  from  Crickhowel,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  the  horse- 
road  is  extremely  hilly  and  bad,  but  by  a  more  direct  way  it  may  be  reduced  to  ten  ;  although, 
certainly,  a  most  fatiguing  walk. 

The  way,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notes  from  the  journal  of  a  pedestrian,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  : — 

"  Rather  than  make  the  circuit  by  Abergavenny,  and  moreover  misled  as  to  the  actual 
distance,  I  resolved  on  walking  over  the  hills  to  Llanthony.  The  first  start  is  rather  severe, 
up  a  long  hill-side,  which  commands,  however,  an  enchanting  view  down  upon  pretty  Crick- 
howel and  its  slender  spire,  set  in  the  heart  of  the  noble  vale  of  the  Usk  and  its  mountain 
boundaries.  After  losing  this,  I  continued  to  track  secluded  lanes  for  three  miles,  through 
a  hilly  but  pleasing  country,  extremely  solitary,  with  here  and  there  a  farm-house,  at  which 
I  made  inquiries,  which  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  answered  in  good  English.  I  was  struck 
also  with  the  fine  physical  appearance,  civil  manners,  fand  intelligence,  of  such  of  the 
population  of  these  remote  dales  as  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with.  As  an  instance  of  this  I 
may  cite,  that  a  young  woman,  of  whom  I  asked  the  way,  advised  me  to  keep  over  the  hill 
tops,  rather  than  follow  the  road  through  the  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better 
view  of  the  abbey  and  its  precincts.  The  advice  was  good — the  difficulty  being  to  follow 
it ;  for  when,  after  a  very  long  ascent,  and  refreshing  at  a  way-side  inn,  I  reached  the 
summit  of  the  downs,  which  command  an  immense  prospect  to  the  east  and  south,  I  missed 
my  way,  which  I  recovered  at  length  by  the  fortunate  rencontre  of  a  poor  woman, 
occupied  with  her  child  in  picking  berries  upon  the  hill-tops.  Following  her  instructions, 
at  length,  and  after  a  most  fatiguing  walk,  I  came  to  the  heathy  crest  of  the  mountain 
that  overhangs  the  deep  vale  of  Ewias,  and  beheld,  at  an  immense  depth  below,  the  venerable 
abbey  that  I  was  in  quest  of.  Notwithstanding  all  my  fatigue,  I  could  not  help  blessing 
the  advice  that  ended  in  procuring  me  this  most  impressive  view  of  the  ruin.  I  threw 
myself  into  the  fragrant  heath,  which  thickly  mantles  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Black 
Mountains.  Below,  the  valley,  deeply  buried  between  their  steep  sides,  appeared,  to  my 
surprise,  exquisitely  verdant  and  woody — a  lonely  solitude,  nestling  in  the  depth  of  which 
was  the  gray  stone  skeleton  of  the  old  priory  and  its  outbuildings,  with  the  little  brook  of 
the  Honddu  close  at  hand,  peeping  from  among  its  hazel  covert — a  scene  of  more  profound 
monastic  seclusion  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

"  The  beautiful  lines  of  Southey  come  home  sweetly  to  the  tired  wayfarer : — 

'  Here  was  it,  stranger,  that  the  patron  saint 
Of  ( Jambria  pass'd  his  age  of  penitence, 
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A  solitary  man ;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  Honddy's  mountain  stream.     Perchance  thy  youth 

Has  read  with  eager  wonder,  how  the  knight 

Of  Wales,  in  Ormandine's  enchanted  bower, 

Slept  the  long  sleep  ;  and  if  that  in  thy  veins 

Flows  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 

Has  flowed  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 

Of  Dafydd's  deeds,  when  through  the  press  of  war 

His  gallant  comrades  followed  his  green  crest 

To  conquests.     Stranger  !  Hatterel's  mountain  heights 

Of  Honddy  to  thine  after  thoughts  will  rise 

More  grateful,  thus  associate  with  the  name 

Of  Dafydd  and  the  deeds  of  other  days.' 

"  My  descent  from  the  steep  hill-side  was  not  effected  without  some  difficulty,  but  the  fern 
being  breast  high,  which  prevented  me  from  falling,  I  let  myself  rapidly  down  through  the 
thickest,  grasping  it  as  I  slid  down  the  difficult  slope,  and  startling  the  sheep,  who  were  half- 
buried  in  the  cool  and  fragrant  covert".  Thus  I  gained  the  valley,  and  crossed  one  or  two 
meadows,  but  saw  no  soul,  till,  passing  a  small  farm  attached  to  the  ruins,  I  stood  within  the 
green  space,  once  inclosed  by  the  cloisters  of  the  desolated  fabric  which  raised  itself  before 
me.  At  the  western  end  of  the  nave  rise  two  towers,  one  of  them,  with  a  modernized  door 
and  windows,  appeared  inhabited  ;  an  open  arcade  extended  in  front  of  part  of  the  adjacent 
cloister,  and  advancing  through  the  open  door  it  shaded,  I  found  myself  in  a  long  vaulted 
apartment,  which  formed  part  of  the  original  building,  converted  into  a  comfortable  room, 
half  parlour,  half  kitchen,  with  old  arms  suspended  above  the  fireplace,  sides  of  bacon 
nobly  flanking  the  whitewashed  walls,  old  chairs  and  cabinets,  and  various  minor  articles, 
all  arranged  with  a  neatness  which  betokened  that  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place  was 
feminine.  Just  as  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  stepped  forth  from  an  inner  recess 
the  gentle  tenant  of  the  abode  of  the  old  monks,  with  a  quiet  simplicity  of  manner  which 
went  to  the  heart  of  a  weary  pilgrim,  and  made  him  feel  instantly  as  if  at  home  and 
welcome.  A  little  repose  and  a  cup  of  tea,  by  this  old  blazing  hearth,  (for  though  in  summer 
the  air  is  shrewd  among  these  hills  at  the  coming  on  of  evening,)  entirely  refreshed  me,  and 
just  as  the  sun  was  fast  descending  in  the  west,  I  walked  out  to  survey  the  ruins. 

"  Albeit  the  hospitality  in  olden  time  was  here  dispensed  by  bearded  monks,  and  now  by 
maidens  fair,  there  is  a  singular  charm  felt,  I  doubt  not,  by  all  who  visit  Llanthony,  in 
this  quiet  living  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  which  interests  the  imagination,  and 
helps  to  blend  agreeably  the  past  and  present.  With  this  half-dreamy  feeling  I  went  forth, 
and  ascended  a  slight  eminence  not  far  off,  to  the  westward,  whence  the  whole  pile  extended 
at  length  its  ruined  towers  ^and  arches,  half-buried  in  trees,  and  overhung  with  the  lofty 
hills  which  shut  in  the  vale,  and  opened  no  view  to  the  distant  world  beyond.  These  hills 
were  cultivated  half-way  up  their  sides  ;  a  few  farms,  each  sending  up  its  column  of 
smoke,  appeared  at  intervals,  with  paths  leading  up  into  the  wild  heath  that  clothed  the 
summits.  The  evening  sun  cast  a  broad  red  light  upon  the  west  front  and  towers  of  the 
pile,  and  half-gilt  the  remaining  portion  ;  and  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld,  even  among 
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the  secluded  abbeys  of  the  Yorkshire  dales,  anything  more  romantically  serene.  It  was 
getting  dusk  ere  I  could  tear  myself  from  the  spot.  That  evening  the  moon  was  at  the  full, 
and  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  rambling  among  the  ruins,  before,  at  an  early  hour,  I 
repaired  to  my  dormitory  in  the  abbey  tower,  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stone  steps.  One  might 
in  idea  have  gone  back  to  the  olden  time,  and  have  fancied  oneself  in  very  earnest  a  pilgrim 
receiving  hospitality  from  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  place,  but  for  the  dainty  whiteness  of 
the  bed  which  occupied  a  story  of  the  old  tower,  far  different,  I  trow,  from  the  rude 
pallets  of  those  romantic  but  uncomfortable  ages. 

"  Llanthony  is  not  a  striking  ruin  as  compared  with  Tintern  ;  but  it  is  particularly  curious, 
as  exhibiting  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch  in  this  country.  Its  tra- 
ditional history,  alluded  to  in  Southey's  lines,  is  curious.  St.  David,  the  uncle  of  King 
Arthur,  struck  with  the  aspect  of  this  sequestered  recess,  built  a  chapel  here,  and  passed  in 
it  many  years  as  a  hermit.  William,  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  accidentally  wandering  into  the  valley,  was  so  struck  with  the  aspect 
that  he  too  was  induced  to  renounce  the  world.  But  the  details  of  the  history  of  the 
foundation,  as  well  as  an  able  archaeological  account  of  its  peculiarities,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  small  volume  on  the  subject,  by  the  Rev.  George  Roberts,  M.A.,  which,  we  believe,  is 
usually  to  be  had  at  the  ruins. 

"  The  area  of  the  church  is  not  very  extensive  ;  the  length  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet, 
the  breadth  fifty,  and  it  measures  one  hundred  across  the  transept,  the  roof  has  long  since 
fallen  in,  and  a  great  part  of  the  east  and  south  walls  are  now  prostrate ;  but  the  view 
afforded  of  the  interior,  in  consequence,  is  grand.  A  double  row  of  pointed  arches,  reposing 
on  massive  piers,  separate  the  side-aisles  from  the  nave ;  above  which,  divided  in  the 
Gothic  form  by  a  straight  band  or  fascia,  is  a  series  of  small  circular  arches  :  an  intermix- 
ture and  arrangement  of  the  two  forms  which  characterise  the  earliest  use  of  pointed 
architecture.  Two  lofty  arches,  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  church,  still  sustain  a  massive 
portion  of  the  tower.  A  mixture  of  Saxon  and  pointed  characters  prevail  in  this  abbey ; 
the  latter  style,  however,  gains  ground  considerably,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  building 
out  of  the  new  mouldings  from  those  of  the  Saxon  ;  the  ornaments  seem  more  prominent  in 
this  respect :  hence  Llanthony,  like  Canterbury,  forms  an  excellent  school  for  the  study  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  English  architecture. 

"  Leaving  the  abbey,  the  road,  sequestered  and  overshadowed  by  foliage,  follows  down 
the  side  of  the  Honddu.  In  a  green  nook,  round  which  its  waters  swept,  was  en- 
camped a  wandering  pedlar  family,  who  seemed  to  want  for  nothing,  and  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  this  wildly  pleasant  mode  of  life:  beside  this  group  I  walked  some  miles 
without  encountering  a  single  being,  so  secluded  is  the  place.  Emerging  gradually  from 
the  Black  Mountains  into  the  open  country,  at  the  pretty  village  and  picturesque 
court  of  Llanfihangel,  I  fell  into  the  high-road  from  Hereford  to  Abergavenny,  along 
which  runs  a  railway,  and  after  passing  a  delightful  country  for  four  miles,  reached  the 
latter  town." 

Abergavenny  (the  ancient  Gobannium  of  the  Romans)  is  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the 
Gavenny  and  the  Usk,  at  the  foot  of  the  Derry,  one  of  the  hills  sustaining  the  towering 
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cone  of  the  Sugar- Loaf,  which  gently  inclines  to  the  river.  The  castle  and  its  delightful 
terrace  overlooking  the  rich  vale  of  Usk,  its  church  abounding  in  costly  sculptured  tombs, 
and  its  beautiful  mountains  around,  invest  it  with  great  interest. 

The  castle  is  on  an  eminence  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town.  The  gate-house 
is  tolerably  entire,  and  vestiges  of  two  courts  may  be  traced  among  the  broken  walls ;  but 
of  the  citadel  no  traces  remain,  although  an  entrenched  mound,  close  to  the  ruins,  evidently 
marks  its  site.  The  town  was  also  fortified,  and  many  portions  of  the  work  remain  ;  parti- 
cularly Tudor's  Gate,  the  western  entrance,  which  is  furnished  with  two  portcullises,  and 
remarkable  for  the  beautifully  composed  landscape  seen  through  it.  The  castle  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  delightful  view  which  its  elevated  terrace  commands  over  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Usk,  than  for  the  form  and  extent  of  its  ruins,  which  are  by  no  means  beautiful. 

te  Here  while  I  wake  the  reed  beneath  the  brow 
Of  the  rent  Norman  tower  that  overhangs 
The  lucid  Usk,  the  undulating  line 
That  Nature  loves.    Whether  with  gentle  bend 
She  slopes  the  vale,  or  lifts  the  gradual  hill, 
Winds  the  free  rivulet,  or  down  the  bank 
Spreads  the  wild  wood's  luxuriant  growth,  or  breaks 
With  interrupting  heights  the  even  bound 
Of  the  outstretched  horizon.    Far  and  wide, 
Blackening  the  plain  beneath,  proud  Blorenge  lowers  ; 
Behind  whose  level  length  the  western  sun 
Dims  his  slope  beam  ;  there  the  opposed  mount, 
Eastern  of  craggy  Skyrrid,  sacred  soil, 
Oft  trod  by  pilgrim  foot.     O'er  the  smooth  swell 
Of  Deny,  glide  the  clouds,  that  gathering  hang 
Round  yon  steep  brow,  amid  the  varied  scene 
Towering  aloft.     As  gradual  up  the  height 
Of  the  rough  hills  ascending  Ceres  leads 
The  patient  step  of  labour,  the  wild  heath, 
Where  once  the  nibbling  flock  scant  herbage  cropp'd, 
Wave  in  the  breeze,  with  golden  harvests  crown'd." 

Sotheby's  Tour. 

The  church  is  a  large  Gothic  structure,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  cross,  but  has  been  curtailed  of  its  transepts ;  at  the  juncture  of  one  of  them  a 
circular  arch,  now  filled  up,  wears  a  Norman  character,  and  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
original  building.  Three  arches,  curiously  dissimilar,  separate  the  aisle  from  the  nave. 
The  choir  remains  in  its  antique  state,  with  stalls  for  a  prior  and  his  monks,  formed  of  oak, 
and  rudely  carved.  The  aisles,  on  either  side  are  furnished  with  the  monuments  of  the 
Herbert  and  other  families.  That  which  records  the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert  of 
Ewias,  son  of  William  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  the  most  striking.  In  a  recess  of  the 
south  wall  is  a  recumbent  figure,  with  uplifted  hands,  the  head  resting  upon  a  helmet ;  at 
the  feet  a  lion,  and  behind  some  small  figures  in  alabaster  ;  beneath  is  an  alabaster  monu- 
ment, containing  two  recumbent  figures. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  church  belonged  to  a  priory  of  Bene- 
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clictine  monks,  which  was  founded  by  Hameline  de  Baladun,  one  of  the  Norman  adven- 
turers, who  acquired  Abergavenny  by  conquest.  The  priory-house  adjoins  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  is  converted  into  a  commodious  lodging-house.  The  rooms  are  taken  by  the 
week,  at  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  each. 

The  free-school  in  the  town  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  amply  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  forfeited  monasteries,  &c.  At  about  two  miles  distance  is  Werndee,  a  poor 
patched-up  house,  though  once  of  considerable  magnificence  ;  it  is  now  only  interesting  as 
being  considered  the  spot  where  the  prolific  Herbert  race  was  first  implanted  in  Britain.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Abergavenny,  there  is  a  very  elegant  small  villa,  belonging  to  Lady  Har- 
rington, the  entrance  to  which  is  tastefully  laid  out ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  is 
the  handsome  family  mansion  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Court-y-gallen. 

Passing  the  old  bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  over  the  Usk,  the  Blorenge  Mountain  rises  to 
the  height  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  mountains 
which  form  the  chain  extending  from  the  confines  of  Brecknock  to  Panteg,  below  Ponty- 
pool.  The  summit  is  covered  with  a  russet- coloured  herbage,  forming  a  contrast  to  the 
underwoods  and  pastures  upon  its  sides,  and  the  large  timber-trees  which  skirt  its  base. 
This  lengthened  mountain  forms  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  valley  called  Avon  Lwyd, 
from  the  rivulet  which  runs  through  it.  Near  the  source  of  this  stream  is  Blaenavon, 
where  immense  iron  works  are  established,  which  employ  many  men.  The  mountainous 
territory  containing  these  mineral  treasures  was  demised  by  the  crown  to  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
gavenny, and  is  held  under  lease  by  Hill  and  Co.  This  unfrequented  district,  formerly 
called  the  wilds  of  Monmouth,  was  formerly  only  noticed  for  the  cover  it  afforded  for  game, 
and  the  sport  of  grouse-shooting. 

The  Usk,  winding  to  the  south-east,  approaches  near  Llantsaffraid,  within  four  miles  of 
Ragland  Castle.     To  describe  in  detail  this  splendid  ruin  would  require  a  volume. 

Leland  styles  it  a  fair  and  pleasant  castle,  eight  miles  from  Chepstow  and  seven  from 
Abergavenny,  in  the  middle  Vence  Land,  having  adjoining  two  goodly  parks.  Camden 
calls  it  a  fair  house  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's,  built  castle-way,  and  assigns  the  date  of 
its  erection  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  ;  but  upon  what  authority  he  does  not  say. 
Collins  informs  us,  in  the  pedigree  of  Herbert,  that  Sir  John  Morley,  Knight,  Lord  of 
Ragland  Castle,  resided  here  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  consequently  between  the  years 
1377  and  1399.  In  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Sir  William  Thomas,  and  his  son,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Banbury.  Sir  William  Thomas  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.  (1413,)  and  was 
present  with  the  king,  in  company  with  Sir  David  Gam,  at  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
Agincourt,  where  he  lost  his  life. 

What  corroborates  this  opinion  is,  that  some  years  ago  a  labourer,  employed  to  remove 
some  rubbish  in  the  fold-yard  of  the  adjoining  farm,  found  a  pot  of  money,  consisting  of 
English  silver  coins,  and  among  others,  a  half-groat  of  King  Edward  IV. 

It  came  into  the  noble  family  of  Worcester,  where  it  still  remains,  by  Sir  Charles 
Somerset  marrying  the  grand-daughter  of  the  said  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  heiress  of 
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his  son,  William  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  heiress -general  to  all  the  Herherts  in  England. 
Sir  Charles  was  the  first  Earl  of  Somerset  of  this  line,  It  is  situated  on  a  moderately 
rising  hill,  called  Twyn-y-Ciros,  or  the  Cherry-Hill,  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  well- 
cultivated  country,  and,  when  in  its  splendour,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Britain. 

At  some  distance  the  ruins  appear  as  a  mass,  peeping  from  among  trees ;  but  as  we 
approach,  they  assume  a  most  magnificent  aspect,  presenting  us  with  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  castellated  style,  when  combining  the  stern  grandeur  of  an  early  period  with 
the  decorative  elegance  of  later  reigns.  The  citadel  (Melyn-y-Gwent)  is  a  detached 
building  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  half  demolished,  but  was  a  large  hexagon,  five  stories 
high,  defended  by  bastions,  surrounded  with  a  moat,  and  connected  with  the  castle  by  a 
drawbridge.  In  its  present  style  of  ruin  it  is  strikingly  grand.  A  stone  staircase  leads  to 
the  top  of  a  remaining  tower,  whence  is  a  fine  view  of  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  castle  and 
its  dependencies,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  woody  country,  bounded  by  the  picturesque 
mountains  around  Abergavenny.  The  citadel  was  surrounded  with  raised  walks  ;  in  the 
walls  with  which  they  were  bounded  are  vestiges  of  niches,  once  containing  statues.  The 
shell  of  the  castle  incloses  two  courts,  each  communicating  with  the  terrace,  by  means  of  a 
gateway  and  a  bridge  carried  over  the  moat.  The  principal  entrance  is  almost  unique  in 
beauty  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  Gothic  portal,  flanked  with  two  massive  towers,  hung  with  ivy : 
at  a  short  distance  on  the  right  is  a  third  tower,  lower  in  height,  and  squarer  in  form,  with 
a  machicolated  summit.  The  porch  which  leads  into  the  first  court  contains  grooves  for 
portcullises,  and  was  once  paved.  Among  the  offices,  on  the  east  and  north  side,  the 
kitchen,  suggestive  of  old  English  hospitality,  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  fireplace, 
large  enough  to  roast  oxen  whole.  A  grand  suite  of  apartments  occupied  the  south  side. 
The  bow-window  of  the  hall,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  court,  is  finely  canopied 
with  ivy.  The  stately  hall,  which  divides  the  two  courts,  seems  to  be  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  it  was  the  great  banqueting-room  of  the  castle.  At  one  end  are  the  arms  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  underneath  the  family  motto  :  "  Mutare  vel  timere  sperno," 
(I  scorn  either  to  change  or  fear.)  To  the  north  of  the  hall  are  ranges  of  offices,  which 
appear  to  have  been  butteries ;  beyond  are  traces  of  splendid  apartments.  In  the  walls 
above  are  two  chimneypieces  in  high  preservation,  with  elegant  mouldings.  The  west 
door  of  the  hall  led'  into  the  chapel,  which  is  destroyed,  but  its  situation  is  marked 
by  some  of  the  flying  columns,  rising  from  grotesque  heads,  which  supported  the  roof. 
At  the  upper  end  are  two  rude  whole-length  figures  in  stone,  several  yards  above  the 
ground,  which  had  been  long  enveloped  under  clusters  of  ivy,  till  lately  uncovered  by 
Mr.  Heath,  of  Monmouth,  during  an  examination  of  these  ruins.  Beyond  the  foundations 
of  the  chapel  is  the  area  of  the  second,  or  fountain- court,  skirted  with  a  range  of  buildings, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  formed  the  barracks  of  the  garrison.  Not  the  smallest 
traces  remain  of  the  marble  fountain  which  once  occupied  the  centre  of  the  area.  The 
vaults  and  subterraneous  cells  under  the  hall,  courts,  and  surrounding  apartments  are 
considerable.  From  the  second  court,  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  moat  leads  to  the  noble 
plateorm  or  terrace,  which  almost  surrounds  the  citadel ;  the  south-west  side  is  still 
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perfect,  and  forms  a  walk  of  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  three  hundred  in  length.     The 
bowling-green  appears  to  have  been  fortified,  and  the  outworks  are  very  extensive. 

The  earliest  style  perceivable  in  the  building  is  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  successive  changes  in  style  may  be  traced  to  the  era  of  Charles  I.  Its  construction 
may  be  ascribed  principally  to  Sir  William  ap  Thomas,  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
additions  were  made  by  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  and  the  citadel  and  outworks  were  probably 
added  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  last  resided  in  this  sumptuous  mansion.  The 
first  Marquis  of  Worcester  supported  here  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  sustained 
most  gallantly  the  attack  of  the  parliamentary  forces — this  being  the  last  castle  in  the 
kingdom  which  withstood  the  power  of  Cromwell.  The  siege  lasted  ten  weeks  ;  and  on  the 
surrender  of  the  castle,  besides  his  own  family  and  friends,  the  officers  alone  were  no  less 
than  four  colonels,  eighty-two  captains,  sixteen  lieutenants,  six  cornets,  four  ensigns,  and 
four  quartermasters,  besides  fifty-two  esquires  and  gentlemen.  The  demesnes  of  the  castle 
corresponded  with  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment ;  besides  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  adjoining  to  the  mansion,  the  farms  were  numerous  and  well-conditioned.  The 
meadows  around  Llandenny  were  appropriated  to  the  dairy  ;  an  extensive  tract  formed  the 
home-park,  and  the  red-deer  park  stretched  beyond  Llandeilo  Cresseney. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  family  of  Clare  seem  to  have"  possessed  a  castle  at  Ragland. 
According  to  Dugdale,  Richard  Strongbow,  the  last  male  of  this  puissant  line,  gave,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Ragland,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  to 
Walter  Bloet,  whose  daughter  brought  it  to  Sir  James  Berkeley. 

From  Ragland  to  Usk  is  about  five  miles  by  the  road — from  Llansaintffraid  "by  the 
river,  a  little  more. 

Usk  presents  a  charming  picture :  it  is  a  quiet  little  town,  situated  upon  a  tongue  of 
land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Olwy  with  the  Usk,  in  the  centre  of  Monmouth- 
shire, supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  Burrium  of  the  Romans.  It  is,  however,  now 
a  small  neglected  place.  The  four  lines  of  houses  in  this  town  form  nearly  an  exact 
square,  the  area  of  which,  is  composed  of  gardens  and  orchards.  From  the  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches  across  the  Usk  is  a  most  delightful  view — the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abergavenny  are  seen  with  considerable  effect :  the  even  ridge  of  the  Blorenge,  and 
conical  shape  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  broken  summit  of  the 
Skyrrid,  appearing  through  an  opening  in  the  circumjacent  hills.  Usk  is  undoubtedly 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  ancient  boundaries  were  of  considerable  extent,  and 
may  yet  be  traced  in  an  imperfect  rampart  in  the  adjoining  fields.  In  digging  wells,  and 
making  foundations  for  buildings,  three  ranges  of  pavement  have  been  discovered.  In  a 
field  called  Caeputa,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  between  the  church  and  the  turnpike-road, 
about  the  year  1796,  a  paved  road  was  discovered  underground;  it  was  nine  feet  broad, 
formed  of  hewn  stones  placed  edgeways,  supposed  to  have  been  a  street  of  the  town. 

The  Usk  abounds  with  fish,  particularly  salmon.  The  salmon  of  the  Severn,  the  Wye, 
the  Towey,  and  the  Teifi,  have  been  praised  in  their  turns,  but  epicures  have  decided  the 
boon  of  excellence  on  those  caught  in  the  Usk.  Several  weirs  have  been  established  on  the 
river  in  this  vicinity      There   is  one   at  Trostrey,   which    Mr.    Coxe  has   described  as 
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follows  : — "  An  embankment  of  stakes  and  stones  is  thrown  diagonally  across  the  river, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  yards  in  length  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  weir  is  a  vacancy, 
provided  with  an  iron  grate,  through  which  a  considerable  body  of  the  river  rushes  with 
great  impetuosity.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  weir,  on  one  side  of  this  stream,  is  a  large 
wooden  box,  perforated  with  holes  to  admit  the  water  and  air,  with  an  aperture,  to  which 
is  affixed  a  long  round  wicker  basket,  resembling  a  tunnel.  This  aperture  is  closed  with  a 
small  iron  grate,  which  opens  within  the  box,  like  a  trap-door,  and  falls  to  its  original 
position  by  its  own  weight.  A  square  wooden  frame,  similar  to  those  used  at  mills  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  eels,  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  of  the  stream  below  the  large 
iron  grate,  leaving  only  sufficient  room  for  the  salmon.  The  fish,  in  his  migration,  is 
obliged  to  ascend  this  narrow  opening,  and  having  passed  the  wooden  frame,  is  stopped 
by  the  grate.  Instead  of  retreating  down  the  narrow  pass  by  which  he  ascended,  he  turns 
sideways,  is  hurried  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  along  a  narrow  current  leading  through 
the  tunnel,  forces  open  the  trap-door,  which  immediately  falls  down  behind  him,  and  is  thus 
secured  in  the  box."     It  may  be  supposed  that  Usk  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  angler. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle,  insignificant  after  Raglan  d,  stand  upon  an  abrupt  eminence 
to  the  east  of  the  river,  and  follow  the  circular  bend  of  the  hill :  they  consist  merely 
of  the  shell  which  incloses  an  area,  or  court,  and  some  outworks  to  the  west,  formed 
by  two  straight  walls,  converging  one  to  the  other,  and  strengthened  at  their  union 
by  a  round  tower.  At  the  extremity  of  the  south  wall  is  a  grand  pointed  gateway, 
with  a  groove  for  a  portcullis,  which  was  the  principal  entrance:  the  upper  part  has 
been  converted  into  a  farm-house,  with  considerable  additions.  Like  all  castles  built  at 
early  periods,  it  consists  of  straight  walls,  strengthened  with  round  and  square  towers, 
having  on  the  outside  no  aperture  but  ceillets,  except  some  which  have  been  formed  since 
its  erection.  Several  of  the  apartments  have  chimnies.  There  is  a  baronial  hall, 
measuring  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty-four.  The  founders  name  has  not  been  ascertained. 
No  castle  in  Monmouthshire  has  been  subject  to  more  frequent  assaults  than  that  of  Usk, 
from  the  merciless  Owen  Glendwyr,  who,  after  committing  the  most  outrageous  depredations, 
was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Usk,  by  the  royal  troops,  and  driven  into  the  mountains. 
Here,  in  later  times,  resided  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  originated  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  whose  sons,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  are  said  to  have  been  born  here. 

The  church  is  ancient,  apparently  of  the  Anglo-Norman  era.  It  has  been  much  larger. 
The  square  embattled  tower,  which  now  stands  at  the  east  end,  occupied  the  centre,  and 
communicated  with  a  transept  and  choir.  Four  pointed  arches  separate  the  nave  from  a 
north  aisle.  The  windows  are  ornamented  Gothic,  or  rather  Norman,  and  the  porches 
are  in  the  same  style,  but  not  elegant.  It  belonged  to  the  priory,  of  which  the  remains 
still  exist  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  tower.  A  circular  arched  portal  leads  from  the 
churchyard,  through  the  court,  to  the  ancient  edifice,  which  is  now  a  farmhouse.  It 
was  a  priory  of  five  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  by  the  Earls  of  Clare,  about  1236.  An 
apartment  upon  the  first-floor  is  ornamented  with  thirty  devices  and  emblazoned  coats  of 
arms. 

The  Usk  grows  a  noble  river  as  it  approaches  Caerleon,  and  flows  between  the  half- 
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obliterated  wrecks  of  the  I  sea  Siluruin  of  Antoninus,  where  the  invincible  second  Augustan 
legion  was  long  garrisoned — the  "  City  of  the  Legions/'  as  called  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
the  ancient  capital,  in  fact,  and  chief  of  the  Roman  stations  in  Britannia  Secunda.  This  old 
chronicler,  in  whose  day  (the  fourteenth  century)  it  was  fast  declining,  leaves  us  a  glowing 
account  of  its  antiquities.  "  Of  its  former  magnificence  many  remains  are  visible  ;  splendid 
palaces,  which  once  emulated  with  their  gilded  roofs  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  a  gigantic 
tower,  baths,  ruins  of  temples,  and  a  theatre,  the  walls  of  which  are  partly  standing.  Here 
we  still  see,  within  and  without  the  walls,  subterraneous  buildings,  aqueducts,  and  vaulted 
caverns  ;  and,  what  appeared  to  me  most  remarkable,  stoves,  so  excellently  contrived  as  to 
diffuse  their  heat  through  secret  and  imperceptible  pores." 

Succeeding  centuries  have  well  nigh  obliterated  these  splendid  relics,  though  diligent 
research  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  past,  in  tracing  out  foundations,  and  collecting 
relics,  statues,  altars,  columns,  friezes,  sarcophagi,  brass  and  silver  coins  of  Constantine  aod 
Valentinian,  intaglios,  fibulae,  rings,  seals,  and  fragments  of  lamps ;  which,  however,  have 
all  found  their  way  into  private  collections.  The  most  striking  object  is  the  high  artificial 
mound,  about  three  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  the  site  of  the  gigantic  citadel  de- 
scribed by  Giraldus,  which  commands  a  view  over  the  ancient  site,  the  town,  bridge,  and 
river.  The  amphitheatre  may  be  traced  in  the  Round-table  field ;  its  form  is  oval,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  ;  the  stone  seats  are  now 
covered  over  with  turf.      The  suburb  across  the  bridge  is  still  called  "  Ultra  Pontem." 

Caerleon  has  derived  an  additional  interest  from  its  being  the  principal  scene  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Arthur/'  which,  besides  its  other  beauties,  is  full  of  admirable  sketches 
of  local  scenery  and  ancient  customs.  It  is  the  "  golden  Carduel"  of  the  poem,  where 
Arthur  holds  his  splendid  court.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  abodes  of  the 
British  prince,  when,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  it  became  the  capital  of 
Gwentland.  An  additional  interest  is  conferred  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  the  early  Christian 
martyrdoms  at  the  hand  of  the  pagan  Saxons.  And  hence  St.  David,  the  patron  saint 
of  Wales,  removed  his  archbishopric  into  the  remotest  wilds  of  Pembrokeshire.  Its 
castle  has  undergone  a  variety  of  fortunes  ;  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  chieftain  Jor- 
werth,  by  Henry  II. :  but  upon  the  submission  of  Wales  restored  to  the  Clares,  its  original 
possessors.  Such  was  Caerleon — a  spot  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  historian,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  poet.     The  modern  town  is  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

Following  the  broad  river,  and  passing  opposite  St.  Julian's,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  deist,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  by  the  early  Norman  church  of  Malpas, 
we  soon  come  in  sight  of  Newport.  This  town,  called  by  Giraldus,  Novus  Bergus,  arose 
out  of  the  declining  greatness  of  Caerleon,  and  was  denominated  by  the  Welsh,  Castle 
Newydd,  or  New  Castle.  Its  antiquities  are  not  of  much  interest.  The  castle,  built 
by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  the  conqueror  of  Glamorganshire,  standing  near  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Usk,  is  of  inconsiderable  dimensions.  The  building 
forms  nearly  a  parallelogram,  and  is  constructed  with  rubble,  coigned  with  hewn 
stone.  The  side  towards  the  town  consists  simply  of  a  plain  wall,  devoid  of  buttresses. 
Towards  the  north,  in  the  centre,  is  a  square  tower,  formiDg  the  citadel,  flanked  with 
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small  turrets.  Beneath,  is  a  sallyport,  facing  the  river,  with  a  pointed  arch  and 
groove  for  a  portcullis  ;  on  each  side  is  a  large  massy  tower,  with  windows  and  ceillets  in 
the  pointed  style.  The  centre  contains  the  state-room  ;  adjoining  are  the  remains  of  the 
baronial  hall,  with  decorated  windows  of  rich  stone  tracery.  Newport  was  once  surrounded 
with  walls,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  It  appears  from  Leland,  that  three  gates  were 
standing  in  his  time  ;  one,  a  large  stone  gate,  by  the  bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  ; 
another,  at  the  west  end,  near  the  church ;  and  another  in  the  centre  of  High- street. 
The  site  of  the  east  and  west  may  be  traced  ;  the  central  was  taken  down  about  the  year 
1808.  An  old  building,  near  the  spot  where  the  gate  stood,  is  called  the  Murenger's 
House,  an  officer  of  consequence,  who  superintended  the  walls,  and  collected  the  tolls  for 
keeping  them  in  repair.  The  edifice  has  an  ornamented  front,  with  shields  of  arms  carved 
in  stone  over  an  antiquated  doorway.  In  a  niche  in  the  upper  window  of  the  west  front  of 
the  tower  is  a  curious  statue  of  Henry  III.  as  decapitated  by  Cromwell's  soldiers. 

Leland  says,  "  ther  was  a  house  of  religion  by  the  key,  beneth  the  bridge/'  Itin.  iv.  53. 
Tanner  has  conjectured  that  it  was  a  monastery  of  friars'  preachers.  The  remains  are  near 
the  river,  below  the  bridge,  consisting  of  several  detached  apartments. 

Newport  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sudden  and  gratifying  rise  in  its  commercial 
importance  and  prosperity,  owing  to  the  developement  of  the  mineral  traffic  of  Monmouth- 
shire, amounting  to  near  three  millions  annually,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  outlet.  Docks 
have  been  formed  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  these  requirements,  and  Newport  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  constant  commu- 
nication with  Bristol  by  steam,  and  the  line  of  the  South  Wales  Railway  passes  it.  In 
short,  Newport  is  a  place  of  greater  interest  to  the  commercial  and  statistical  traveller  than 
to  the  wanderer  in  search  of  health  and  recreation.  It  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
attack  of  the  Chartists,  led  on  by  Frost,  who,  formidable  as  were  their  numbers  and  weapons, 
were  easily  dispersed  by  a  mere  handful  of  regular  soldiers. 
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Valley  of  the  Taff— Merthyr  Tydvil— Pont-y-Prydd— Caerphilli,  Castle— Llandaff—  Cardiff. 

%sl)t  Taff  rises  in  the  Brecknockshire  mountains  from  two  sources,  forming  streams, 
which  are  respectively  called  the  greater  and  less,  and  unite  their  waters  near  Coed-y-Cymmer, 
about  two  miles  above  Merthyr  Tydvil,  near  the  Quaker's  Yard.  The  Taff  receives  the 
Bengoed  Taff;  lower  down  it  is  joined  by  the  Cygnon,  and  near  Newbridge  receives  the 
waters  of  the  two  Rhondas,  coming  down  through  the  romantic  vale  of  Ystradyvodog,  the 
most  secluded  scene  in  Glamorganshire.  Hence  the  river  flows  past  Llandaff  and  Cardiff, 
and  enters  the  Severn  in  Penarth  Bay.  The  scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  is 
romantic  enough,  but  the  developement  of  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  valley  has 
marred  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lower  portion.  The  eye  rests  upon  vast  works,  collections 
of  workmen's  dwellings,  and  smoky  towns,  and  the  ear  is  assailed  by  the  noise  of  hammers 
and  the  roar  of  furnaces.  These  immense  establishments,  of  vast  national  importance, 
afford  in  themselves,  however,  a  most  interesting  subject  of  observation.  The  sudden  growth 
of  Merthyr  and  its  dependent  works  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  national  enterprise 
and  its  importance  and  prosperity  are  now  at  their  height.  The  Taff  Vale  Railway  extends 
from  Merthyr  to  Cardiff,  a  distance  of  twenty -four  and  a  half  miles.  There  is  a  branch  up 
the  valley  of  the  Rhonda,  and  other  lines  to  Aberdare  and  Neath. 

There  are  no  objects  of  special  interest  in  the  vale  of  the  Taff  above  Merthyr  Tydvil,  or 
Martyr  Tudvil.  This  capital  of  the  iron  trade  derives  its  name  from  "  Tudfil,"  who,  with 
her  father  Brychan,  a  Christian  prince  of  Breconshire,  and  his  son  Rhun,  was  murdered,  or  as 
it  was  then  held,  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  a  body  of  Pagan  Saxons  and  Irish 
Picts. 

The  only  memorial  of  antiquity  at  Merthyr,  besides  its  name,  is  the  castle  of  Morlais,  on  a 
hill,  about  three  miles  N.E.  of  the  town,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  site  of  a 
British  camp,  and  afterwards  a  Norman  castle,  finally  demolished  by  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Although  rude  efforts  were  made  at  an  earlier  period  to  smelt  iron  ore  at  Merthyr, 
it  was  not  until  about  17  75  that  the  place  began  to  grow  up  to  its  present  importance,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  for  a  trifling  sum,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines  in  a  district 
eight  miles  long  and  four  broad.  He  erected  the  works  at  Cyfartha,  and  by  executing 
government  contracts  acquired  an  immense  fortune.  In  1783  he  disposed  of  the  tract  in 
leases,  and  after  various  changes,  which  we  need  not  trace  here,  Mr.  Richard  Crawshay 
became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Cyfartha  works.  Besides  this  immense  establishment, 
which  has  thirteen  furnaces,  and  employs  4000  men,  there  are  the  Dowlais  works  of  Sir  J. 
Guest,  and  those  of  the  Pen-y-Darren  and  Plymouth.     Bar-iron  is  the  great  staple  of 
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manufacture,  and  since  the  developement  of  the  railway  system,  the  increase  has  been  of 
course  proportionate :  in  about  fifteen  years  the  population  has  doubled,  and  is  now  above 
forty-five  thousand.  The  town  bears  marks  of  this  hasty  growth,  consisting  chiefly  of  work- 
men's houses,  having  one  principal  street  above  a  mile  in  length.  The  sole  object  of  interest 
are  the  foundries,  which  at  night,  with  the  vast  heap  of  smouldering  and  burning  cinders, 
the  noise  of  machinery,  and  the  red  glare  from  the  chimneys,  are  most  strange  and  startling, 
and  present  to  the  imagination  the  aspect  of  a  besieged  and  burning  city,  with  all  its 
tumult  and  terror.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  sudden  increase  of  the  place  has 
occasioned  great  neglect  of  sanatory  regulations,  and  outgrown  all  church  accommodation  ; 
but  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  are  proportionably  numerous.  Above  this  singular 
town  is  Cyfartha  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  great  iron-master,  Mr.  Crawshay,  which  dominates 
the  dwellings  of  his  workmen,  as  the  stronghold  of  a  feudal  baron  in  the  olden  time 
overlooked  the  cottages  of  his  dependent  serfs. 

Descending  the  valley,  on  all  sides  are  the  evidences  of  activity  and  wealth,  and  New- 
bridge in  particular  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  increase  and  importance  since  the  opening  of 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway.  Besides  the  tin  and  chain-cable  works,  the  Pont-y-Prydd  will  repay 
examination,  as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  elegant  structures  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  a  single  arch,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  chord,  and  thirty-five  in  height  above 
the  level  of  the  river  at  low-water,  and  forms  the  section  of  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  diameter. 

The  architect  of  this  bridge,  which  formed  at  the  time,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
largest  arch  in  the  world,  was  William  Edwards,  a  self-taught  genius,  who  never  received 
the  least  assistance  or  instruction  in  his  craft  from  a  master.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1719, 
and  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  farmer  who  resided  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilian,  not  far 
from  this  spot.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  himself  in  mason's 
work  of  a  rude  description,  till  by  practice  and  observation  he  at  length  conceived  himself 
qualified  for  undertaking  work  of  a  better  kind,  and  began  by  erecting  a  little  work- 
shop for  a  neighbour.  His  success  in  this  instance  procured  for  him  an  engagement  to  build 
a  mill  in  his  own  parish,  and  it  was  during  the  progress  of  this  undertaking  that  he  ac- 
quired his  first  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  an  arch. 

His  rising  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  his  high  character  for  integrity  and  punc- 
tuality, recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  county,  when  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  the  Taff,  on  the  site  of  the  present  structure.  Edwards  obtained  the 
contract,  began  the  work  in  the  year  1746,  and  completed  his  undertaking  in  a  manner  that 
gave  universal  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  This  bridge  consisted  of  three  arches :  it  was 
formed  of  hewn  stone,  well  dressed  and  jointed,  and  displayed  considerable  elegance  of  de- 
sign. Soon  after  it  was  finished,  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  increased  all  the  mountain-streams 
above,  and  swelled  the  Taff  into  a  tremendous  torrent.  With  the  waters  were  brought 
down  pieces  of  timber,  brushwood,  weeds,  and  other  matters,  which,  being  obstructed  by  the 
arches,  soon  formed  against  them  an  immense  dam  that  raised  the  water  to  a  great  height 
on  the  upper  side.  The  weight  of  this  vast  body  overpowered  the  resistance  offered  by 
pillars,  and  swept  the  whole  away. 
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Edwards's  contract  obliging  him  to  maintain  the  bridge  for  a  certain  period,  he  was  now 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resuming  his  labour.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  inconve- 
nience which  he  had  found  to  result  from  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  river,  he  determined 
to  form  his  second  bridge  of  one  arch.  Its  dimensions  were  precisely  the  same  as  the 
present  edifice.  He  had  proceeded  so  far  with  this  bridge  that  the  arch  was  finished,  and 
the  centre  removed ;  and  there  remained  nothing  to  be  done  but  building  the  parapets, 
when,  to  his  great  mortification,  the  weight  of  the  abutment  forced  the  key-stones  out  of 
their  places,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ruins.     This  took  place  in  the  year  1751. 

It  was  not  Edward's  character  to  despond.  He  once  more  set  to  work,  and  erected  his 
centre  pieces  on  the  same  spot ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  arch  of  the  pressure  from  its 
haunches,  which  his  experience  had  shown  to  be  too  great  for  the  span,  he  placed  at  each 
end  three  cylindrical  holes,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  approached  the  summit. 
According  to  Edwards's  own  plan,  already  adverted  to,  the  diameter  of  the  lowest  of  these 
was  nine  feet,  of  the  middle  six  feet,  and  of  the  uppermost  four  feet.  This  contrivance 
completely  answered  its  design  ;  the  bridge  was  finished  without  further  impediment,  and 
remains  to  this  day  a  monument  of  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  the  artist. 

Edwards  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  literary  education  in  early  youth.  His  acquirements 
were  for  some  time  confined  to  his  native  language.  He  first  learnt  to  read  English  at  the 
age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  from  a  blind  instructor,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  while  em- 
ployed in  building  a  forge  at  Cardiff.  Previously  to  this  he  had  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  With  this  scanty  stock  of  elementary  materials  he  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  and  success  to  his  own  improvement,  and  soon  acquired  a  respectable  share  of 
general  information.  Being  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  a  dissenter  by  religious  profes- 
sion, he  began,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  to  officiate  among  his  neighbours,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  preached,  when  his  regular  professional  duties  afforded  him  leisure.  To  these 
seemingly  incompatible  callings  he  added  the  business  of  a  farmer,  having  continued 
through  life  to  occupy  a  small  tenement,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  he  attended  personally. 
He  died  in  the  year  1789,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  his  native  parish. 

The  valley  of  the  tributary  Rontha  (or  Rhondda)  is  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
distance,  undisturbed  by  the  search  for  mineral  wealth :  a  tramway,  communicating  with 
Dinas  Colliery,  extends  for  about  six  miles  up  its  course  ;  but  beyond  that  point  the  valley 
is  remote  and  pastoral,  and  the  variety  of  river  scenery  is  exquisite,  composed  of  pendent 
rock  and  wood,  through  which  the  stream  makes  its  way,  sometimes  still  and  calm,  and 
anon  eddying  and  foaming,  or  bursting  into  cascades  over  its  irregular  bed.  Such  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bera  Rhondda,  (the  foam  of  the  Rhonnda)  where  the  stream,  contracted 
into  a  narrow  channel,  is  churned  by  the  violence  of  its  issue  into  the  snowy  spray  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  beautiful  locality.  Hence  the  unfrequented  road  to  Ystradyvodog, 
or  "  the  Green  Valley,"  and  up  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Rontha,  across  the  hills  by  Craig-y- 
Lyn,  into  the  valley  of  the  Neath,  is  a  charming  track  for  hardy  pedestrians :  all  trace  of 
modern  enterprise  is  lost,  and  the  traveller  is  refreshed,  by  finding  himself  in  the  heart  of  a 
pastoral  solitude,  where  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors  is  computed  by  the  number  of  their 
sheep  that  wander  about  the  inclosing  hills. 
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Seven  miles  from  Pont-y-Prydd  is  the  enormous  feudal  castle  of  Caerphilli,  situated  in 
a  valley,  and  surrounded  by  barren  and  desolate  hills,  which  suit  well  with  its  array  of 
enormous  towers  and  long  lines  of  prison -like  walls,  and  confer  on  it  at  a  little  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  ruined  town.  It  is  in  fact  by  far  the  largest  ruin  in  Britain  ;  and  as  we 
approach,  the  high  outer  rampart,  with  its  massive  abutments  and  frequent  towers,  the  hang- 
ing one  being  conspicuously  striking,  still  in  a  great  measure  entire,  conveys  at  once  a  clear 
impression  of  the  great  extent  and  almost  impregnable  strength  of  the  fortress,  which  was 
defended  by  an  outer  and  inner  moat,  and  had  three  several  lines  of  fortifications.  "  In 
entering  on  an  examination  of  the  ruin/'  says  Mr.  Barber,  "  we  passed  the  barbican,  now 
built  up  into  habitations  ;  and,  proceeding  between  two  dilapidated  towers,  entered  the  great 
area  of  the  castle.  A  range  of  building,  beneath  the  rampart  on  our  right,  once  formed  the 
barracks  of  the  garrison.  We  then  advance  to  that  pile  of  superior  building,  i.  e.  of  citadel, 
hall,  chapel,  state  and  other  apartments,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the  castle,  in 
distinction  from  the  encircling  area  and  its  wall.  Clambering  over  the  fragments  of  another 
drawbridge  and  its  defending  towers,  we  enter  the  first  court,  which  appears  to  have  com- 
prised the  citadel.  Thence  through  a  large  gateway,  with  several  grooves  for  portcullises, 
to  the  principal  court  of  the  castle.  The  area  of  this  court  is  seventy  yards  by  forty.  On 
the  south  side  is  that  princely  apartment,  by  some  considered  the  hall,  and  by  others  the 
chapel.  But  whichever  it  may  have  been,  vestiges  of  much  original  beauty  appear  in  the 
elegant  outline  of  its  four  large  windows  ;  the  grand  proportions  of  the  chimney-piece,  and 
the  light  triplet  pillars,  with  arches,  which  go  round  the  room.  The  appearance  of  mortice- 
holes  in  the  walls  for  the  ends  of  beams,  at  the  height  of  about  the  middle  of  the  windows, 
led  Camden  to  suppose  that  the  ceiling  was  projected  thence,  and  that  an  apartment  above 
was  lighted  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  windows  ;  but  surely,  at  a  time  when  symmetry  in 
building  was  so  well  cultivated,  and  where  it  appears  to  have  been  so  successfully  applied, 
such  a  ridiculous  contrivance  could  not  have  taken  place  :  more  probably  from  those  mor- 
tices a  support  was  derived  for  a  lofty  arched  roof,  or  a  gallery.  The  external  staircase- 
entrance  to  the  hall,  spoken  of  by  Camden,  "  the  roof  whereof  is  vaulted  and  supported  by 
twenty  arches/'  is  now  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  rubbish.  Near  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the 
central  building  is  the  armoury.  Eastward  of  the  hall  is  a  leaning  tower.  This  bulky  frag- 
ment of  the  ruin  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  prodigious  thickness. 
It  hangs  nearly  eleven  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  is  only  held  together  by  the 
strength  of  its  cement.  It  has  stood  in  this  position  for  many  centuries.  The  cause  must 
have  arisen  from  a  failure  in  the  foundation,  or  from  a  mine,  or  as  some  think  a  tremendous 
explosion  during  the  siege,  produced  by  the  action  of  some  fused  lead  intended  to  pour 
upon  the  besiegers,  which  escaped  and  mingled  with  the  water  of  the  moat ;  others  think, 
as  Leland  does  not  allude  to  this  tower,  that  it  must  have  been  undermined  during  the  civil 
wars.  Near  this  part  of  the  ruin  a  place  is  shown  called  the  mint,  with  the  remains  of  two 
furnaces  for  melting  metal.  From  this  chamber  we  ascend  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  corridor, 
still  in  very  good  preservation  ;  which,  lighted  by  small  windows,  and  passing  round  the 
principal  court,  formed  a  communication  with  the  different  apartments.  The  stabling  is 
also  on  a  scale  of  unparalled  extent.     The  external  view  of  the  western  entrance  of  the 
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ruin,  with  its  ponderous  circular  towers  venerably  shaded  with  ivy,  is  remarkably  striking  ; 
and  with  the  remains  of  its  drawbridge  and  defending  outwork,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  entire  part  of  the  ruin.  An  artificial  mound  some  distance  off,  but  within  the  works 
of  the  castle,  was  most  likely  used  for  exploratory  purposes. 

The  early  history  of  this  fortress  is  uncertain.  Some  have  been  inclined,  without  much 
ground,  to  attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Romans.  A  smaller  castle  stood  on  the  spot, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  chronicles  in  the  year  1215.  In  1217,  it  was  committed 
by  Reginald  de  Braose  to  the  custody  of  Rhys  Fecan,  who  levelled  it  with  the  ground. 
Somewhat  later  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  conjectu- 
rally  attributes  the  erection  of  the  present  structure  to  Edward  L,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  really  begun  by  the  De  Clares  about  1270,  and  that  on  it,  shortly  after,  de- 
scending by  inheritance  to  the  De  Spenser  family,  the  favourites  of  Edward  II.,  they 
greatly  enlarged  and  strongly  fortified  it.  Not  long  afterward,  while  the  fugitive  monarch 
was  vainly  attempting  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  his  Queen  and  her  paramour,  Roger 
Mortimer,  the  latter  besieged  Caerphilli  with  a  powerful  army,  but  so  well  provisioned 
was  the  fortress,  so  impregnable  its  defences,  and  so  resolute  the  spirit  of  its  garrison,  that 
when  they  at  length  capitulated,  it  was  only  upon  obtaining  honourable  terms  ;  which, 
considering  the  odium  attaching  to  the  De  Spensers,  and  the  summary  fate  that  had  befallen 
the  father  and  son,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  It  was  afterwards  an  object  of  contention 
in  the  troublous  time  of  Owen  Glendwyr,  and,  it  is  supposed,  was  finally  dismantled 
during  the  civil  war. 

Caerphilli  has  increased  from  an  obscure  village  to  a  well-built  little  town ;  and  the  re- 
spectable appearance  of  its  inns,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Castle,  is  owing  to  the  increasing 
number  of  visitors  to  its  noble  fortress. 

The  wide  plain  of  Cardiff  affords,  for  many  miles,  gratifying  prospects  of  various  culti- 
vation, and  several  villages,  the  glaring  whitened  walls  of  which  abruptly  break  through 
the  surrounding  foliage.  The  russet  hue  of  an  extensive  warren  varies  the  scenery.  At 
the  termination  of  this  tract,  the  expansive  Severn  is  descried,  in  which  the  two  islands  of 
the  Steep  and  Flat  Holmes  are  presented.  Far  distant,  the  bold  hills  of  Somersetshire  form 
the  background.  Descending  from  the  higher  grounds  which  command  the  scenery  just 
mentioned,  a  good  road  leads  to  Cardiff.  The  episcopal  ruins  of  Llandaff  may  be  seen 
at  a  short  distance  on  the  right,  but  disappear  on  a  near  approach. 

"  It  was  getting  almost  dark  when  we  left  the  Llandaff  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  Rail- 
way, supposing  that  it  was  immediately  adjacent  to  the  episcopal  city,  but  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  nothing  but  a  green  lane  with  one  or  two  detached  houses.  Not  far 
hence  we  made  inquiries  as  to  our  whereabouts,  but  so  vague  were  the  directions  and  so 
obstinately  invisible  the  city  of  which  we  were  in  quest,  that  we  continued  a  long  while 
hopelessly  wandering  about  fields  and  footpaths,  till  it  got  quite  dark.  We  struck  at  last 
into  the  legitimate  high-road ;  and  this  gained,  supposing  that  Llandaff  could  not  be  far 
distant,  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  suburbs  and  cathedral  towers,  in  hope  of  soon 
attaining  the  bourne  of  our  day's  journey — the  comfortable  fireside  of  an  inn.     Still  we 
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wandered  on  and  on,  and  still  no  houses  were  visible,  save  two  or  three  cottages,  which 
were  mechanically  passed  by  as  too  insignificant  for  notice.  At  length  every  trace  of  a 
building  vanished,  and  the  open  country  expanded  before  us  in  chill  November  bleakness. 
Where  was  this  mysterious  city  ?  we  inwardly  asked  ourselves.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  the  road — ourselves  had  seen  the  direction-post,  and  we  had  walked  far  more  than 
the  distance  indicated  at  the  station.  Turning,  therefore,  back  again,  and  rapping  at 
the  nearest  cottage-door,  we  inquired  if  we  could  have  lost  our  way,  and  whereabouts  was 
Llandaff.  (We  had  passed  it  in  fact  without  knowing  it.)  '  Why  this  is  Llandaff,'  was  the 
reply.  '  This  Llandaff ! — and  where  then  is  the  inn  and  the  cathedral  ? '  '  Take  the  first 
turn  to  the  right/  said  our  informant,  and  closed  to  the  door.  Following  his  direction,  we 
stumbled  along  a  dark  lane,  rough  enough  to  fracture  any  ordinary  carriage,  and  bordered 
by  two  or  three  humble  cottages,  and  at  its  termination  found  ourselves  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  episcopal  city — an  open  Green,  around  which  were  several  dusky  irregular  masses 
of  buildings  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  with  here  and  there  a  candle  glimmering  through 
the  gloom.  A  spectral-looking  white  horse  was  quietly  cropping  the  grass,  the  sole 
apparent  tenant  of  the  place.  Stumbling  across  this  Green,  and  diving  desperately  after 
a  light  visible  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  upon  opening  a  door,  we  found  ourselves  in 
presence  of  a  comely  hostess,  seated  by  a  blazing  fire,  whose  kindly  reception  and  good 
cheer  made  some  amends  for  our  extraordinary  chase  after  the  city  of  Llandaff,  the  first 
and  the  last  we  ever  had  so  much  difficulty  in  finding. 

Our  quarters  were  worthy  of  a  more  ambitious  place.  Next  morning,  on  looking  out  of  the 
window,  we  were  struck  with  the  peaceful  look  of  the  Green,  with  its  old-fashioned  houses 
and  branching  bye-lanes.  An  antique  cross  was  just  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  the  gateway 
of  the  episcopal  residence,  now  in  ruins,  at  one  extremity  of  the  area.  This  building  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  ravaged  or  destroyed  by  Owen  Glendwyr,  in  the  course 
of  his  career  of  mischievous  patriotism,  or  rather  of  selfish  turbulence. 

The  cathedral  was,  of  course,  the  first  object  of  research,  and  on  descending  to  it  from 
the  Green  by  a  pretty  path  overshadowed  by  trees,  it  was  no  longer  surprising  that 
we  should  have  been  unable  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it  the  preceding  evening.  It  is  com- 
pletely concealed  under  a  high  sheltering  bank,  on  the  edge  of  the  quiet  woody  valley  of 
the  Taff — a  spot  appropriate  and  retired.  On  descending,  we  found  ourselves  opposite  to 
the  west  front  and  tower,  which  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without  a  feeling  of  admiration- 
The  pointed  arcades  of  the  facade,  in  the  early  English  style,  are  symmetrically  arranged 
and  deeply  hollowed.  Over  the  window  is  a  statue  of  Henry  I. ;  and  over  the  entrance 
another,  said  to  be  of  Dubricius.  The  tower  rises,  stage  by  stage,  with  a  graceful  simplicity 
of  outline  and  massiveness  of  proportion.  The  key  having  been  fetched,  the  western 
door  was  opened,  and  the  fine  arches  of  the  nave  appeared  in  a  perspective,  abruply 
interrupted,  alas  !  by  the  insertion  across  them  of  a  facade  of  hideous  incongruity,  in  that 
abuse  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  current  about  a  century  ago.  Passing  through  this  into  the 
body  of  the  edifice,  we  found  traces  everywhere  of  the  same  destructive  style  of  alteration. 
In  short,  a  tougher  or  more  trying  job  than  to  restore  this  originally  beautiful  building 
to  something   like   its  pristine    perfection   can   hardly  be  imagined.     Nevertheless,  the 
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chapter  have  set  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  do  away  with  the  deplorable  innovations  of 
their  predecessors  ;  but  much  expense  must  be  incurred,  and  a  long  time  elapse  before 
their  good  intentions  can  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Lady  Chapel  has,  however,  been 
already  very  tastefully  restored,  and  some  beautiful  portions  of  the  original  building 
rescued  from  imprisonment.  The  tombs  are  interesting  and  curious ;  a  sepulchral  recess, 
recently  disclosed,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  tombs  of  St.  Teilo,  whose  body  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  tripled  to  satisfy  the  pious  desires  of  three  congregations,  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected,  and  who  disputed  the  glory  of  his  remains.  An  interesting 
portion  of  the  building  is  the  Chapter-house,  supported,  like  that  of  Salisbury,  upon 
a  single  column,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  There  are  the  tombs  of  Dubricius, 
and  Bishops  Bramfield,  Davies,  William  de  Brasse,  who  died  1361,  John  of  Monmouth, 
and  Pascal. 

The  cathedral  is  now  used  merely  as  a  parish  church,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  residing 
near  Chepstow. 

The  see  of  Llandaff  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom.  A  church  is  believed 
to  have  existed  here  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  but  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  bishopric  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Myric,  King  of 
Glamorgan  and  the  Silures,  founded  it,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers 
Taff  and  Elwy.  Its  first  bishop  was  the  celebrated  Dubricius,  who  was  canonized  with 
his  successors  Teilo  and  Ondoceus.  Rich  benefactions  flowed  in  upon  the  see,  until  its 
wealth  became  very  great ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  great  reductions  at  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  existing  structure  was  begun  by  Bishop  Urban,  in  1120,  and  his  successors 
gradually  made  additions.  How  it  fell  into  decay  is  obscure,  but  it  was  in  a  very  degraded 
state  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  chapter  commenced  their  work  of 
restoration,  in  the  style  current  at  that  unfortunate  period  in  our  architectural  annals. 

It  is  about  two  miles  from  Llandaff  to  Cardiff,  which  stands  in  the  flat  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Taff,  and  was,  until  within  this  few  years,  of  no  great  importance,  although  it  had 
a  name  in  history.  But  the  rapid  developement  of  the  iron  trade  in  the  Taff  valley  and  its 
branches,  the  canal  and  railroad  to  Merthyr,  and  above  all  the  formation  of  a  new  channel 
and  docks,  by  the  patriotic  enterprise  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  Bute,  have  rendered  it  a  place  of 
immense  and  increasing  commercial  prosperity.  Of  this  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  census — the  population,  which  in  1801  was  about  two  thousand,  is  at  the  present  time 
not  less  than  six  times  the  number.  The  ship-canal  and  docks  were  commenced  in  1834, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  whom  has  fallen  the  estates  of  the  original 
Norman  conquerors  of  Cardiff,  and  who  has  laid  out,  it  is  said,  more  than  £300,000, 
besides  the  value  of  the  ground  and  materials.  The  works  are  on  a  splendid  scale. 
"  At  the  entrance  of  the  sea-gates,  forty-five  feet  wide,  there  is  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet  at 
neap,  and  thirty-two  feet  at  spring  tides.  The  area  of  the  outer  basin  is  about  an  acre  and 
a  half,  and  a  lock  thirty-six  feet  wide,  connects  it  with  the  inner  basin,  which  stretches 
almost  up  to  Cardiff,  possessing  an  area  of  nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  water,  in  which 
between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  vessels  of  all  classes  can  be  accommodated.  This 
splendid  dock  is  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long  and  two  hundred  wide,  and  in  direct 
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communication  with  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  of  which  it  forms  the  waterside  terminus/'* 
The  advance  in  both  the  import  and  export  trade  has  happily  kept  pace  with  these  magni- 
ficent capabilities,  and,  in  1846,  the  value  of  the  mineral  exports  is  estimated  at  between 
two  and  three  millions. 

This  great  commercial  developement  has  of  course  much  improved  and  modernized  the  anti- 
quated town  of  Cardiff,  which  is  in  reality  the  county  town  of  Glamorgan.  The  old  town 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  five  gates.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Robert  Fitz  Hamon,  a  knightly  adventurer,  who  came  over  at  the  conquest,  and 
expelled  the  Jestyn,  Welsh  Lord  of  Glamorgan.  It  is  singular  to  look  back  from  the  present 
period  of  absorbing  commercial  activity  to  the  annals  of  this  castle,  which  has  a  disastrous 
familiarity  in  every  History  of  England,  as  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Ourthose, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  died  here,  after  languishing  out 
a  confinement  of  twenty-eight  years,  to  which  he  was  compelled  by  his  brother,  Henry  I. 
His  place  of  imprisonment  was  adjoining  the  entrance-gate.  Like  the  other  Welsh  castles, 
Cardiff  has  had  its  roll  of  vicissitudes,  and  appears  an  object  of  struggle  during  the  turbu- 
lent times  of  Owen  Glendwyr,  who  took  it,  and  also  in  the  civil  war.  The  ruins  are  still 
impressive,  though  not  of  great  extent ;  the  west  front,  with  its  bold  tower,  is  fine,  and  on  an 
elevated  mound  towers  the  grim-old  keep,  a  conspicuous  and  striking  object  from  the  flat 
country  around,  of  which  it  commands  an  extensive  if  not  beautiful  prospect  over  the  town, 
the  canal,  and  docks,  and  the  distant  Steep  and  Flat  Holmes.  The  defensive  rampart  has 
been  planted  and  converted  into  an  agreeable  terraced  walk,  the  ditch  has  been  filled  up, 
and  the  interior  court  is  now  a  beautiful  lawn,  on  which  is  placed  a  large  mansion  of 
modern  castellated  architecture,  in  a  taste  unfortunately  somewhat  defective  and  inap- 
propriate. 

In  the  view  of  the  town  obtained  from  the  castle  ramparts,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
is  the  lofty  tower  of  St.  John's  Church,  of  airy  and  elegant  proportion,  and  adorned  with 
open  decorated  battlements,  like  the  style  of  Gloucester  and  Taunton.  It  is  of  later  date 
than  the  church  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  stood  near  the  river, 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  great  inundation  of  1607.  From  the  ichnography  of  Speed,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  fine  cruciform  building,  with  a  lofty  square  tower.  There  are 
remains  also  of  the  monasteries  of  Grey  and  Black  Friars. 

*  Book  of  South  Wales. 
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Castellated  and  Monastic  Ruins  in  Glamorganshire — St.  Quintin's  Castle — Llantwit  Major — St.  Donat'- 
Castle— Ewenny  Priory— Coyty  Castle— Margam  Abbey,  &c, 

(IplEtnnrQEH.Hilirf  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Welsh  counties. 
In  the  days  of  Welsh  independence  it  was  a  distinct  lordship,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Normans,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissension,  and  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  those  foreigners 
to  settle  domestic  broils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  The 
subjection  of  Glamorganshire  took  place  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  and  is  thus  nar- 
rated :  Einion,  a  Welsh  chieftain,  who  had  seen  service  with  the  Norman  knights,  having 
combined  with  others  in  a  revolt  against  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  was 
defeated,  and  took  refuge  with  Jestyn,  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  then  also  in  arms  against  his 
sovereign.  Inflamed  by  hatred  and  jealousy,  and  unable  single-handed  to  cope  with  the 
power  of  his  liege,  Jestyn  rushed  upon  the  dangerous  and  unpatriotic  measure  of  calling  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Normans.  He  entered  accordingly  into  a  contract  with  Einion,  that 
he  should  engage  some  of  his  military  acquaintances  to  assist  him,  on  condition  of  a  liberal 
reward  for  themselves,  promising  him,  moreover,  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  the  event  of 
success.  Einion  soon  induced  Robert  Fitz  Hamon,  a  Norman  knight  of  high  birth,  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Jestyn,  and  Rhys  ap  Tudor  was  entirely  defeated.  Jestyn 
wisely  rewarded  his  English  allies  most  liberally  ;  but  having  now  accomplished  his  object, 
thought  he  might  safely  refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Einion.  The  latter,  stung  by  this 
injustice,  hastened  to  recall  his  Norman  friends,  who  not  only  compelled  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract,  but,  moreover,  speedily  dispossessed  Jestyn  of  his  entire  lordship,  which  was 
parcelled  out  among  the  successful  adventurers :  Fitz  Hamon  himself  securing  the  lion's 
share,  while  Jestyn  retired  to  brood  over  his  duplicity  and  chagrin  in  a  convent.  The 
Norman  yoke  was  thus  fastened  upon  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Glamorgan.  The  newly 
acquired  lands  were  guarded  by  numerous  fortresses,  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

The  scenery  of  this  county  is  eminently  varied  and  romantic,  and  its  climate  remark- 
ably healthy.  The  Vale  of  Glamorgan  extends  in  length  about  forty  miles,  and  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  in  breadth.  Sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  open 
on  the  south  to  the  breezes  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  air,  that 
myrtles  are  seen  in  the  open  ground,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  evergreens,  elsewhere 
sheltered,  here  flourish  through  the  hardest  winters.  This  broken  surface,  moreover, 
renders  it  full  of  picturesque  passages  of  landscape.  The  hills,  the  vales,  and  the  coast, 
have  each  their  several  attractions  ;  and  when  we  add  the  unusual  number  of  antiquities 
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an  object,  will  here  find  something  to  interest  him  in  whatever  direction  he  may  advance. 

Without  giving  any  exact  itinerary,  which  would  be  here  almost  impossible,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  the  principal  objects  of  interest  on  or  near  the  great  road  from 
Llandaff  to  Neath,  which  traverses  the  country,  and  southward  of  it  to  the  coast.  These 
occur  in  the  following  order,  Cowbridge  and  St.  Quintin's — Llantwit  Major — St.  Donat's — 
Bridgend — Coyty — Ewenny  and  Margam. 

Cowbridge,  called  in  Welsh,  Pont-faen,  the  stone  bridge,  corruptly  for  Pont-y-fon,  of 
which  the  English  name  is  an  accurate  translation.  This  place  consists  of  one  broad  street, 
of  considerable  length,  in  the  middle  of  which  stand  the  town-hall  and  market-house. 
According  to  the  Welsh  chronicle,  it  was  walled  round  in  the  year  1091,  by  Robert  St. 
Quintin,  one  of  Fitz  Hamon's  knights.  In  L eland's  time  it  had  three  gates,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  one  on  the  south,  which  is  yet  standing.  There  is  here 
a  very  excellent  Grammar  School,  which  owes  a  considerable  part  of  its  endowment  to  Sir 
Llewellyn  Jenkins.  Two  fellowships,  two  scholarships,  and  an  exhibition  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  young  men  educated  at  this  seminary. 

About  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cowbridge  is  Ystrad  Owen,  which  derives  its 
name  from  Owen  ab  Cyllin,  Prince  of  Glamorgan,  who  made  this  one  of  the  places  of  his 
residence.  A  large  tumulus,  in  a  field  adjoining  the  churchyard,  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  site  of  his  mansion.  Ystrad  Owen  is  celebrated  in  the  literary  history  of  this  county, 
on  account  of  an  annual  assembly  of  bards,  which  met  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Hensol.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  these  assemblies  were  not  admitted  by  the 
order  generally  to  be  held  according  to  the  most  ancient  forms  and  customs.  The  last 
which  met  at  this  place  was  held  on  the  28th  of  May,  1720. 

Just  beyond  Ystrad  Owen  stands  A  shall.  The  house,  which  is  a  commodious  and  ele- 
gant edifice,  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation  in  the  midst  of  ornamented  grounds,  which  display 
to  the  highest  advantage  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

On  the  other  side  of  Ystrad  Owen  are  some  remains  of  the  castle  of  Talavan,  or  Tal-y- 
faen.  This  fortress  formed  part  of  the  spoils  wrested  from  the  natives  of  this  county  by 
the  Norman  invaders,  and  in  the  division  made  by  Fitz  Hamon,  fell  to  the  share  of  Sir 
Richard  de  Seward. 

At  some  distance  to  the  eastward  stands  the  ancient  mansion  of  Hensol.  This  was  ori- 
ginally the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Jenkins,  one  of  whom,  David  Jenkins,  held 
the  office  of  Welsh  Judge,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  suffered  considerable  persecution 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  his  royal  master.  He  died  in  the  year  1664.  His 
grandson,  Richard  Jenkins,  of  this  house,  who  died  in  1721,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Welsh 
poetry  and  music,  and  was  himself  deemed  a  good  performer  on  the  harp.  In  this  gentle- 
man the  male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct.  His  niece,  Miss  Matthews,  married  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot,  who  by  this  union  became  possessed  of  the  estate,  and  was  created  Baron 
Hensol.  He  died  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  1737,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son, 
William.  This  nobleman  added  two  wings  to  the  mansion.  He  was  created  Earl  Talbot 
m  1761,  and  in  1780,  Baron  Dinevor,  with  remainder  to  his  daughter,  who  married  one  of 
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the  Rices  of  Dinevor,  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  transferred  the  title  to  that  family.  The 
estate  has  received  the  highest  improvement,  and  the  farm  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  in  this  county. 

On  the  right,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Ely,  are  the 
villages  of  Peterston  super  Ely  and  St.  George's.  Some  remains  of  castles  are  to  be  found 
at  each,  but  they  are  little  known  to  historic  fame,  except  as  the  residence  of  some  of  Fitz 
Hamon's  knights  and  their  descendants. 

Llanblethan  Castle,  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  within  half-a-mile  of  Cowbridge,  is 
seated  in  a  commanding  situation  above  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  present 
remains  are  not  very  considerable.  After  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan,  the  castle  and  lord- 
ship of  Llanblethan  were  assigned  to  Sir  Robert  S.  Quintin,  who  strengthened  and  other- 
wise improved  the  structure  he  found  here.  The  present  walls  are  a  part  of  the  Norman 
erections. 

Llanblethan  church  is  a  large  and  ancient  edifice  ;  and  contains  some  fragments  of  monu- 
ments originally  commemorative  of  the  owners  of  the  castle,  and  other  families  of  distinction 
in  the  neighbourhood.     It  is  the  mother  church  of  Cowbridge. 

Nearly  due  south  of  Llanblethan  lies  Llanmihangel,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Wyndham 
family. 

Through  Llanblethan,  it  is  about  four  miles  to  the  decayed  town  of  Llantwit  Major.  There 
is  a  venerable  air  about  this  place  ;  its  scattered  antique  streets  and  houses  recal  the  remote 
period  of  a.  d.  448,  when  St.  Iltutus  or  Illtyd  presided  over  its  famous  monastery  college, 
which  overnumbered,  it  is  said,  two  thousand  students,  among  whom  St.  David,  Gildas  the 
historian,  and  the  bard  Taliesin  are  names  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
interval  of  ages.  Of  the  college  house,  which  existed  till  the  Reformation,  some  remains 
still  exist  in  a  garden  north  of  the  churchyard  ;  and  of  the  monastery,  others  may  be  traced 
in  a  field  called  the  Hill  Head.  In  the  church  and  churchyard  are  monuments  of  different 
ages  and  persons  ;  the  most  interesting  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross  commemorative  of  St.  Illtyd. 
On  the  east  side  are  inscriptions  as  follows :  "  Samson  posuit  hanc  crucem  pro  anmia 
(anima)  ejus.'1  On  the  west :  "  Crux  Iltude,"  "  Samson  redis,"  "  Samson  egisar."  In  the 
porch  of  the  old  church  is  an  ornamental  stone,  coffin-shaped,  having  a  hole  in  the  cover 
near  the  he  id :  it  is  decorated  with  carvings,  supposed  to  be  of  the  lower  Roman  period,  and 
bears  the  inscription,  "  Ne  petra  calcetur,  que  subjacet  ista  tueter;"  near  it  is  another 
stone,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  religious  habit,  with  the  words  in  old  French, 
"  Willm.  Rhchllo  gyt  ici  Deu  de  sa  alme  eyt  merci."  Another  relic  was  dug  up  in  1789, 
by  Mr.  Williams,  who  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  its  recovery. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1789,  I  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  Llantwit  churchyard,  a  large 
monumental  stone :  it  has  been  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  and  its  history  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  fidelity  of  popular  tradition.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  very  old  man,  whose 
name  was  Richard  Punter,  was  living  at  Lanmaes,  juxta  Llantwit.  He,  though  only  a 
shoemaker,  was  a  more  intelligent  person  than  most  of  his  own  class  ;  he  had  read  history 
more  than  many,  was  something  of  an  antiquary,  and  had  stored  his  memory  with  a 
number  of  interesting  popular  traditions.     I  was  then  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
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age, — like  him,  fond  of  history  and  antiquities,  He  one  day  showed  me  a  spot  on  the 
east  side  of  the  porch  of  the  old  church  at  Llantwit,  where,  he  said,  a  large  monumental 
stone  lay  buried  in  the  ground,  with  an  inscription  on  it  to  the  memory  of  two  kings.  The 
tradition  of  the  accident  which  occasioned  its  inhumation,  he  gave  as  follows  : — 

"  Long  ago,  before  the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  that  he  ever  knew,  (and  he  was 
then  about  eighty,)  for  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  only  traditional,  there  was  a  young 
man  at  Llantwit,  commonly  called  Will  the  Giant.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  seven 
feet  seven  inches  high,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  premature  and  preternatural  growth, 
he  fell  into  a  decline,  of  which,  at  that  age,  he  died.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried  near  the  monumental  stone  which  stood  by  the  porch  :  his  wishes  were  complied  with, 
and  the  grave  was  dug,  necessarily  much  larger  and  longer  than  graves  usually  are,  so  that 
one  end  of  it  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  stone  that  was  fixed  in  the  ground.  Just  as  the 
corpse  had  been  laid  in,  the  stone  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  grave,  nearly  filling  it  up  ; 
some  had  very  narrow  escapes  with  their  lives  ;  but  as  the  stone  was  so  large  as  not  to  be 
easily  removed,  it  was  left  there,  and  covered  over  with  earth. 

1 '  After  I  had  heard  this  account,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  dig  for  this  stone,  and  many 
times  endeavoured  to  engage  the  attention  and  assistance  of  several  persons ;  but  my  idea 
was  always  treated  with  ridicule.  In  the  year  1789,  being  at  work  in  Llantwit  church,  and 
being  one  day  unable  to  go  on  with  what  I  had  in  hand,  for  want  of  assistance,  (for  it  was 
then  the  height  of  the  corn  harvest,  and  not  a  man  was  to  be  found  whose  time  and  hands 
were  unoccupied,)  I  employed  a  great  part  of  one  afternoon  in  digging  in  search  of  this 
stone,  and  having  discovered  it,  I  cleared  away  all  the  earth  about  it.  Evening  brought 
the  farmers  and  their  workmen  home,  and  Mr.   Christopher  Wilkins  and  the  late  Mr. 

)avid  Jones,  (two  very  respectable  gentlemen  farmers,)  on  seeing  this  stone,  ordered 
their  men  to  assist  me.  We  with  great  difficulty  got  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  on  it  we 
found  the  following  inscription :  c  In  Nomine  Di  Sunimi  incipit  crux  salvatoris  quaB  pre- 
>aravit  Samsonia  pati  pro  anima  sua  et  pro  anima  Juthahelo  Rex  et  art  mali  tegam/ 

It  must  have  been  buried  in  the  ground  before  the  continuator  of  Camden  copied  the 
inscriptions  on  Iltydus,  &c,  otherwise  he  would  certainly  have  copied  this  also,  and  the 
stones  placed  by  Thomas  Morgan  before  the  church  door,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions  on  the 
stones  in  the  old  church,  also  placed  there  by  Thomas  Morgan." 

There  is,  besides,  a  gigantic  figure  in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Pkins.  Richard  Hopkins,"  erroneously  read,   Prince  Richard  Hopkins,  of 
riiom  there  is  no  historical  record. 
The  tower  stands  between  the  "  Old  Church/'  abandoned  for  ages,  as  "  The  New  "  is  of 

reat  antiquity.  Of  the  former  extent  of  the  town  there  are  many  traces  in  streets  and  lanes, 
>earing  their  original  names,  with  ruined  foundations,  and  the  picturesque  town-hall,  which 

was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  shortly  before  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
)f  Bannockburn."  *  In  short,  a  highly  interesting  antiquarian  album  might  be  formed  from 
the  traces  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  seminary  of  learning  and  the  useful  arts. 

*  Book  of  South  Wales, 
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Boverton,  one  mile  distant  from  Llantwit,  was  the  Bovium  of  Antoninus,  through 
which  passed  the  Julia  Strata.  By  the  sea-shore,  on  the  cliffs  near  Colhugh,  are 
two  Roman  camps,  one  of  which  is  called  the  "  Castle  Ditches/'  The  sea  has  encroached 
on  the  ancient  port  of  Colhugh,  or  Colhow,  but  vestiges  of  its  pier  and  piles  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

The  coast  between  Llantwit  and  St,  Donat's  is  worthy  of  attention.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Colhugh  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  port,  and  there  are  also  caverns  in  the  cliffs. 

St.  Donat's,  as  viewed  from  above,  and  as  depicted  in  our  illustration,  with  the  blue 
expanse  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  forms  an  exquisite  scene.  On  a  bold  and  wooded  height  is 
the  extensive  and  irregular  pile,  originally  founded  by  Sir  William  de  Esterling  or  Strad- 
ling,  a  knight  of  Fitz  Hamon's,  when  the  latter  conquered  Glamorgan  from  its  Welsh 
possessors.  Beneath  its  antique  walls,  half-buried  in  the  foliage  of  a  sequestered  dell, 
nestles  the  church,  and  the  fragments  of  a  tall  watchtower,  looking  out  to  sea,  occupy  the 
crest  of  the  opposite  precipitous  acclivity. 

The  original  features  of  the  stern  Norman  castle,  originally  defended  by  a  fosse  and 
triple  wall,  have  gradually  become  obliterated  by  the  successive  alterations  of  later  periods, 
and  the  exterior  is  very  incongruous.  The  whole  place  is  much  neglected.  It  remained  for 
six  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  in  the  Stradling  family,  till  it  became  extinct,  and  has 
since  passed  into  the  Drake  family,  who  do  not,  however,  reside  here.  The  state  apart- 
ments are  in  the  ornamented  style  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  contain,  much  fine 
carving.  The  gardens  descend  by  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  with  their  stone  walls  and 
steps  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  former  stately  style  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
enclosure  of  the  deer-park  is  very  extensive. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  cross,  almost  unique  in  this  country  for  its  peculiar  and  simple 
elegance. 

The  coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Donats  to  Dunraven  Castle,  is  extremely  rugged 
and  dangerous :  in  advance  of  Nass  Point  is  a  formidable  bank,  six  miles  long, 
called  the  Nass-sands,  on  which  many  accidents  have  happened ;  that  of  the  "  Frolic  " 
steamer  in  lSbl,  when  all  the  crew  and  passengers  perished,  amounting  to  eighty  souls. 
This  catastrophe  led  to  the  erection  of  the  lighthouses,  which  now  diminish  the  perils  of  this 
fearfully  iron-bound  coast,  to  which  were  formerly  added,  though  now  happily  on  the  wane, 
the  infamous  deceptions  of  the  wreckers,  who  were  accustomed,  by  the  artifice  of  driving 
to  and  fro  an  ass  bearing  two  lanterns,  so  as  to  represent  a  distant  vessel  in  motion,  to 
lure  many  a  ship  on  to  destruction  among  the  rocks  and  sands.  Many  are  the  legends, 
some  of  them  fearful  in  interest,  of  strange  and  unheard-of  accidents,  the  issue  of  these 
hardened  and  desperate  practices,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
impoverished  alone. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Dunraven  is  the  small  watering-place  of  Southerndown,  near 
which  are  some  remarkable  caves,  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Llantrissaint  is  a  town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Miskin,  and  situated  near  the 
summit  of  a  cleft,  in  one  of  the  high  hills  which  bounds  the  vale  of  Glamorgan.  It  is 
only  by  a  circuitous  road,   of  fatiguing  ascent,   that  it  can  be  approached.     One  narrow 
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irregular  street,  composed  of  poor  Gothic  habitations,  made  up  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
place  ;  but  it  has  lately  been  much  improved  by  its  noble  proprietor.  Little  besides  a  lofty 
round  tower  appears  of  the  castle,  the  vestiges  of  its  outworks  being  nearly  concealed  by 
dangling  shrubs. 

Bridgend  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ogmore,  occupying  the  ground  on  both  sides 
of  that  river,  which  are  connected  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
good  houses,  which  are  occupied  by  families  of  great  respectability.  A  woollen  manufactory 
was  established  here  some  years  ago,  but  it  did  not  realise  the  expectations  of  the  original 
projectors.  It  is,  however,  still  maintained,  and  produces  annually  considerable  quantities 
of  flannel  and  Welsh  shawls.  Bridgend  is  divided  into  three  townships,  called  Oldcastle, 
Newcastle,  and  Bridgend.  Oldcastle  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  fortress  which  stood 
near  the  chapel,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  dependent  on 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Coity.  The  present  tithe-barn  is  built  on  part  of  the  ruins. 
Newcastle  is  so  called  from  a  fortress,  probably  of  later  date,  some  remains  of  which  yet 
exist,  occupying  a  commanding  situation  on  a  precipitous  hill  above  the  church.  Little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  either  of  these  erections.  The  view  from  the  cemetery  of  the  old 
chapel  is  greatly  admired. 

Not  far  from  Bridgend,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ewenny  and  Ogmore,  is  Ogmore  Castle 
an  ancient  Welsh  fortress,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  William  de  Londres  at  Fitz  Hamon's 
conquest  of  Glamorgan,  and  received  at  his  hands  its  Norman  characteristics  of  a  ponderous 
keep  and  outworks.  Coyty  Castle  is  another  stronghold,  not  far  from  Bridgend,  situated 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  village  called  by  this  name.  The 
ruins  are  extensive,  though  not  possessing  any  remarkable  features  Pain  Tubervill,  a 
fellow  adventurer  of  Sir  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  obtained  possession  of  it  as  follows: — 
Having  summoned  Morgan,  its  Welsh  lord,  to  surrender,  the  latter  came  forth  with  his 
daughter,  and  offered  her  in  marriage  to  the  Norman,  so  that  he  might  obtain  the  castle  by 
inheritance  ;  proposing,  if  he  declined,  that  single  combat  should  decide  its  possession. 
Tubervill  gallantly  presented  his  sword,  embraced  his  offered  bride,  and  thus  came  peace- 
ably into  the  possession  of  his  Welsh  lordship. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Coychurch  is  an  ancient  stone  monument  that  appears  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  cross,  and  resembles  in  its  ornaments,  &c,  those  at  Llantwit  Major.  The 
only  part  of  the  inscription  now  legible  consists  of  the  words  '  Samson/  '  Sam.  eg/  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Crallo.  This  saint  is  described  as  the  nephew  of  St.  Illtyd,  and 
is  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  with  St.  Germanus.  Hence  it  is  conjectured,  that  the 
Samson  who  raised  this  monument  was  the  person  whose  name  occurs  on  the  stone  in 
Llantwit  Major,  which  is  thought  to  commemorate  St.  Illtyd. 

St.  Quintin's,  or  Llanblethan  Castle,  near  Cowbridge,  appears  to  have  been  a  structure  of 
considerable  strength.  The  ruins  are  remarkably  picturesque  :  the  principal  entrance-gate, 
with  its  lofty  protecting  towers,  all  clad  with  ivy,  presents  an  interesting  architectural 
specimen,  and  establishes  the  great  scale  upon  which  the  ancient  castle  was  at  first  erected. 
This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Fitz  Hammon,  but  has  been  twice 
destroyed  by  the  Welsh  mountaineers.     It  fell  to  the  share  of  Sir  Robert  St.  Quintin  on  the 
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division  of  Glamorgan  ;  but  it  passed  from  his  descendants,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
the  family  of  Lord  Windsor.     It  is  now  the  residence  of  Col.  Turberville. 

Ewenny  Priory,  a  little  south  of  Bridgend,  a  religious  institution  appending  to  Ogmore 
Castle,  built  by  Maurice  de  Londres,  or  his  descendant  John,  in  1141,  stands  close  to  the 
road  from  Newton  to  Pyle,  in  a  marshy  plain  near  the  banks  of  the  Ewenny.  Its  strong- 
embattled  walls  and  towers  indicate  that  it  was  not  less  intended,  in  troublous  times,  as 
a  place  of  security,  than  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  and  there  is,  in  all  its 
arrangements,  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  fortified  monastery.  Adjacent  is  a 
well-planted  park  and  handsome  mansion,  now  belonging  to  the  Turberville  family. 

The  church  is  very  massive,  of  a  cruciform  shape,  of  early  Norman  style,  in  which 
unornamented  heavy  arches  rest  on  short  bulky  columns  of  rude  workmanship,  and  every 
admirer  of  antiquity  will  be  highly  gratified  in  examining  its  simple  and  impressive  archi- 
tecture. The  broken  pavement,  formed  of  glazed  earthen  tiles,  marked  with  devices,  still 
to  be  seen  in  some  places,  is  ancient  and  curious. 

"  The  simple  groined  roof  of  the  choir,  and  the  neglected  tombstone  of  its  founder, 
bearing  this  inscription,  in  old  characters,  claim,"  says  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  "  particular 
attention. 

fICI    GIST    MORICE    DE    LUNDRES    LE    F  VNDUR    DEU    LI   RENDE    SUN   LABUR.   A.M.' 

In  the  southern  transept  is  an  ancient  altar-tomb,  supporting  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  bearing  a  shield  on  his  left  arm.  The  personage  to  whom  this  sepulchral 
memorial  was  erected  has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained,  and  has  been  vulgarly  attributed 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  moderntourists  to  Peganus  de  Tuberville,  lord  of  Coity.  A  happy 
gleam  of  sunshine,  a  pail  of  water,  and  a  broom,  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  true  original 
of  this  effigy,  which  was  intended,  probably,  to  commemorate  a  friend  and  follower  of  Morice 
de  Londres  : — 

CSIRE    ROGER   DE    REMI.      GIST    ISCI. 
DEU   DE    SON    ALME   EIT    MERCI.      AM.' 

The  orthography  and  character  of  the  letters  fix  the  date  of  this  monument  to  the  same 

period  with  the  preceding.     The  church  contains  many  other  more  modern  inscriptions  to 

the  memory  of  the  Carne  family,  who  were  possessors  of  this  estate ;  one  of  which,  more 

stately  than  the  rest,  bears  a  long  inscription  in  antiquated  verse  upon  its  base,  and  in  front 

these  lines : — 

c  Here  lys  Ewenny's  hope,  Ewenny's  pride, 
in  him  both  flourish'd,  and  in  him  both  dyd. 
Death  having  seis'd  him,  linger'd  loath  to  be 
the  ruine  of  this  worthy  family.' 

The  satisfaction  with  which  I  viewed  this  building,  as  having  remained  untouched, 
unaltered,  since  the  days  of  Giraldus,  was  considerably  damped  on  beholding  its  present 
ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition.  A  large  old  mansion-house,  adjoining  the  church,  is 
in  a  still  more  ruinous  condition  than  the  Norman  sanctuary/'  There  is  a  square  camp 
upon  the  hill  above  this  place. 

"  Pyle  Inn/'  a  comfortable  and  extensive  establishment,  on  the  great  road,  is  a  good 
station  from  which  to  make  excursions  to  Kenfis:  and  Margam. 
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Kenfig  Castle,  of  which  few  fragments  now  remain,  and  the  town  that  grew  up  around  it, 
were  ruined  by  an  extensive  inroad  of  the  sea,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  now  a  region 
of  sand  barrens,  among  which  are  extensive  rabbit-warrens. 

The  most  interesting  object  here '  is  a  stone  w  ith  the  inscription  "  Punpeius  Caran- 
torius,"  and  also  some  of  the  curious  Ogham  letters,  peculiar  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  also  of  Wales.  Another  stone,  with  the  name  of 
"  Maximus,"  was  found  at  Port  Talbot.     There  is  also  an  insulated  lake  near  the  sea-shore. 

Monastic  Margam  is  delightfully  situated  under  a  magnificent  and  perpendicular 
wood  of  oak.  Some  conjecture  that  Margam  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  British 
name  Margan,  or  Mawrgan,  i.  e.  "  the  great  head  or  chief/'  Previous  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  this  parish  was  characteristically  called  Pen  Dar,  i.  e.  the  "  Oak  Summit." 
There  are  vestiges  of  a  ruined  chapel  in  the  hamlet  of  Haford  y  Porth  ;  of  one  in  the 
hamlet  of  Trisaint ;  and  another  in  that  part  of  Margam  Wood,  called  Craig  y  Cappel,  upon 
an  eminence  above  the  present  church.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  private  oratory, 
appertaining  to  the  abbey.  This  abbey,  which  Giraldus  terms  a  noble  community  of 
Cistercians,  was  founded  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  1147,  and  assumed  the  appellation 
of  Margam,  from  Mawrgan,  the  son  of  Caradoc,  about  the  year  1200.  Not  far  distant  was 
a  convent  of  nuns,  called  Eglwys  Nunyd,  or  The  Nun's  Church,  now  a  farm-house.  Pro- 
bably Earl  Robert,  at  his  death,  at  Gloucester,  October  31,  1 147,  endowed  this  convent, 
being  part  of  the  dominions  which  he  became  possessed  of  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Fitz  Hammon,  the  Norman  chieftain  of  Glamorganshire. 
By  the  same  authority  he  became  lord  of  the  castle  and  township  of  Cydfig,  also  of 
Caerdiff  Castle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Caradoc  bequeathed  large 
possessions  to  the  abbey  of  Pen  Dar.  In  a  grant  of  lands  bestowed  on  the  abbey  in 
1349,  by  Sir  John  d'Abene,  a  descendant  from  Caradoc,  it  is  termed  the  abbey  of  Margam. 

No  situation  could  have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  site  of  the  church:  the  wood 
which  rises  loftily  above  it  is  a  glorious  ornament,  as  dense  in  its  verdure  as  an  American 
forest,  and  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 

At  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  on  the  5th  of  August,  thirty-fifth  Henry  VIII. ,  it  was 
sold  to  Sir  Rice  Mansel,  knight,  for  £6^2  9s.  8d.,  and  he  came  to  reside  here,  suffering  his 
castles  in  Gower  to  become  dilapidated.  A  modern  elegant  house  was  built  by  the  possessor 
of  the  Margam  estate,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  Penrice.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Talbot  family,  heirs  of  the  Mansels. 

The  old  mansion  at  Margam,  which  was  attached  to  and  included  part  of  the  Abbey, 
was  taken  down  about  the  year  1780,  but  the  monastic  remains,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  cloisters,  containing  an  angle  of  a  quadrangle,  were  preserved.  These  lead  to  the 
grand  entrance  of  a  chapter-house,  a  structure  of  remarkable  beauty,  in  the  form  of  a 
duodecagon,  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  17th  January,  1799,  for  want  of  timely  repair, 
this  elegant  Gothic  structure  fell  in,  leaving  only  the  spring  of  the  arches  as  a  lamentable 
relic  of  its  departed  beauty.  See  a  further  account  of  this  abbey  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's 
edition  of  Giraldus  Carnbrensis,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  The  parish  church  which  preserves  the 
west  point  of  the  original  abbey,  is  still  a  very  spacious  edifice  j  but  becoming  ruinous,  it  was 
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repaired,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Talbot.  In  restoring  the  north  aisle  to  its 
original  width,  the  old  foundation  was  discovered,  and  many  gravestones  with  ornamented 
crosses  have  been  brought  to  light  and  preserved.  The  most  curious  and  perfect  of 
these  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  an  abbot,  with  the  following  verses,  one  on  each  side, 
without  date. 

"  Constans  et  certus  jacet  hie  Ryewallis  opertus 
Abbas  Robertus,  cujus  Deus  esto  rnisertus." 

Recumbent  on  monumental  tombs,  highly  embellished  with  sculpture  and  alabaster  orna- 
ments, are  seven  figures  as  large  as  life,  the  male  in  armour.  The  font  is  formed  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  marble  dug  from  the  rocks  at  the  Mumbles.  The  roof  rises  upon  six 
pillars  on  each  side,  terminating  in  arches,  dividing  it  into  eight  compartments,  by  small 
pillars.     The  distant  view  of  the  monuments,  from  the  two  side-aisles,  is  superbly  striking. 

The  very  curious  ancient  cross  which  stood  in  the  main  street  leading  to  the  church,  has, 
with  the  village,  been  swept  away.  There  were  various  monumental  stones  about  its  margin  ; 
on  one  was  the  following  inscription :  "  Senatus  populusque  veromanus  divo  Tito,  divi- 
Vespasiani,  F.  Vespasiano  Augusto."  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  to  the  right  is  a  square 
stone  called  Y  maen  Llythyrog,  or  "  The  Lettered  Stone/'  A  little  further  is  a  mountain, 
called  Mynydd  Dormini.  The  summit  is  a  level  pasture,  on  which  stands  a  large  rude 
stone,  about  fourteen  feet  high,  called  by  Camden,  Maen  Lythrog,  and  at  a  small  distance 
an  aggera,  or  heap  of  loose  stones.  On  the  west  of  this  hill  is  a  Roman  camp,  and  many 
old  intrenchments  lie  contiguous.  There  are  two  Roman  monuments  in  this  parish.  One 
near  by  the  aforesaid  one,  Eglwys  Nunyd,  on  the  high-road  from  Margam  to  Kenfig,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  "  Pompeius  Carantorius."  The  other,  upon  Margam  mountain,  is 
inscribed  "  Bodovicus  hie  jacet,  filius  Catotis,  Irni  pronepos,  iEternali  Domo." 

The  unequalled  orangery  of  Margam  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  shipwreck  on 
this  coast,  of  a  vessel  which  was  conveying  from  Portugal  to  Queen  Mary,  a  present  from 
a  Dutch  merchant,  of  orange  and  lemon-trees.  Being  stranded,  the  plants  became,  as  a 
waif,  or  else  by  purchase,  the  property  of  Lord  Mansel.  Thomas  Mansel  Talbot,  Esq.,  in 
the  year  1787,  built  a  new  conservatory  in  a  most  superb  style,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  length,  for  their  reception. 

Various  descriptions  of  exotics  are  to  be  seen  here  in  unequalled  growth  and  luxuriance. 
The  modern  mansion  of  Margam  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the  Tudor  style. 

Between  Margam  and  Neath  is  Port  Talbot,  or  Aberavon,  the  shipping  place  of  the 
mineral  riches  of  Cwm  Avon,  in  which  are  the  immense  copper,  tin,  and  iron  works  of  "  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Copper  Miners  of  England  "  The  great  increase  in  its 
business  has  occasioned  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  town,  and  has  led  also  to  great  im- 
provements in  the  harbour. 
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irlt KttJ  and  its  immediate  vicinity  present  but  little  to  attract  the  tourist ;  but  this 
lack  of  picturesque  interest  is  atoned  for  by  the  consideration  that  its  mineral  produce,  and 
numerous  iron,  copper,  and  chemical  works,  are  no  mean  sources  of  our  national  wealth. 
The  export  of  coal,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds,  is  enormous.  The  town,  which 
is  anything  but  agreeable,  is  indeed  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  navigation  of  which  has  been  much  improved,  so  as  to  enable  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  to  ascend  at  spring  tides  ;  but  Briton  Ferry,  a  romantic  and  celebrated  spot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  virtually  the  port  of  Neath.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  enterprise, 
amid  the  roar  of  furnaces  and  the  clanking  of  hammers,  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  clouds 
by  day,  and  by  night  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  red  glare  from  tall  chimneys, 
apparently  the  result  of  some  tremendous  conflagration,  are  still  to  be  seen,  half  con- 
founded with  modern  obstructions  and  deformities,  the  blackened  remains  of  the  once 
famous  Abbey  of  Neath.  Its  foundation  dates  from  about  the  period  of  the  conquest  of 
Glamorgan,  "  when  a  Cistercian  house  of  White  Monks,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
was  founded  by  Richard  and  Constance  de  Granville,  who  invited  from  the  Abbey  of 
Savigny,  near  Lyons,  a  community  of  the  Fratres  Grisei,  to  found  a  monastery  in  their 
newly- acquired  lands,  endowing  them  for  that  purpose  with  the  tithes  of  the  Castle  of  Neath 
and  other  possessions.  This  Richard  de  Granville  was  one  of  the  knights  of  the  fortunate 
adventurer  Fitz  Hamon,  who  came  to  assist  Einion  and  Jestyn,  against  Rhys  ap  Tudor, 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  who  in  the  end  became  Lord 
paramount  of  Glamorganshire.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  abbey  through  the  lpng 
centuries  between  its  foundation  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Leland,  who  calls  it  the 
fairest  abbey  of  all  Wales,  mentions  that  it  had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  on  this 
ground  Edward  II.  took  refuge  within  its  walls. 

With  all  the  ravages  to  which  this  once  extensive  building  has  been  subjected,  the  re- 
maining portions,  of  different  dates,  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  refectory,  hall,  chapel, 
&c,  are  still  to  be  traced,  and,  as  our  illustrations  will  show,  render  the  ruin  well  worthy 
of  examination — a  solitary  memento  of  bygone  ages,  surviving  in  the  midst  of  strangely 
altered  times  and  circumstances. 

Beautiful  and  undisturbed  was  once  the  Vale  of  Neath,  one  of  the  loveliest  in  all  Wales  ; 
and  still  the  material  features  of  its  scenery  appear  finely  at  intervals,  through  the  de- 
forming mutations  wrought  by  enterprise,  "  in  this  centre  of  the  great  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales,  where  the  hills  are  penetrated  with  coal-levels,  and  the  atmosphere,  even  of  secluded 
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and  romantic  glens,  is  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  various  manufactories,  which  always 
nourish  most  where  coal  is  plentiful."  The  railways  and  canals  are  constantly  bearing 
down  to  the  place  of  exportation  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  though  unsightly  substance, 
to  which  we  owe  half  our  national  strength  and  individual  comfort ;  but  these  busy  opera- 
tions have  scared  away  the  pastoral  silence  which  once  brooded  over  the  scene,  though  the 
lover  of  nature  has  not  to  deviate  far  from  the  track  of  commerce  to  find  a  secluded  district 
full  of  romantic  waterfalls,  formed  by  tributary  streams.  Drayton,  in  his  Poly-olbion,  thus, 
with  great  local  accuracy,  alludes  to  the  Nimble  Neath  : — 

"  To  all  the  neighbouring  nymphs  for  her  rare  beauties  known, 
Besides  her  double  head,  to  helpe  her  streams  that  hath 
Her  handmaids,  Melta  sweet,  cleere  Hepste,  and  Tragarth, 
From  Brecknock  forth  doth  break,  then  Dulas  and  Cledaugh" 

Not  far  from  Neath,  as  we  ascend  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  the  last- mentioned 
tributary  forms  the  magnificent  cascade,  called  Melincourt  Fall.  The  stream,  half-enclosed 
by  rocks,  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  from  a  height  of  eighty  feet.  Aberdulais,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  has  also  a  waterfall,  and  its  mill  is  the  sort  of  scene  that  an  artist  revels  in,  as 
may  be  judged  from  our  illustration.  Between  this  spot  and  the  village  of  Glyn  Neath 
is  Vaughan  au  Penllergare,  the  property  of  Mr.  Llewellyn,  whose  ancestral  seat  of  Ynisygwern 
is  almost  concealed  by  foliage,  also  Rheola,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  the  estate  of 
Aberpergwm,  the  property  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  "  Lamb  and  Flag/'  at  Glyn  Neath, 
is  the  well-known  resort  of  visitors  to  this  district ;  but  Port  Neath  Vaughan,  though 
deficient  in  accommodation,  is  more  centrally  situated  for  viewing  the  falls.  This  village, 
with  its  ivied  bridges,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  five  streams,  coming 
down  from  the  Brecknockshire  mountains  through  narrow  woody  glens,  which  here  combine 
all  their  attractions.  A  guide  is  needful  to  conduct  the  stranger  to  the  falls  of  the  Hepste 
and  Mellte.  The  view  from  the  high  ground  down  the  vale  of  Neath  to  Swansea  and  the 
Mumbles  Rock  is  very  extensive.  The  point  where  the  Hepste  and  Mellte  unite  their 
waters  should  be  first  visited. 

The  bed  of  the  former  is  an  immense  depth  immediately  below,  and  the  two  streams  are 
separated  by  a  rich,  turfy,  well-wooded  promontory,  when  you  look  up  the  course  of  the 
united  rivers :  the  roaring  of  the  Hepste  cascades  are  heard  as  we  approach,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  edge  of  the  dingle,  the  Great  Fall  bursts  at  once  upon  the  view :  a  broad  sheet  of 
water  shooting  over  an  abrupt  ledge  of  rock,  to  the  depth  of  about  fifty  feet.  The  descent 
to  the  fall  is  very  rugged  and  steep,  On  gaining  the  fall,  further  progress  seems  impossible, 
but  the  outlet,  afterwards,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  lies  behind,  or  under  the  cascade  ;  for 
such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent,  that  the  water  is  projected  out  so  far  as  to  leave  a  clear 
passage  behind.  This  path,  wet  with  the  spray,  is  along  a  ledge  of  half-worn  mossy 
stone,  about  one-third  of  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  Here  Mr.  Warner 
sought  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain.  The  glancing  of  sunshine  through  the  cascade,  when 
passing  behind  it,  is  among  the  most  exquisite  effects  in  nature.  After  passing  this 
cascade,  and  skirting  the  side  of  the  dingle  for  a  few  steps,  in  front  of  the  majestic  rock,  we 
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come  upon  the  Lower  Fall  of  the  Hepste,  and  a  large  cavern  under  the  opposite  bank. 
Others  wildly  broken  succeed,  forming,  in  fact,  a  series  of  cascades  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  abrupt  banks  of  the  romantic  dingle  are  wildly  overgrown  with  wood,  and 
the  entire  scenery  is  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Wales.  The  country  people  drive  their 
cattle  this  way,  and  under  the  great  Hepste  cascade,  when  they  have  occasion  to  pass  from 
the  Mellte  to  the  east  side  of  the  Hepste  ;  thence  there  is  a  path  over  the  high  ground  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  not  to  be  descended,  which  discloses  the  Great  Fall  of  the  Mellte, 
which  is  broader  than  that  of  the  Hepste,  though  less  remarkable,  and  seventy  feet  high  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  viewed  from  below. 

But  the  great  curiosity  of  the  Mellte,  singular  indeed,  and  almost  unique,  is  a  stupendous 
cavern,  through  which  its  waters  flow  for  half-a-mile,  called  Porth  yr  Ogof,  between  the 
cascade  and  the  village  of  Ystradfellte,  where  a  guide  should  be  procured.  The  descent  from 
the  upper  land  to  the  bed  of  the  river  is  by  no  means  difficult ;  nor  does  it,  at  the  first  view, 
present  anything  beyond  a  rural  quiet  landscape  ;  but  as  the  guide  wound  cautiously  to  the 
left,  rather  in  a  retrograde  direction,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves,  not  without  a  feeling  of 
awe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  the  opening  of  which  is  about  forty-three  feet  wide,  and 
nineteen  high.  The  wildness  of  the  seclusion,  the  overhanging  rock,  and  the  mysterious 
aperture  by  which  the  water  enters  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  cave,  form  a  scene 
which  strongly  impresses  the  imagination.  Any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  dark  recess 
without  a  guide  would  be  highly  imprudent.  "  My  guide/'  says  Mr.  Warner,  "  had  been 
through  several  times,  and  was  ready  to  undertake  it  again.  We  penetrated  about  one 
hundred  yards,  as  far  as  any  glimmering  of  day -light  from  the  mouth  directed  us  ;  and  this 
specimen  of  stygian  horror  was  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  rational  curiosity/'  There  is  a  pas- 
sage to  the  right  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  candles,  which  having  pursued  for  a  short  way, 
you  come  to  a  very  considerable  area,  excavated  to  a  great  height,  and  partially  illuminated 
by  an  aperture  at  the  top.  The  effect  is  most  striking  and  stupendous.  There  is  a  terrible 
grandeur  in  the  scene  at  the  cavern's  mouth  in  flood- time,  when  the  swollen  torrent  thunders 
against  the  narrow  aperture,  and  boils  through  the  black  and  fathomless  pools  within.  When 
the  water  is  low  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  for  about  five  hundred  yards. 

Besides  these  falls,  are  those  of  the  Purthen,  which  are  by  many  preferred  to  those  of 
the  Hepste  and  Mellte.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  these  falls,  that  they  are  comparatively 
unimpressive  in  dry  seasons,  though  the  surrounding  scenery  will,  perhaps,  make  amends  for 
some  disappointment  in  this  respect. 

The  pass  from  Pont  Neath  Vaughan  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  is  by  Craig-y-Dinas,  an  abrupt, 
extraordinary-looking  rock,  which,  with  the  Byrthen  and  its  wild  overhanging  cliffs  and 
wooded  banks,  may  compare  with  almost  any  similar  scene  in  North  Wales.  Altogether, 
the  exploration  of  the  Neath  Valley  and  its  falls  will  amply  repay  the  tourist,  while  the 
angler,  who  makes  the  "  Lamb  and  Flag,"  or  Pont  Neath  Vaughan,  his  station,  may  rely 
upon  finding  excellent  sport. 

Few  situations  on  our  coast  are  comparable  with  that  of  Swansea.  If  the  spectator  ascends 
the  eminences  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  it  appears  extended  beneath  him  in  the  hollow 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  imaginable,  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
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and  sweeping  round  from  the  town  westward  in  a  graceful  curve,  terminated  by  the  broken 
and  picturesque  headland  and  village  of  the  Mumbles,  with  Oystermouth  Castle  on  a  rising 
ground.  Numerous  ships  in  the  roads,  with  fleets  of  fishing-boats,  give  life  and  animation 
to  the  scene.  There  is  something  in  the  forms  of  the  mountains,  the  beauty  of  the  colour- 
ing, the  lucid  blue  of  the  sea,  and  the  softness  of  the  air,  that  recalls  to  the  traveller  similar 
scenes  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  One  might  imagine  Swansea  to  be  a  second  Baias, 
exclusively  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  elegant  luxury  and  fashionable  dissipation,  with  many 
a  beautiful  nook  in  its  shores,  in  which  the  wise  and  good  would  seek  for  a  retreat  from 
the  world — in  which  the  overwrought  politician  would  delight  to  lose  the  sense  of  his  anxieties 
and  toils,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  sweet  and  soothing  influences  of  nature.  And  such,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  the  destiny  of  Swansea,  but  that  busy  industry  and  commerce  are 
fast  monopolizing  its  site,  and  increasing  the  developement  of  its  wealth.  From  whatever 
direction  the  traveller  approaches  the  towrn,  he  will  be  struck,  even  at  some  miles  distance, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  vapour  eternally  brooding  over  it ;  a  strange  blot  in  so  beautiful 
a  scene  ; — dull,  dark  grey,  tinged  with  red  by  day,  and  by  night  like  a  mass  of  smouldering, 
lurid  smoke,  rolling  off  from  some  tremendous  conflagration,  and  blasting  the  vegetation  for 
miles  around.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  numerous  wrorks  for  smelting  copper,  of  which  the 
Swansea  valley  is  become  the  chief  seat.  The  developement  of  this  important  trade  has 
principally  taken  place  within  the  last  century  ;  the  first  copper  work  at  Swansea  having 
been  established  in  1719,  and  a  little  earlier  at  Neath.  At  first  British  ore  was  exclusively 
used,  but  within  the  last  thirty  years  great  quantities  have  been  imported  from  Australia  and 
America.  Coal  is  of  course  consumed  in  enormous  quantities,  and  in  addition,  it  has  been 
recently  discovered,  of  which  there  is  an  immense'  bed^in  the  neighbourhood,  that  anthracite 
may  also  be  adopted  for  the  purpose.  There  are,  besides  the  great  staple  of  copper, 
numerous  iron,  tin,  zinc,  alkali,  and  earthenware  works.  This  immense  trade  has  led  to 
an  unexampled  increase  of  population,  which  has  trebled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
growth  of  trade  has  been  in  proportion :  the  custom  duties,  which  in  1831  were  £4767,  in 
1846  exceeded  £70,000.  Immense  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  and  it  is  now  determined  to  construct  docks  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
great  and  increasing  importance  of  the  place.  There  are  steamers  regularly  plying  to 
Bristol,  communicating  with  others  to  Carmarthen  and  Tenby,  and  in  the  summer/  to  Ilfra- 
combe.     The  South  Wales  Railway  will  pass  through  the  town. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  this  sudden  and  rapid  increase  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Swansea  has  not  been  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  provision  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  wants  of  the  population.  Swansea  church,  in  itself  of  little  interest,  contains 
some  curious  monuments  which  are  well  worthy  of  inspection.  There  are,  besides,  two  other 
churches,  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels.  The  philosophical  and  literary  institution,  now 
"  The  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales,"  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  monuments  of 
publio  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  its  museum  contains  many  interesting  local  antiquities. 
The  market  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  the  kingdom.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town  is  neat  and  comfortable ;  and,  in  short,  Swansea  is  in  every  respect  in  a  very  improving 
condition. 
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There  is  little  of  antiquarian  interest  here.  The  castle  is  the  principal  object  of  curiosity, 
but  it  is  so  blockaded  by  surrounding  buildings,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  its  principal  feature  is  a  massive  quadrangular  tower,  remarkable 
for  a  range  of  light  open  arches,  surrounding  the  top,  with  turrets  at  the  angles,  producing 
an  elegant  and  picturesque  effect.  It  was  founded  a.d.  1099,  by  Henry  Beaumont,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  a  Norman  leader,  who  conquered  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Gower  from 
the  Welsh.  After  various  mutations,  especially  during  the  civil  wars,  it  has  become  the 
property  of  the  Beaufort  family.  Its  uses  have  been  multifarious — having  once  comprised 
a  town-hall,  poor-house,  market-house,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  besides  a  jail  and 
warehouse.     It  is  now  confined  to  the  two  latter  purposes,  together  with  that  of  a  barrack. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  from  the  growth  of  the  copper  trade  and  the  unavoidable 
nuisances  connected  with  it,  Swansea  is  not  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place,  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  ;  although  the  fine  sands  and  the  numerous  pretty  excursions  about  the 
bay,  still  attract  a  considerable  number  of  visitors.  Few  things  are  more  enjoyable  on  a  fine 
day  than  a  trip  to  Oystermouth  Castle  and  the  Mumbles.  The  road  issuing  from  the 
western  side  of  Swansea  follows  the  shore  of  the  bay,  with  the  open  sea  on  the  left  and  on 
the  right  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  for  the  site  of 
numerous  pretty  villas.  Some  gentlemen's  seats  occupy  the  intervening  level,  and  their 
plantations  prettily  skirt  the  high-road.  Of  these,  Singleton  Abbey,  the  residence  of  J.  H. 
Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Swansea,  and  Woodlands,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Benington,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  As  we  near  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  the  scene  is  beautiful  indeed.  Oyster- 
mouth  Castle,  stern  and  massive  in  outline,  looks  down  from  a  bold  eminence  upon  the 
pretty  cottages  of  the  village  of  Norton,  half  embowered  in  trees  ;  bold,  fractured  hills  form 
a  striking  background,  and  on  the  left  are  the  picturesque  cottages  and  boats  of  the  fishing 
village,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

The  ascent  is  steep  to  the  Castle,  which  is  admirably  placed,  and  must  formerly  have 
been  very  strong.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  gathered  compactly  together,  covering  the  top  of  its 
isolated  mount,  and  offering  few  salient  angles  or  towers.  A  few  years  back  it  was  half- 
covered  with  an  immense  growth  of  ivy,  which,  if  it  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
building,  so  disguised  its  architectural  character,  that  a  zealous  archaeologist,  Mr.  Francis, 
of  Swansea,  prevailed  upon  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  its  proprietor,  to  expend  a  small  sum  in 
clearing  it  from  this  and  other  obstructions,  which  has  been  very  successfully  effected,  and 
the  external  walls  laid  bare.  The  general  figure  of  the  building  is  polygonal.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  at  the  south-east  end,  through  a  deep  portcullised  gateway,  flanked  with 
towers.  This  is  now  generally  kept  locked,  but  the  key  may  be  had  (not  always  without 
some  trouble)  at  the  village  of  Norton,  where  is  an  intelligent  guide  to  explain  the  different 
parts  of  the  fabric.  The  lofty  portion  at  the  further  end  from  the  entrance,  adorned  with 
windows,  has  been  erroneously  called  the  keep,  which  it  nowise  resembled  ;  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  chapel,  and  like  that  at  the  still  finer  Castle  of  Kidwelly,  commands  a  wide 
and  beautiful  view. 

This  fortress  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Beaumonts,  who  conquered  Gower- 
land  ;  others  have  attributed  it  to  Richard  dc  Grenville,  already  mentioned  as  the  founder 
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of  Neath  Abbey  and  Castle.  It  is  a  monument  of  Norman  invasion  and  triumph — one  of 
the  numerous  castles  with  which  those  conquerors  found  it  necessary  to  overawe  their  newly- 
acquired  and  discontented  vassals. 

Let  us  next  turn  our  steps  towards  the  little  village  and  church  of  Oystermouth,  which, 
nestling  under  the  shadow  of  a  craggy  limestone  hill,  is  said  to  lose  all  sight  of  the  sun 
for  upwards  of  three  months  in  the  year.  Its  inhabitants,  however,  seem  contented  and 
happy  with  their  old  homes,  and  little  disposed  to  desire  innovation  of  any  sort.  The  pic- 
turesque cottages  straggle  up  and  down  the  rugged  precipices  of  the  headlands,  and  piles  of 
nets  and  tackle,  with  sundry  ancient  and  fishlike  smells,  which  from  time  to  time  salute  the 
nostril  of  the  pedestrian,  with  the  fleets  of  tiny  fishing-boats  moored  off  the  shore,  proclaim 
the  calling  of  their  tenants.  A  few  cottages  of  a  better  class,  with  lodgings  for  sea-bathers, 
and  a  couple  of  tidy  little  inns,  make  up  the  aggregate  of  this  pretty  fishing  village.  There 
are  few  things  better,  as  we  can  personally  vouch,  than  an  oyster  luncheon  at  one  of  the 
taverns,  or  a  better  place  to  get  an  appetite  for  it,  than  a  ramble  over  the  broken,  breezy 
headland  that  rises  abruptly  above,  and  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  sort  of  sheep-path  that 
zigzags  to  the  summit,  where  you  find  yourself  on  a  narrow  promontory,  terminating  in  two 
isolated  pyramidal-shaped  islands,  called  the  Mumbles,  the  largest  having  a  lighthouse  on 
its  apex,  forming  a  superb  breakwater  and  protection  for  the  numerous  shipping,  sometimes 
several  hundred  sail,  that  often  take  shelter  in  the  snug  road  behind  it,  from  the  tremendous 
swell  which  rolls  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Expanding  to  the  eastward  is  the  beautiful  curve  of 
Swansea  bay  and  the  distant  mountains ;  on  the  westward,  the  broken  coast  of  Gower  ; 
in  front,  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean.  The  bracing  sea-breezes  inhaled  upon  this  exposed 
promontory,  its  elastic,  aromatic  turf,  and  the  magnificent  view  it  everywhere  commands, 
never  fail  to  produce  a  most  agreeable  and  salutary  exhilaration,  and  constitute  the  finest 
mental  and  physical  tonic  in  the  world. 

The  oyster  fishery  is  here  a  very  important  pursuit,  giving  employment  to  several 
hundred  men.  The  ground  extends  along  the  Gower  coast  almost  to  the  Worms  Head,  and 
immense  quantities  are  sent  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  fishermen  engaged  in  this  avocation  form  a  race  of  excellent  seamen. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  but  rarely  explored  by  travellers. 
It  is  still  an  old-world  place,  and  likely  long  to  remain  so,  innovation  making  its  way  but 
slowly  into  these  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of  our  land.  It  appears  to  have  been 
difficult  to  conquer,  and  still  more  difficult  to  hold,  by  the  Normans  who  invaded  it  after 
Fitz  Hamon's  great  conquest  of  Glamorgan,  and  sentinelled  it  with  numerous  fortresses.  A 
colony  of  Flemings  was  introduced  by  Henry  I.,  whose  descendants  are  still  distinctly  to  be 
traced.  The  remoteness  of  Gower,  the  independence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  traces  of 
foreign  blood  and  manners,  and  curious  costume — its  numerous  castellated  remains,  and  still 
more  its  singular  coast,  its  numerous  caverns,  and  its  wild  termination  of  the  "  Worms 
Head  " — a  fractured  promontory  breasting  the  heavy  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  and  forming  a 
conspicuous  landmark — altogether  confer  a  peculiar  interest  upon  it,  at  least  to  the  tourist 
who  is  able  to  linger,  and  who  is.  moreover,  rather  prepared  to  rough  it,  the  by-roads 
being  very  bad,  and  but  one  good  inn  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula,  called  "  The  Gower/' 
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about  eio-ht    miles    from   Swansea,   and   whence    excursions   can   be  made    and  guides 
procured. 

There  are  numerous  British  camps  scattered  about  Gower,  but  the  most  remarkable 
object  is,  undoubtedly,  Arthur's  Stone,  so  called  from  the  tradition  which  attributes  its 
erection  to  that  prince  of  old  romance.  A  very  extraordinary  cromlech  it  is  ;  an  object 
that  irresistibly  associates  itself  in  the  mind  with  sites  and  traditions  of  a  dim  and  misty 
antiquity.  Its  position  is  very  commanding,  near  to  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
bold  ridge  of  Cefyn  Bryn,  which  intersects  it  ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  variety  of  circles, 
tumuli,  and  other  vestiges,  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  a  hollowed  circle,  sacred  to 
Druidical  rites.  Its  appearance  may  be  better  understood  by  the  annexed  engraving,  than 
by  verbal  description.  It  appears  like  an  enormous  irregular  fragment  of  stone,  about 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  about  six  feet  and  a  half  in  width,  elevated  by  immense  labour 
upon  several  small  rude  pillars,  in  reality  upon  four,  while  a  large  flat  mass,  formerly  a 
portion  of  it,  has  fallen  at  its  foot.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rude  circle  of  stones.  Its  eleva- 
tion was  considered  in  the  Triads  "  as  one  of  the  three  most  arduous  undertakings  accom- 
plished in  Britain/'  and  it  was  called  "  The  Wonder  of  the  World  on  Gower."  Beneath 
the  centre  is  a  hollow,  formerly  a  celebrated  "  Holy  Well,"  both  in  Druidical  and  Christian 
ages.  It  is  an  object  that  powerfully  stimulates  the  imagination,  leading  it  back  to  the 
period  when  the  rites  of  the  Druids,  of  whom  this  remote  spot  was  a  stronghold,  were 
celebrated  upon  the  height  of  this  natural  temple,  this  lofty  mountain  ridge,  commanding  an 
unbounded  horizon  of  land  and  sea,  amidst  the  then  perfect  and  significant  objects,  of  which 
the  mouldering  and  mysterious  remains  surround  us,  as  we  stand  and  dream  upon  this 
solitary  height,  and  feel  that  we  are  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  remote  age. 

Of  the  fortresses  of  Gower,  the  most  important  now  remaining,  after  that  of  Oystermouth, 
is  Penrice,  about  three  miles  from  Arthur's  Stone.  It  is  situated  in  Oxwich  Bay,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  are  the  smaller  remains  of  Penarth  Castle.  Penrice  Castle  derives 
its  name  from  the  Norman  family  of  that  name,  which  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
It  is  now  included  within  the  beautiful  park  of  Penrice,  which  abounds  in  wood,  and  com- 
mands very  striking  coast  scenery. 

The  pretty  sheltered  village  of  Penrice  has  an  old  Norman  church.  A  house,  called  the 
Sanctuary,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem. 

Oxwich  Castle  and  village  are  a  mile  and  half  from  Penrice.  Here  the  church  and 
prettily  situated  parsonage  attract  attention.  In  Oxwich  Bay  are  two  remarkable  caverns, 
one,  called  the  Bacon  Hole,  contains  a  considerable  deposit  of  bones.  A  guide  should  be 
taken,  to  visit  them. 

Following  the  coast,  we  pass  the  stupendous  precipice  of  Port  Eynon  Point,  and  reach 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Port  Eynon  ;  noted,  like  the  Mumbles,  for  its  oysters.  Between 
this  place  and  the  Worms  Head,  near  Meddleton,  are  the  remarkable  caves  of  Paviland,  in 
which  are  found  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyama,  wolf,  fox,  horse,  ox,  deer, 
sheep,  birds,  and  man.  A  British  camp  had  been  established  on  the  hill  above,  and  a  female 
skeleton,  with  small  ornaments,  a  coin,  (Constantius,)  and  other  objects  have  been  found  in 
this  extraordinary  spot.     Five  of  these  antediluvian  bone  caves  have  been  found  in  Gower. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  Worms  Head,  so  called  because  the  promontory  with  which  it 
terminates,  from  a  distance  looks  like  the  head  of  some  enormous  sea-serpent  emerging  from 
the  ocean,  the  crags  behind  resembling  a  portion  of  his  half-submerged  back.  This  "  Head  " 
is  isolated  at  high-water.  A  guide  should  be  taken  from  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Rhosily,  situated  in  the  bay  of  that  name.  It  is  one  of  the  wildest  places  imaginable,  and 
many  wrecks  have  taken  place  there,  among  the  rest,  it  is  believed,  that  of  a  Spanish 
galleon.     To  vary  his  route  the  pedestrian  may  return  over  the  downs  to  the  Grower  Inn. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  principal  objects  in  Gower,  we  shall  observe  that  a  more 
detailed  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  "  Book  of  South  Wales/'  an  excellent  pocket 
manual  which  the  tourist  will  find  extremely  useful. 

The  circuit  of  the  peninsula  is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles.  The  south-west  part  is 
principally  inhabited  by  the  successors  of  the  Flemish  colonists  already  spoken  of.  They 
rarely  intermarry  with  the  Welsh,  and  do  not  understand  the  language.  They  wear  what 
is  called  a  whittle,  a  sort  of  woollen  cloak,  died  scarlet,  with  a  fringe  at  the  bottom,  called 
"  ddrums."  It  is  thrown  across  the  shoulders  and  fastened  with  a  pin  or  brooch.  For- 
merly it  was  fastened  with  the  prickle  of  the  black-thorn.  They  have  their  separate  courts 
and  charters. 
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From  Swansea  to  Tenby — Kidwelly — Llanstephan — Langharne. 

^(1L 1JP  coast  line  from  Swansea  to  Tenby  is  on  the  whole  uninteresting  in  its  general  fea- 
tures ;  yet  there  are  one  or  two  scenes  and  objects  almost  unequalled  in  the  principality. 
Such  are  the  castles  of  Kidwelly  and  Llanstephan,  of  which,  accordingly,  we  must  give 
a  brief  description. 

The  country,  as  far  as  Langhor  and  Llanelly,  having  on  the  left  the  estuary  of  the  Burry, 
is  totally  destitute  of  attraction,  and  Llanelly  itself  can  boast  of  no  further  interest  to  the 
traveller,  than  as  being,  like  Swansea  and  Neath,  a  thriving  and  increasing  seat  of  the  copper, 
iron,  and  coal  trade,  and  also  an  improved  port.  Burry  Port,  (the  next  place  on  the  line  of 
railway),  three  and  a  half  miles  further,  is  also  an  excellent  artificial  harbour,  and  fast 
increasing  in  importance.  Leaving  behind  us  this  scene  of  busy  enterprise,  the  road  by 
which  we  travelled  (soon  to  be  superseded  by  the  railway)  ascended  the  lofty  elevation  of 
Pembrey  Hill,  commanding  a  wide  view  over  the  adjacent  country,  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  a  bare  and  uninviting  appearance,  and  after  reaching  the  summit,  descends  into  the 
level,  marshy  valley  of  the  Gwendraeth  Vach,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  old- 
fashioned,  dreary  looking  town  of  Kidwelly,  grouped  around  its  lofty  spire,  and  backed  by 
the  bold  and  massive  turrets  of  its  castle,  resting  against  the  side  of  a  green  hill.  Its 
lifeless  aspect  and  stillness,  the  total  absence  of  any  visible  occupation,  its  fantastic-looking 
old  houses,  many  half  ruinous — strongly  and  almost  painfully  contrasted  with  the  noise  and 
clangour  of  the  towns  we  had  just  been  passing  through, — carrying  the  mind  back  to  the 
romantic  middle  ages,  but  giving  us  none  of  their  stirring  life — superadding  to  a  sense  of 
the  decay  of  what  was  once  so  proud  and  flourishing,  that  imprint  of  the  finger  of  time 
upon  the  mouldering  battlements  and  sky-pointing  spire,  that  overcasts  the  mind  with  a  not 
unpleasing  melancholy.  The  rattle  of  the  mail-coach  brought  forth  from  the  recesses  of 
their  domiciles  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  to  profit  by  the  only  event  that  seemed  to  break 
the  drowsy  tenor  of  their  daily  existence.  We  dismounted  at  the  doorway  of  a  faded- 
looking  hostelry,  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  general  look  of  the  place,  but  apparently 
snug  and  comfortable  withal,  and  where  a  quiet  man  would  feel  a  strong  disposition  to 
take  up  his  quarters. 

Our  ride  over  the  hills  and  by  the  sea-coast  from  Carmarthen  had  awakened  a  keen 
appetite,  to  satisfy  which  luncheon  was  ordered,  while  some  one  was  sent  to  fetch  the  keys 
of  the  castle.  Three  or  four  persons  were  seated  at  table,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
gentleman,  who,  seeing  a  stranger,  at  once  entered  into  a  conversation,  which  after  a  few 
ordinary  inquiries,    at  last  settled  upon  the  old-world  character  of  the  place   and  people. 
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Kidwelly  is,  it  seems,  an  ancient  borough,  with  mayor  and  burgesses  complete.  There  are 
some  odd  stories  about  some  of  these  South  Wallian  functionaries,  but  I  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  one  he  told  me. 

"  1  was  passing,  sir,  one  day,  through  a  field  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  when  I  observed 
a  group  at  a  distance  assembling  round  some  object,  and  on  approaching  nearer,  recognised 
my  worthy  friend,  the  mayor  of  Kidwelly,  with  certain  of  his  friends,  and  all  busily  engaged, 
as  I  supposed,  in  extricating  a  poor  ox  from  a  pit  into  which  he  had  tumbled  up  to  his 
neck.  <  What !  '  I  exclaimed  ;  '  you  are  getting  him  out,  poor  fellow,  are  you  ? '  '  Getting 
him  out,  d  ye  say  ?  not  so  ;  we're  getting  him  in,  if  you  please.'  '  And  what,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  do  you  mean  by  doing  so  ? '  '  What  do  we  mean,  too  ?  Why,  don  t  you  know 
there  'g  a  murrain  among  the  cattle  ? '  '  And  what  the  murrain  has  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  ? '  '  Why  everybody  knows  that  it  is  the  only  remedy/  '  You  cannot  be  serious 
in  your  intention  to  bury  the  poor  beast '  4  Indeed,  but  we  are  though !  Better  lose  one  than 
all.  Come  boys,  get  on  with  him  !  ' ;  And  bury  him  they  accordingly  did,  unless  my 
informant  intended  the  whole  story  as  a  hoax. 

Kidwelly  was  divided  by  the  river  into  two  distinct  quarters,  new  and  old  ;  the  latter  on 
the  western  side,  where  stands  the  castle,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  towers,  of 
which  there  are  now  but  very  trifling  remains. 

The  keys  having  been  fetched,  we  crossed  the  bridge  and  repaired  to  the  castle.     The 
fortress  is  strongly  situated,  having  on  two  sides  a  precipitous  descent  to  the  Gwendraeth, 
and  few  things  are  finer  than  the  first  view  of  its  massive  and  turretted  bulwarks,  ranging 
along  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  west,  by  means  of  a  gateway 
flanked  by  round  towers,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  in  the  kingdom.     This,  how- 
ever, is  now  closed,  and  the  visitor,  after  clambering  up  the  steep  old  street  on  the  other  side 
the  bridge,  is  conducted  to  an  entrance  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  communicating  with  a 
"  pleasaunce,"  or  terrace  promenade,  now  overgrown  with  noble  trees.  On  entering,  the  extent 
and  massiveness  of  the  remains  of  the  interior  create  a  feeling  of  astonishment.     There 
were  three  courts  divided  by  walls  and  towers,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  building  defended  by 
four  other  towers,  the  grouping  of  which  surpasses  that  of  any  other  interior  in  Wales, 
unless    perhaps  Pembroke.      We   clambered    on    the  ramparts  and  entered  the    chapel, 
adorned  with  delicate  lancet  windows,  and  which  looks  down  from  a  dizzy  height  upon  the 
Gwendraeth,  which  rolls  its  melancholy  stream  through  the  marshy  valley  below.     Alto- 
gether we  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  extent  and  preservation  of  this  magnificent  fortress, 
and  regretted  much  that  previous  arrangement  left  us  no  longer  time  for  its  exploration. 
The  scene  from  the  ramparts  is  extensive  ;  the  valley  of  the  Gwendraeth,  the  old  town  and  its 
spire,  the  distant  marshes  and  sea,  all  blend  together  and  form  a  grand  but  melancholy 
picture,  which  harmonises  with  the  feeling  inspired  by  the  aspect  of  the  whole  place  and 
neighbourhood. 

The  church  is  a  striking  object,  with  its  tall  spire.  It  is  situated  in  New  Kidwelly.  It  is 
a  plain  structure,  containing  only  one  aisle  and  two  ruined  transepts,  with  a  tower  at  the 
western  end,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  spire,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  height. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.     The 
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only  ancient  remain  in  the  interior  is  a  sepulchral  effigy  of  a  priest,  with  an  illegible  inscrip- 
tion. On  the  same  side  of  the  river  once  stood  a  priory,  founded,  about  the  year  1130,  by 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  Benedictine  monks,  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Sherborne,  in 
Dorsetshire.  At  the  dissolution,  its  endowments  were  valued  at  i?38,  yielding  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  =£2.9 .  10s. 

The  early  history  of  this  fortress  is  involved  in  some  uncertainty.  According  to  one 
copy  of  the  Chronicle  of  Caradoc,  the  first  castle  erected  here  was  built  by  William  de 
Londres,  one  of  the  Norman  knights  who  assisted  Robert  Fitz  H anion  in  the  conquest  of 
Glamorgan,  and  who,  in  the  year  1094,  led  a  powerful  force  into  Gower,  Kidwelly,  and 
Ystrad  Towy,  and  established  himself  in  this  place.  Twenty  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1114) 
this  castle  was  taken  by  GrufFydd  ab  Rhys,  who  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Norman 
lord,  and  enriched  himself  with  a  valuable  booty.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
retained  possession  of  the  place,  for  we  are  informed,  that  a  few  years  subsequently,  while 
he  was  absent  in  North  Wales,  soliciting  assistance,  his  wife  Gwenlluan,  attended  by  her 
two  sons,  led  in  person  a  body  of  troops  into  this  neighbourhood,  where  she  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Maurice  de  Londres,  the  great  grandson  of  William  de  Londres, 
named  above,  who  then  possessed  this  lordship.  After  the  engagement,  this  heroine,  with 
several  of  her  followers,  was  put  to  death.  But  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  year  1190, 
Rhys  ab  Gruffyd,  after  winning  the  castles  of  Abercorran,  (Laugharne,)  St.  Clear's,  and 
Llanstuffan,  made  the  castle  of  Kidwelly  handsomer  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  other 
fortresses.  What  alterations  or  improvements  it  afterwards  received,  if  any  were  made 
to  it,  are  not  recorded. 

The  granddaughter  of  Maurice  de  Londres,  to  whom  this  property  devolved,  married 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  thus  conveyed  all  the  Welsh  possessions  of  the  family  to 
that  house.  Kidwelly  has  remained  ever  since  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  It  was  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas  :  on  the  attainder  of 
his  grandson,  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Golden  Grove  family, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  late  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  became  the  property  of  his  devisee, 
Lord  Cawdor. 

The  trade  of  Kidwelly  was  formerly  far  more  flourishing  than  at  present.  Few  vessels 
of  any  burden  now  surmount  the  difficult  entrance  of  the  river,  and  work  up  to  the  town  ; 
and  commerce  and  manufacture  have  almost  retired  from  the  place.  Yet  with  its  utter 
deficiency  of  modern  interest  or  attraction,  it  is  one  which  the  tourist  will  visit,  if  a  lover 
of  antiquity,  with  interest  and  leave  with  regret,  and  of  which  he  will  not  fail  to  retain 
an  indelible  recollection. 

The  next  place  along  the  coast  line  is  Ferryside,  a  small  watering-place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Towy,  and  truly  in  point  of  situation  it  is  almost  unrivalled.  We  shall  never  forget 
the  view  on  coming  down  upon  it  from  the  hill  above.  The  Towy,  here  a  broad  river 
flowing  between  beautiful  pastoral  banks,  opens  gradually  as  it  enters  the  sea.  On  its 
opposite  side  the  banks  swell  up  into  a  bold  promontory,  which  dips  its  feet  into  the  ocean, 
and  is  crowned  by  the  long  irregular  range  of  mouldering  walls  and  towers  of  the  Castle  of 
Llanstephan.    At  the  castle  foot  are  beautiful  groves,  from  among  which  peep  out  the  white 
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walls  of  Llanstephan  Place,  one  of  the  most  enviable  and  romantic  of  retirements  ;  and  the 
humble  village  and  church  appear  among  the  trees.  Exactly  opposite,  nearly  on  a  level, 
and  partly  perched  on  a  lofty  broken  bank,  forming  the  other  portal  of  the  embouchure, 
are  the  scattered  cottages  of  Ferryside.  With  a  range  of  bold  hills  behind,  the  expanding 
sea  in  front,  Llanstephan  and  its  castle,  and  the  valley  of  the  Towy,  we  question  whether 
any  landscape  combination  on  our  coasts  is  at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  commanded  from 
every  window  of  this  remote  and  charming  little  nook.  Its  name,  the  Ferryside,  is  ob- 
viously derived  from  its  situation  ;  here  being  the  ferry  to  Llanstephan,  whence  the  distance 
to  Carmarthen  is  by  road  eight  miles.  The  ferry  is  a  dirty  business  for  pedestrians,  at 
low-water,  owing  to  the  mud  banks  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  sung  little  inn,  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  freshly  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  tide  running  up,  that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  boat  came  across,  and  we  had  a  short  but  rough  passage  to  the 
opposite  side.  In  bad  weather  the  communication  must,  indeed,  be  anything  but  pleasant, 
and  we  should  imagine,  sometimes  hardly  practicable. 

Mr.  Barber's  adventure  we  must  quote : — Having  received  what  they  thought  ample 
directions  they  set  out  without  a  guide  ;  but  the  directions  proved  of  so  general  a  kind,  that 
they  were  unable  to  select  the  route  intended.  "  Ignorant/'  says  he,  "how  to  proceed,  and 
unwilling  to  return  three  or  four  miles  in  search  of  fresh  instructions,  we  gladly  observed 
a  couple  of  young  women  trudging  on  the  sands,  in  a  direction  towards  us.  The  proper 
place  for  fording  was  now  pointed  out,  where,  it  was  said,  the  water  would  scarcely  cover 
our  horses'  knees.  We  deemed  it  most  prudent,  however,  to  let  the  natives  go  first,  and  they 
accordingly  entered  the  river,  using  the  precaution  of  raising  their  drapery.  We  followed 
close,  but  the  lasses  had  considerably  underrated  the  depth  of  water,  for  it  took  both  them 
and  our  horses  above  half  their  height,  yet  so  carefully  were  the  clothes  of  the  former  held 
up  that  not  a  thread  was  wetted/' 

As  yet  Ferryside  is  one  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  the  usual  amusements  and  excitements  of  a  watering-place ;  but  it 
cannot  fail  to  increase  with  the  completion  of  the  South  Wales  Kailway,  which,  while  it 
impairs  its  air  of  sequestered  retirement,  will,  at  least,  enable  those  residing  at  a  distance, 
to  profit  by  its  remarkable  natural  beauties.  Its  population  is  but  small,  and  the  principal 
occupation,  besides  agriculture,  is  cockle-fishing  about  the  extensive  sands,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

We  will  now  cross  over  and  take  a  peep  at  Llanstephan,  which  has  so  inviting  an 
appearance  from  the  other  side  the  river.  Nor  does  it  at  all  belie  its  distant  promise.  The 
village  is  small,  old-fashioned,  and  picturesque,  consisting  of  a  few  straggling  cottages  with 
pretty  little  gardens,  one  or  two  tidy  public-houses,  at  one  of  which  (in  the  main  street) 
we  were  weather-bound  for  an  entire  day.  Entering  late  in  the  evening  into  the  kitchen, 
the  fire,  of  a  peculiar  fuel  composed  of  coal-dust  and  earth,  neatly  piled  up  in  a  pyramidal 
form  above  the  well -polished  bars,  and  emitting  a  bright  gleam  and  comfortable  glow — the 
old-fashioned  wooden  screen  and  table — looked  inexpressibly  inviting  to  a  traveller,  at  once 
weary  and  hungry  and  pinched  with  cold.  There  was  a  "  best  room  "  up-stairs  ;  but  we 
cottoned  at  once  to  the  kitchen  ;  the  shelves,  with  their  load  of  antiquated  dishes,  and  array 
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of  pewter  bowls  and  candlesticks,  the  oak  table,  the  brick  floor,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  room,  bore  traces  of  laborious  polish  and  earnest  scrubbing  ;  the  kettle  simmered  and 
steamed  away  so  invitingly,  and  huge  smoked  sides  of  porkers,  suspended  from  the  rafters, 
were  "  suggestive,"  to  use  a  critical  expression,  of  relishing  rashers  of  bacon,  relieved  with 
new-laid  eggs.  A  neat-handed  Phyllis,  besides,  bestirred  herself  in  preparing  tea,  with  fish 
just  out  of  the  sea,  luscious  cream,  such  as  only  the  country  affords,  hot  cakes,  and  all  the 
et  ceteras  that  hospitable  attention  could  accumulate,  and  to  which,  esconced  as  we  were  by 
the  cheerful  fire,  and  sheltered  from  the  draft  by  the  polished  oak  screen,  something  more 
than  ample  justice  could  not  fail  to  be  rendered.  A  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine,  by  proving 
that  the  rain  had  cleared  awhile,  summoned  us,  somewhat  reluctantly,  in  truth,  from  this 
state  of  sensual  satisfaction,  to  go  forth  and  investigate  the  castle.  The  last  gleams  of  the 
sun  were  shining  with  intense  yellow  lustre  upon  the  soaking  woods,  as  we  hurried  along  the 
sequestered  lane  which  leads  to  the  Castle  Mount,  up  which  we  hastily  clambered.  It  soon 
appeared  that  this  picturesque  range  of  walls  and  towers,  which  occupy  the  extensive  space 
upon  the  summit  was,  unlike  Kidwelly,  being  in  fact  a  mere  shell.  Part  of  the  walls  rest 
upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  overlooking  a  magnificent  expanse  of  sea.  The  view  in  all 
directions  is  enchanting.  Just  below  the  Castle  Mount  is  seen  Llanstephan  Place,  among 
its  warm,  sheltering  woods,  and  the  valley  of  the  Towy  receding  into  the  interior.  Alto- 
gether, Llanstephan  is  a  place  possessing  unusual  charms  for  the  artist  and  lover  of 
nature,  and  its  humble  hostelry  ensures  him  most  capital  fare,  clean  beds,  and  that  sort  of 
genuine  civility  that  cannot  be  got  at  more  ambitious  hotels. 

The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  sons  of  Uchtred,  Prince  of  Merionethshire  ; 
but  soon  after,  in  11 38,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  and  Flemings ;  was  recovered  ao-ain 
by  Meredyd  and  Cade,  sons  of  Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and  so  vigorously  fortified  and 
defended  by  the  former  of  these  brothers,  that  the  utmost  force  of  the  Normans  was  unable 
to  take  it.  On  this  occasion,  Meredyd  suffered  them  to  fix  and  man  their  scaling-ladders, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  clambering  the  battlements,  when  he  caused  "  certain 
engines  "  to  bear  upon  them  so  irresistibly,  that  they  were  hurled  to  the  ground.  They 
must,  however,  have  eventually  taken  it,  as  Caradoc  informs  us  that  it  was  successfully 
besieged  in  1139,  by  Prince  Rhys,  or  Rees  ap  Gryffyth.  Such  are  the  annals  of  broil  and 
contention  around  the  old  crumbling  walls  of  Llanstephan,  never  again  to  be  disturbed, 
around  which  nature  has  resumed  her  sweetest  air  of  tranquillity.  The  wandering  flocks 
nibble  the  turfy  downs,  the  sea-breezes  and  the  waving  of  old  woods,  and  the  roll  of  the 
ocean  below,  the  green  cultivated  hills  and  shady  lanes,  the  placid  river,  all  breathe  a  deli- 
cious serenity  into  the  mind  that  can  give  itself  up  to  such  influences.  It  is  a  place  where 
one  lingers  delighted,  and  whence  one  departs  with  regret. 

There  is  little  else  to  say  of  this  sequestered  spot.  There  is  a  well,  called  St.  Anthony's, 
once  in  great  repute  for  certain  miraculous  properties.  Over  it  is  a  niche  where  the  figure  of 
the  saint  was  placed.  A  chapel,  called  Marble  Church,  originally  belonged  to  the  establish- 
ment under  Llanstephan,  but  was  obtained  by  the  dissenters  during  the  civil  war,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

A  pretty  wild  lane,  bordered  by  foliage,  ascends  the  hills  from  Llanstephan   towards 
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Laugharne,  and  crossing  the  ridge  that  intervenes  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Towy 
and  Taff,  after  about  three-miles  walk,  brought  us  down  to  the  ferry,  nearly  opposite  the 
castle  and  town,  which,  without  being  so  picturesque  as  Llanstephan,  is  nevertheless  very 
prettily  situated.  Laugharne  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  cleanest  small  towns  of  South 
Wales,  having  many  excellent  houses  and  a  good  inn,  and  being  an  agreeable  place,  and 
from  the  cheapness  of  provisions  has  attracted  a  number  of  private  families.  The  castle 
stands  close  upon  the  water.  It  is  a  large  square  building,  now  a  mere  shell  ;  the  interior 
space  is  fitted  up  as  a  private  garden.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Guido  de  Brian, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  it  was  besieged  by  Cromwell  for  three  weeks.  This  Sir 
Guido  de  Brian  seems  to  have  enriched  the  corporation  by  gifts  of  lands,  and  his  cloak  and 
mantle  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  church. 

Laugharne  is  in  a  low  and  sheltered  situation,  on  the  edge  of  the  tidal  estuary  of  the 
Taff,  which  at  low-water  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sand. 

There  are  many  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  The  "  Green  Bridge  in  Wales,"  five 
miles  distant,  so  called — a  natural  excavation,  through  which  runs  a  small  rivulet,  and  then 
disappears  till  it  mingles  its  waters  with  the  ocean.  Whitland  Abbey,  about  eight  miles 
across  the  country,  has  considerable  historical  interest.  It  was  called  Abba  Llanda,  or 
Abbey  of  White  Land.  Its  foundation  has  been  variously  attributed  to  Rhys  ap  Theodore, 
to  Bernard,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  to  Paulinus,  a  pupil  of  St.  Illtyd. 

"  The  original  tenants,"  says  the  Book  of  South  Wales,  "  were  dispossessed  by  a  body  of 
Norman  Cistercian  Monks  ;  but  the  chief  interest  connected  with  the  locality  is,  that  Ty 
Gwyn  ar  Tav,  (the  White  House  on  Tave,)  on  or  near  the  spot,  was  the  abode  of  Prince 
Howell  Dda.  The  great  Cambrian  legislator  assembled  here  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  here  he  formed  that  code,  which, 
founded  on  long-established  customs,  became,  for  their  wisdom,  mildness,  and  humanity, 
the  admiration  of  later  ages.  This  was  published  by  Wotton,  in  1730,  under  the  title 
of  '  Cyfreithjea  Hywel  Dha  acerail,  seu  Leges  WallieaB  ecclesiastics  et  civiles,  Hoeli  Boni 
aliorumque  Walliae  Principum.'  Having  lived  to  witness  the  general  reception  of  his 
system,  he  died  in  a.d.  948,  the  object  of  general  veneration.  He  erected  a  large  wattled 
building  as  a  council-room,  but  no  satisfactory  result  is  obtained  as  to  the  site  of  his  resi- 
dence. Some  foundations  of  a  part  of  the  abbey  have  recently  been  discovered,  but  there 
appears  to  be  little,  save  the  recollections  attached  to  the  place,  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Not  far  hence  are  also  some  interesting  vestiges  of  the  Druids  and  the  Romans.  There 
is  a  cromlech  in  the  grounds  of  Kilhernin,  in  the  parish  of  Llanboidy,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cleddy  a  circle  and  avenue  of  stones,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  called  Meini  Gwyr.  Not 
far  from  this,  at  Cil  Maen  Llyd,  may  be  traced  a  Roman  camp,  where  numerous  coins  of 
Caesar,  Domitian,  and  others  have  been  discovered. 

The  coast-road  from  Laugharne  to  Tenby  is  on  the  whole  wild  and  bleak,  and  in  very 
bad  order  for  carriages,  yet  there  are  some  fine  and  striking  bursts  over  the  bay  of  Carmar- 
then and  its  shores,  and  distant  Tenby  and  its  environs.  Near  the  little  village  of  New 
Inn,  the  tide  being  out,  we  took  to  the  sands,  as  a  pleasanter  and  shorter  route.  Amroth 
Castle  appeared  in  a  pretty  situation  on  the  shore,  sheltered  by  woods.     This  is  an  ancient 
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building,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  settlement  of  the  Elliots.  It  has  been  modernized 
and  rendered  very  comfortable,  but  is  now  for  some  reason  unoccupied.  A  range  of  low 
cliffs  intervenes  between  it  and  the  thriving  little  port  of  Saundersfoot,  in  a  sheltered 
recess  on  the  coast,  and  possessing  a  considerable  trade  in  coal,  particularly  anthracite. 
Hence  again  the  road  rises  to  the  high  level  of  the  cliffs,  and  displays  the  romantically 
situated  town  of  Tenby — with  its  terraces,  white  as  in  Italy,  its  dark  Castle  Mount  sur- 
rounded by  the  waves,  its  lofty  spire,  overlooking,  from  its  fantastically  fractured  and 
wooded  cliffs,  a  vast  expanse  of  open  sea.  But  of  the  attractions  of  this  charming  place 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully. 
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Vale  of  the  Towy — from  its  Source  near  Llandovery  to  its  Mouth  at  Llanstephan. 

XVi  will  now  turn  from  the  coast  for  a  while  to  explore  the  course  of  the  noble  Towy, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Llanstephan.  This  river  has  its  origin  in  the  mountain  region 
north  of  Llandovery,  at  present  little  explored,  though  Ystradfhn  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention,  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  sweetest  spots  in  either  Wales.  Romantic  and  difficult 
gorges,  rock,  and  cascade,  and  the  cave,  all  but  inaccessible,  of  the  celebrated  freebooter, 
Turn  Sion  Catti,  invite  the  adventurous  tourist.  The  history  of  the  above-mentioned  robber, 
antiquarian,  and  poet,  a  natural  son  of  Sir  John  Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  who  in  the  end  became 
sheriff,  must  vie  with  that  of  the  most  celebrated  and  accomplished  thieves  on  record- 
The  first  town  on  the  course  of  the  river  is  Llandovery. 

This  town,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bran  and  Gwydderig,  which  join  the  Towy 
at  about  one  mile  distant,  where  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  forty-five  feet  in  the  span,  built  by 
the  architect  of  Pont  y  Prydd.  Upon  a  mount  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  ivy- 
mantled  castle,  much  dilapidated.  This  town  is  ancient,  and  originated  in  the  Roman 
station,  which  was  at  or  near  Langfair  ar  y  Brynn,  about  half-a-mile  distant.  At  this 
place  numerous  pieces  of  Roman  bricks,  earthenware,  and  coins  have  been  found.  In  1116, 
the  castle  was  besieged  by  Gryffydd  ab  Rhys,  who  burned  the  outer  ward,  and  slew  a  great 
part  of  the  garrison,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1214,  Rhys  Frechan  left  this 
castle  well  fortified  and  garrisoned,  but  during  his  absence  it  was  surrendered  without 
defence  to  an  army  of  Welsh  and  Normans.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  finally  destroyed 
by  the  army  of  Cromwell.  The  ruins  at  present  consist  of  a  part  of  the  keep,  the  site  of 
the  outer  ward,  and  the  entrenchments  which  surround  it.  The  site  of  the  whole  is  an 
elevated  insulated  rock.  This  place  is  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Rhys  Pritchard,  A.M.,  its  celebrated  vicar,  author  of  what  is  known  all  over  Wales  by 
the  title  of  Llyvyry  Vicker,  or  "  The  Vicar's  Book/'  a  collection  of  very  simple  poetry. 
This  work  was  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  William  Evans,  vicar  of  Lawhaden. 
Himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter  were  buried  at  this  church,  yet  no  memorial  exists  of  them. 
He  was  born  in  1579,  inducted  into  the  living  of  Llandingad  in  1602,  made  Chancellor  of 
St.  David's  in  1626,  and  died  at  his  native  place  in  1644. 

Eastward  from  Llandovery  is  the  formidable  barrier  called  "  Mynydd  Du,"  or  the  Black 
Mountain,  over  which  the  high-road  towards  England  formerly  passed  ;  and  travellers,  after 
attaining  the  summit,  had  to  pursue  a  rocky  descent  into  the  vale  of  Usk.  This  incon- 
venience, however,  is  now  obviated  by  the  road  being  carried,  in  a  winding  direction,  through 
a  beautiful,  undulating  glen,   which  encircles  the  mountain.      This  pass  of  Cwm-Dwr,  ! 
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which  abounds  with  the  most  enchanting  display  of  the  more  placid  mountain  scenery, 
extends  nine  miles  round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  reaches  Treecastle,  ten  miles,  at  as 
short  a  distance  as  over  the  summit 

The  river  now  flows  southward  past  Llangadoc  to  Llandilo  Vawr,  a  prettily  situated 
town  with  an  excellent  hotel,  "  The  Cawdor  Arms/'  the  best  centre  for  excursions 
about  the  vale  of  Towy.     Here  its  course  is  very  beautiful.     Its  rich  valley, 

"  Where  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie," 

is  adorned  with  noble  seats,  and  the  strongholds  of  its  ancient  lords  rise  proudly  at  intervals 
with  their  old  associates. 

The  old  castle  and  modern  mansion  of  Dynevor  Park,  the  former  once  the  residence  of 
the  Princes  of  South  Wales,  Drystyn  Castle,  on  its  isolated  hill,  and  the  distant  and  rugged 
crags,  from  which  the  robber  hold  of  Caer  Cennen,  "now  the  raven's  bleak  abode/'  looks 
into  the  fertile  vale  it  once  threatened,  ornament  the  splendid  landscape,  the  varied  charac- 
teristics of  which,  as  viewed  from  Grongar  Hill,  are  happily  described  in  the  well-known 
poem  of  Dyer  : — 

"  Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 
Proudly  towering  to  the  skies ; 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  ! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  winding  summit,  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky; 
The  pleasant  seat  and  ruin'd  tow'r, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r  ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Each  gives  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearls  upon  an  iEthiop's  arm." 

Genius  and  piety  have  consecrated  the  memory,  so  long  as  our  language  endures,  of 
Golden  Grove,  where  Jeremy  Taylor  sought  and  found  a  retreat  during  the  civil  convul- 
sions, which  overturned  for  a  time  the  English  church,  and  scattered  her  ministers.  Here 
he  composed  many  of  his  finest  works. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandilo  that  the  last  and  decisive  conflict  took  place 
between  Llewellyn  and  Edward  I.,  in  which  the  Welsh  prince  was  defeated,  and  was  never 
able  to  make  head  against  the  English.  The  manner  of  his  death,  near  Builth,  has  been 
already  described. 

The  park,  containing  the  ancient  Castle  of  Dynevor  and  the  modern  residence  of  Lord 
Dynevor,  is  the  nearest  and  principal  object  of  attraction  in  the  vicinity.  The  scenery  is 
extremely  beautiful  on  the  way  to  the  bold  mount  upon  which  stand  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  the  castle,  its  strength  being  formerly  increased  by  a  double  moat.  An  apartment, 
called  "  the  Ladies'  Dressing-room/'  overlooks  the  Towy,  whose  stream  meanders  fantas- 
tically through  its  delicious,  well-wooded  valley.     Grongar  Hill,  Dryslyn  Castle,  Golden 
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Grove,  and  Middleton  Hall,  with  numerous  other  objects,  are  included  within  the  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  prospect. 

The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  by  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  saw  here  a  castle  which  was  shortly  afterwards  destroyed, 
in  1194,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Welsh  princes,  till 
the  reduction  of  the  country  by  the  English.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  Sir  Rhys 
ap  Thomas,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Welsh  princes. 

Mr.  Barber  gives  the  following  account  of  Caercennin  Castle:  — "  At  the  first  turnpike 
Ave  left  the  road  to  the  right,  up  a  steep  track,  by  the  side  of  a  romantic  dingle,  down  the 
dark  hollow  of  which  a  small  cascade  trickled  with  very  good  effect.     In  our  ascent,  de- 
lightful views  were  obtained  of  the  upper  vale  of  Towy,  stretching  from  Llandilo  bridge 
to  the  vicinage   of  Llandovery.       The  distant  groves  of  Taliaris  and  Abemarle   Parks 
adorned  this  view,  which  was  only  inferior  to  that  from  Dinefawr  Castle.     As  we  advanced 
further,  the  rich  prospect  withdrew,  and  we  found  ourselves  entering  upon  the  dreary  wilds 
of  the  Black  Mountains  ;  our  tract  then  became  indistinct,  and  unenlivened  by  a  single 
habitation  or  a  human  face.     At  length  a  cottage  appeared,  and  we  inquired  our  way  to 
Caercennin  Castle  ;  but  '  Dim  Saesonaeg'  was  all  that  we  could  gather  from  the  inhabi- 
tants.    Thus  constrained  to  proceed  at  random,  we  mounted  a  precipitous  hill,  over  a  track 
which  formed  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  discovered  the  object  of  our  search,  upon  a  bold 
rock,  a  considerable  distance  on  our  right :  a  little  Wrelsh  farmer  was  also  comprised  in  this 
view,  working  hard  to  repair  the  damages  of  a  late  storm.     We  inquired  which  road  we  had 
best  pursue,  and  again  were  answered  with  '  Dim  Saesonaeg  ;'   he,  however,  signified  that 
he  would  fetch  some  one  ;  and  running  over  two  or  three  fields,  returned  with  his  daughter, 
a  fine  buxom  girl,  who  had  picked  up  a  little  English  at  Llandeilo  market.     Without  en- 
treaty, she  offered  to  be  our  guide,  and  blithely  led  us,  through  mountainous  wilds,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  object  of  our  search.     On  crossing  the  ruin,  through  its  '  stormy 
halls/  we  recoiled  on  finding  ourselves  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  which,  except  by  the 
side  on  which  we  ascended,  encompasses  the  castle  in  a  perpendicular  rocky  cliff,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  feet  in  height.     Then  climbing  among  the  mossy  fragments  of  the  building, 
we  discovered  an  aperture  in  the  ground,  connected  with  a  long  subterraneous  gallery,  dug 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  lighted  by  windows  cut  in  the  cliff,  though  not  visible  from  any 
situation  without.     This  recess  terminated  in  a  large  gloomy  cavern,  which  seemed  to  have 
led  to  some  adjacent  spot,  forming  a  secret  communication  from  the  castle."     This  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  who  says  :     "  The  well  in  this  castle  is  of  a  singular  kind, 
for  instead  of  a  perpendicular  descent,  here  is  a  large  winding  cave,  bored  through  the  solid 
rock,  with  an  arched  passage  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  precipice,  running  along  the  out- 
side of  the  fortress,  with  an  easy  slope  to  the  beginning  of  the  perforation,  which  is  in  length 
eighty-four  feet.     This  perforation  is  of  various  dimensions  :  the  breadth,  at  the  beginning, 
is  twelve  feet,  and  in  some  places  less  than  three ;  but  at  a  medium  it  may  be  estimated  to 
be  from  five  to  six,  and  the  height  ten  feet :    the  whole  descent  through  the  rock  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.     Notwithstanding  all  this  extravagant  labour,  there  is  scarcely  water 
sufficient  for  a  small  family."     "  On  our  return,"  continues  Mr.  Barber,  "  we  were  more  at 
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liberty  to  examine  the  features  of  the  ruin,  which  proved  of  the  simplest  construction, 
totally  without  ornament  or  a  single  Gothic  form,  and  consisting  of  one  irregular  court,  with 
towers  at  each  angle.  If  the  Britons  had  any  castles  of  stone  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans  (a  fact  doubted  by  some  antiquaries)  I  imagine  this  to  be  one.  The  gateway  is 
not  between  three  towers  in  front,  but  a  strong  covered  way,  on  the  brink  of  the  rock,  leads 
to  the  gates  on  the  south  side/'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  least  altered  by 
the  Normans.  Mr.  Skrine  ascribes  its  erection  to  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Before  the  use 
of  artillery,  the  position  must  have  been  impregnable,  and  its  rough  aspect  indicates  it 
to  have  been  what  it  really  was,  the  stronghold  of  a  predatory  chief.  About  three  miles 
distant,  at  the  head  of  the  Cennin,  are  some  curious  excavations,  supposed  to  be  the  habita- 
tions of  the  ancient  Britons. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Gwilly  is  Abergwilly,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  not 
far  from  which  is  the  traditional  birth-place  of  the  famous  magician,  Merlin,  "  who  eould 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep, "  his  "  hall"  and  prophetic  "  chair. "  And  now,  passing  Ty 
Gwyn,  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  upon  his  compulsory  secession  from  the  wifrs 
and  pleasures  of  the  metropolis,  the  Towy,  swelled  by  its  numerous  tributaries  into  a  most 
majestic  river,  flows  past  the  ancient  capital  of  Carmarthenshire. 

Carmarthen  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground  above  the  valley,  extending  about  a 
mile  in  length,  by  half-a-mile  in  breadth.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  little,  either  in 
the  way  of  ancient  grandeur  or  modern  enterprise,  to  delay  the  traveller.  As  the  county 
town  it  is  of  course  the  centre  of  business  and  the  resting-place  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
and  may  boast  of  many  most  respectable  residences.  The  promenade  overlooking  the  Towy 
must  be  very  beautiful  at  sunset.  Without  much  innovation,  there  is  a  general  air  of  im- 
provement about  Carmarthen ;  and  the  guildhall,  grammar-schools,  markets,  and  other 
county  and  municipal  institutions  are  well  endowed  and  supported. 

We  are  the  rather  surprised  at  the  absence  of  any  interesting  antiquities,  as  Carmarthen, 
the  Maridunum  of  the  Romans,  was  formerly  accounted  the  capital  of  all  Wales,  where  the 
Welsh  held  their  parliament,  and  established  their  chancery  and  exchequer.  After  the 
Normans  obtained  possession  of  Wales,  the  place  became  an  object  of  contention,  and  was 
more  than  once  besieged  and  burnt.  The  castle  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  was  the 
residence  of  the  Welsh  princes,  till  they  removed  to  Dynevor,  and  its  history  is  full  of  vicis- 
situdes.    What  remains  of  it  now  forms  part  of  the  county  gaol. 

Parts  of  the  old  priory,  and  brought  from  thence,  are  to  be  seen  in  St.  Peter's  church  ; — a 
monument  bearing  the  recumbent  figures  of  the  once  potent  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  and 
his  lady.  A  very  different  kind  of  memento  is  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  is  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Scurlocks.  His  residence  at  Ty  Gwyn 
has  been  already  noticed.  Carmarthen  has  produced  two  distinguished  generals  ;  the  gal- 
lant Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo,  and  Sir  William  Nott,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  our  late  Indian  wars.  To  the  former,  a  column  has  been  erected,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  latter. 

There  are  few  or  no  manufactures  at  Carmarthen,  but  a  considerable  import  and  export 
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trade.  Vessels  of  250  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  the  bridge,  but  the  course  of  the  river 
requires  improvement.  An  impulse  will  doubtless  be  given  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
Carmarthen  by  the  South  Wales  Railway. 

The  scenery  of  the  Towy  below  Carmarthen  is  pastoral  and  pleasing,  but  not  of  a  striking 
character.  The  railway  follows  the  eastern  bank.  The  only  remarkable  feature  being  its 
embouchure  between  Llanstephan  and  Ferryside,  which  has  been  already  dwelt  upon.  There 
is  a  steamer  to  Bristol,  touching  at  Tenby. 

We  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  the  Towy  is  much  celebrated  for  its  fish :  its  salmon 
is  highly  esteemed,  as  also  its  sewin,  a  delicate  fish,  supposed  to  be  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
rivers  of  South  Wales.  It  resembles  the  salmon  in  shape  and  colour,  but  never  equals  it 
in  size. 
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Tenby  and  its  Environs — Caldy  Island — Manorbeer  Castle — St.  Gowan's — Lamphey— Pembroke — 
Milford  Haven — Picton — Lanhaden — Carew,  &c. — Narberth. 

((IWttUtl  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  delightful  watering-places  in 
Great  Britain.  Part  of  its  buildings  occupy  the  crest  of  an  almost  insulated  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea ;  others  slope  down  gradually  to  the  harbour  at  its  foot ; 
while  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  No- 
thing can  be  prettier  than  its  little  bay,  encircled  with  rocks  of  romantic  and  unusual  form, 
and  beautiful  warm,  rich  colouring — in  some  places  overhung  with  wood — more  crystalline 
than  the  emerald  sea  which  washes  their  base,  or  more  white  and  firm  than  the  rim  of  sand 
which  encircles  it.  In  addition,  the  expanse  of  sea  is  everywhere  magnificent.  Nothing 
can  well  exceed  the  view  from  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  busy  little 
harbour,  castle,  and  bay,  with  Caldy  Island,  the  black  broken  rocks  of  Giltar  Point,  the 
distant  mountains  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  with  its  conspicuous 
and  fantastic  termination,  the  Worms  Head  promontory.  To  these  natural  beauties  must 
be  added  the  mingling  with  its  modern  buildings  of  old-world  relics,  which  confer  on  it  so 
interesting  a  character — traces  of  towers  and  fortifications,  antiquated  back  streets,  and 
crumbling  fragments  of  the  castle  on  its  sea-beat  rock.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
we  consider  the  extreme  purity  and  softness  of  the  air,  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
streets,  the  quiet  yet  cheerful  look  of  the  place,  and  the  romantic  coast  scenery  of  the 
neighbourhood,  with  the  ruins  of  castles  and  other  buildings  thickly  studded  within  the 
circuit  of  a  few  miles,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  watering-place  in  the  kingdom 
offers  an  equal  combination  of  attractions.  ^ 

The  town  seems  to  have  derived  its  earliest  importance  from  its  fisheries,  whence  its 
Welsh  name — "  Dynbych  y  Pyscoed."  This  circumstance,  and  the  striking  advantages  of 
the  site,  at  the  time  when  Wales  was  overrun  by  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  and  more 
especially  when  this  district  became  inhabited  by  the  Flemish  settlers,  led  to  the  occupation 
of  Tenby,  and  to  its  conversion  into  a  fortified  place.  The  harbour  was  also  greatly  improved, 
the  population  of  the  town  was  engaged  in  a  woollen  manufactory  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  a  considerable  foreign  trade  was  established,  which  greatly  enriched  the  place.  The 
commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  native  lords,  procured 
for  Tenby  the  numerous  privileges  and  immunities  they  received  under  successive  govern- 
ments. The  Earls  of  Pembroke  founded  also  numerous  charitable  and  religious  establish- 
ments, The  only  interesting  historical  fact  connected  with  the  place,  is  the  escape  from 
hence  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  after  being  besieged  in  Pembroke 
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Castle.  The  mayor,  Thomas  White,  a  wealthy  wine  merchant,  sheltered  the  fugitive 
prince  and  his  mother,  and  shortly  after  provided  a  vessel  which  conveyed  them  to  Brit- 
tany, for  which  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  life  grant  of  the  kings  lands  near  the 
town.  The  castle  was  stormed  during  the  civil  wars.  Henceforth  the  commercial  importance 
of  Tenby  declined  ;  but  it  grew  into  consideration  as  a  watering-place,  and  upon  such  good 
and  substantial  grounds  that  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  abatement ;  but  rather,  with  the 
termination  of  the  South  Wales  Railway,  a  considerable  increase  of  its  present  prosperity. 

The  town  was  formerly  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  attached  to  the  castle,  of  which  the 
remains  are  inconsiderable.  The  principal  portion  is  still  remaining,  and  the  southern  por- 
tion, with  bastions  and  towers,  elevated  upon  a  precipice  nearly  eighty  feet  above  the  sea, 
gives  to  this  side  of  the  town  a  very  striking  appearance  at  a  little  distance. 

The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  conspicuous  for  its  lofty  spire — one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  feet  high.  The  interior  is  not  striking,  except  for  the  richness  of  its  wooden  ceiling,  and 
for  numerous  interesting  tombs — of  these,  perhaps,  that  of  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Whites, 
of  a  member  of  whom  honourable  mention  has  already  been  made,  is  the  most  remarkable, 
containing  the  effigies  of ^  the  brothers  John  and  Thomas  White,  in  the  quaint  costume  of 
their  age,  with  compartments  intended  for  other  members  of  the  family.  There  is  also  a 
curious  effigy  of  an  emaciated  person,  partly  enveloped  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  supposed  to 
be  Tully,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Here,  too,  is  a  tombstone  on  the  floor  with  the  name  of 
"  Walter  Vaughan,  4  January,  1637/'  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  practised  wrecking  on 
the  coast  of  Dunraven,  and  allured  vessels  on  shore  by  hanging  out  false  lights,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  retired  to  this,  at  that  time,  remote  corner. 

There  are  some  small  remains  of  the  Carmelite  College  of  St.  Mary,  founded  by  Sir  John 
de  Swynemore,  a.d.  1399,  the  entrance  to  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  some  arches 
opposite  to  the  church.  St.  Julian's  Chapel,  formerly  on  the  quay,  has  unfortunately,  after 
various  degradations,  been  pulled  down.  The  best  memorials  of  these  and  other  objects  in 
old  Tenby,  before  it  underwent  the  ruthless  proofs  of  modernising  and  smoothing  down 
of  picturesque  excrescences,  are  to  be  found  in  "  Morris's  Etchings  of  Tenby/'  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  Carmelite  Convent,  there  was  a  hospital  and  free  chapel  of  St.  John's, 
founded  by  William  de  Valence  and  Joan  his  wife,  a  lazar- house  in  the  suburb,  and  an 
almshouse.     Tenby  was  rich  in  religious  and  charitable  foundations. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  antiquities  of  the  town,  let  us  turn  to  its  comforts  and  appli- 
ances as  a  modern  watering-place.  Tenby  was  formerly  deficient  in  good  water,  but  this 
defect  has  been  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Paxton,  who  also  erected  the  public 
baths,  agreeably  situated  near  the  Castle  Hill,  and  replete  with  every  possible  convenience. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  bathing-machines,  the  water  being  very  clear  and  the  bottom  firm. 
For  amusement  there  is  a  good  public  library,  billiard-room,  cricket-clubs,  and  probably  by 
this  time,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution.  There  is  an  assembly-room  with  the  usual 
bulls,  and  a  small  theatre.  The  market  is  excellently  supplied,  especially  with  an  abundance 
of  fish  of  all  descriptions.  The  fisheries,  for  a  long  while  neglected,  have  been  recently  very 
much  improved. 

For  walks  and  lounges  there  is  the  Castle  Hill,  with  its  command  of  picturesque  scenery ; 
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the  curving  beach  and  breezy  cliffs  of  the  South  Sands,  and  the  romantic,  but  less  sunny 
and  open  North  Sands,  or  short  strolls  into  the  interior.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  these  for  short  promenades. 

Marine  excursions  may  be  made  in  excellent  pleasure-boats  across  Carmarthen  Bay  to  the 
old  Castles  of  Langharne,  Llanstephan,  and  Kidwelly,  already  described ;  or  to  different 
points  along  the  coast.     Nearer  at  hand  is  Caldey  Island  and  others. 

Caldey  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  main  land.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  half-a-mile  in  width,  and  is  estimated  to  comprise  rather  more  than  six  hundred  acres 
of  surface,  of  which,  about  one  third  is  under  cultivation.  George  Owen,  speaking  of  this 
spot,  says,  "  it  is  very  fertille,  and  yeeldeth  plenty  of  corne  ;  all  their  plowes  goe  with 
horses,  for  oxen  the  inhabitants  dare  not  keepe,  fearing  the  purveyors  of  the  pirattes,  as 
they  themselves  told  me,  whoe  often  make  them  provisions  there,  by  theire  own  commission, 
and  most  commonly  to  the  good  contentment  of  the  inhabitants,  when  considerable  thieves 
arrive  there.  The  island  is  of  eight  or  ten  housholds,  and  some  parte  of  the  demaynes 
annexed  to  the  ruins  of  the  priory  the  lord  keepeth  in  his  hands/' 

There  was  a  priory  at  Caldey,  founded,  it  is  supposed,  by  Robert  the  son  of  Martin  de 
Turribus,  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dogmaers,  to  which  establishment  the  island  had 
been  given  by  his  mother.  The  tower  of  the  priory  church,  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire, 
is  yet  standing,  and  many  of  the  conventual  buildings  have  been  converted  into  offices,  and 
attached  to  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  the  seat  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  Welsh 
name  of  Caldey  is  Ynis  Pyr,  the  island  of  Pyr.  What  the  real  etymology  of  Pyr  is,  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  remote  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  extending  to  the  westward  of  Tenby,  is  the  most 
romantic  in  Wales — varied  as  it  is  by  noble  harbours,  by  wild  headlands,  beaten  by  the 
eternal  surges  of  the  open  Atlantic,  to  which  it  is  exposed,  strange  fissures,  eaten  by  the 
action  of  the  storms,  quiet  coves,  sheltered  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  wide  stretches  of  turfy 
downs,  with  a  green  and  beautiful  country  receding  inland  from  its  indented  shores  ;  and 
this  admirable  variety  of  scenery  is  rendered  more  impressive  to  the  mind  by  the  historical 
memorials  of  past  ages  with  which  everywhere  it  is  studded — cromlechs  and  old  British 
encampments  ;  traces  of  the  Danish  pirates ;  lonely  chapels  and  sainted  wells  ;  Norman 
churches  and  baronial  strongholds,  grand  and  impressive  even  in  decay.  A  ramble  round 
the  romantic  coast,  which  terminates  in  St.  Gowan's  Head,  will  amply  repay  the  pedestrian 
who  is  able  to  keep  near  the  sea,  and  at  leisure  trace  the  varied  sinuosities  of  the  shore  ; 
though  the  principal  points  may  be  seen  by  diverging,  when  necessary  from  the  road,  which 
runs  not  far  from  the  sea. 

Six  miles  from  Tenby,  by  way  of  the  pretty  little  village  of  Penally,  is  the  castle  of 
Manorbeer,  and  those  who  come  suddenly  upon  it  through  an  antiquated  village  of  Flemish- 
looking  houses,  with  singular  chimneys,  old  as  the  castle  itself,  occupying  the  crest  of  a  hill 
looking  down  upon  the  sea,  with  its  sheltered  green  park  on  one  hand,  and  a  bare  hill,  with  the 
slender  tower  of  the  church  upon  the  other,  will  be  struck  with  the  desolately  romantic  air 
of  the  whole  place  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  called  Manorbeer,  or  Maenor  Byrr,  i.  e.  the 
Manor  of  the  Lords,  or  the  Mansion  or  Manor  of  Byrr.     "  The  castle  stands/'  says  Leland, 
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"  between  two  little  hillettes,"  the  rocky  bases  of  which  repel  the  fury  of  an  angry  sea,  the 
expanse  of  which  is  terminated  by  the  distant  St.  Gowan's  Head.  The  castle  is  a  large 
Norman  building,  with  ponderous  towers  and  lofty  gates,  surrounded  by  a  high  embattlec 
wall,  having  no  windows  outwardly,  but  here  and  there  an  eyelet  aperture  for  observation, 
or  the  discharge  of  some  missile  weapon  ;  all  the  windows  from  the  habitable  parts,  which 
remain  entire,  open  into  an  inner  court.  The  principal  entrance  was  through  a  very  nobl 
gateway,  protected  by  an  extensive  and  almost  semicircular  court,  having  a  large  barbican, 
strongly  walled  and  flanked  with  bastions.  Manor  beer  still  remains  "  a  perfect  model  o: 
an  old  Norman  baron  s  residence,  with  all  its  appendages/'  having  escaped  the  devastations 
which  have  ruined  or  degraded  so  many  of  the  Welsh  castles.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  William  de  Barri,  a  Norman  knight.  Giraldus,  a  scion  of  this  stock, 
commonly  surnamed  Cambrensis,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Wales,  was  born  at  Manorbeer 
Castle,  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  visited  Jerusalem,  surveyed  Ireland,  travelled  through 
most  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  wrote  descriptions  of  each  country.  He  became 
eventually,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  at  which  place  he  died  in  the  year  1215. 

The  outworks  of  the  castle  are  extensive.  The  mill  is  just  at  its  foot.  On  entering  the 
vale  from  the  Bidgway,  there  is  a  cluster  of  old  walls,  perhaps  the  ruins  of  the  principal 
lodge,  leading  through  the  park  to  the  castle.  The  establishment  was  evidently  most  com- 
plete. Across  another  small  dingle,  upon  a  high  slope  fronting  the  south  side  of  the  castle, 
stands  the  old  Norman  church,  consisting  of  a  tower,  chancel,  and  nave,  divided  by  one  row 
of  rude  pillars.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  under  a  plain  canopy,  is  a  tomb  bearing 
an  effigy  of  a  crusader  in  ring-armour,  with  a  mixture  of  plate — his  shield  is  charged  with 
the  Barri  arms  ;  it  also  contains  an  effigy  said  to  be  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  On  the 
south  side  are  the  remains  of  a  chantry  or  collegiate  building. 

Westward  of  Manorbeer,  on  the  other  side  of  Freshwater  Bay,  is  Stackpole,  where  Lord 
Cawdor's  seat,  on  the  site  of  a  castle  founded  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Sir  Elidun  de 
Stackpole,  with  the  surrounding  woods,  forms  a  beautiful  introduction  to  the  wilder  coast- 
scenes  to  the  westward.  Not  far  hence  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  called 
Bosherton  Meer.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground  appears  but  a  small  aperture,  which  gra- 
dually widens  below,  until  it  spreads  into  an  extensive  vault,  overarching  the  sea  below. 
In  stormy  weather,  when  the  pent-up  winds  howl  in  concert  with  the  waves  which  they 
lash  into  yeasty  madness,  the  noise  emitted  from  this  aperture  is  tremendous  ;  and  occa- 
sionally immense  columns  of  spray  are  forced  through  it  to  an  immense  height.  The  ebbing 
of  so  strong  a  current  of  air  often  draws  sheep  in  with  it  into  the  chasm.  ,  Another  start- 
ling fissure,  not  far  off,  is  called  the  Huntsman's  Leap. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Bosherton  Meer  a  rude  flight  of  steps,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leads 
down  to  the  Chapel  or  Hermitage  of  St.  Gowan  or  Gawain,  a  name  famous  in  old  romance,  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  solitary  places  in  the  world.  The  chapel  with  its  humble  belfry,  half 
hidden  under  the  precipices,  is  placed  across  the  pathway.  It  is  a  rude  and  primitive  structure, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length  by  twelve  feet  in  width,  having  at  the  east  end  a  simple  altar,  formed 
of  a  coarse  stone  slab  supported  by  a  stone  wall.  On  one  side  an  arched  doorway  opens  to 
a  curious  recess — a  cell  hollowed  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  and  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
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human  body,  as  if  originally  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  saint.  Tradition  attributes 
this  appearance  to  the  impression  of  the  holy  man,  when  he  took  refuge  on  beino-  pursued 
by  a  demon.  Below  the  chapel  is  a  well  of  great  celebrity,  which  shares  with  the  chapel 
the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  These  holy  wells  abound  in 
this  country  and  in  Ireland,  where  they  present  themselves  in  every  district,  and  where  to  this 
day  frequent  pilgrimages  are  made  to  them.  The  virtue  of  their  waters  was  highly  extolled  bv 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  efficacy  considered  as  infallible,  with  due  faith,  in  the  cure  of 
almost  every  corporeal  infirmity ;  an  idea  still  scarely  eradicated,  as  it  is  not  long  since  grate- 
ful memorials  of  those  relieved  were  extant,  as  they  are  still  seen  in  foreign  cathedrals  at 
the  shrine  of  some  favourite  saint.  These  wells  were  in  still  higher  repute  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  their  discovery  and  celebrity  have  been  attributed  to  the  superstition  of  Catholicism 
as  their  virtue  has  been  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  its  pious  votaries  ;  but  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  veneration  for  them  has  a  deeper  root,  and  that  many  of  them 
had  a  more  early  and  devoted  attention  paid  them,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain.  This  sainted  well,  peeping  out  among  rocks  fantastically  wild,  undermined 
and  fractured  by  the  storms,  the  agitated  sea  breaking  against  the  lonely  headland  of 
St  Gowan's,  the  hidden  seclusion,  the  strange  loneliness  of  the  place,  powerfully  affect 
the  mind,  and  if  sought  out  when  the  vast  ocean  surges,  lashed  by  the  western  o-ales 
break  in  thunder  against  the  cliffs,  few  scenes  of  wilder  sublimity  can  possibly  be  conceived 
than  this. 

Still  following  the  coast  to  the  westward,  at  a  short  distance  from  St.  Gowan's  yawns 
another  singular  opening,  from  the  level  of  the  land  above  to  the  black  depths  of  the  sea 
beneath :  this  is  the  "  Devil's  Punch  Bowl/'  Here,  too,  is  a  Danish  camp.  The  Stack 
Rocks,  the  favourite  haunt  in  summer  of  innumerable  flights  of  screaming  sea-fowl,  jutting 
into  the  chafing  sea,  form  another  scene  of  fascinating  interest. 

The  promontory  of  Castle  Martin,  further  to  the  west,  contains  a  few  druidical  remains, 
among  which  are  the  fragments  of  a  middling-sized  cromlech.  On  the  sea-shore  are  scattered 
at  intervals  a  great  number  of  earthen  military  works,  some  of  them  of  considerable  strength, 
which  were  no  doubt  raised  by  the  Danish  pirates,  (Harold  in  particular  is  said  to  have  left 
memorials  of  his  inroads,)  and  other  maritime  depredators,  who  for  so  many  years  infested 
this  coast.  They  were  probably  designed  merely  for  temporary  purposes,  to  guard  their 
plunder  or  cover  their  embarkation  after  they  had  pillaged  the  adjoining  country.  They 
add  the  congenial  associations  of  that  wild  and  fearful  state  of  society  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  strange,  convulsed,  and  startling  forms,  ever  produced  in  a  range  of  abrupt  cliffs 
exposed  to  the  incessant  and  often  tremendous  action  of  the  wild  Atlantic,  which  at  all 
points  is  seen  stretching  solemnly  away  into  vapoury  haze. 

Pembroke  with  its  truly  regal  castle  forms  a  most  striking  picture,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
country,  on  the  shores  of  a  navigable  creek  of  Milford  Haven,  called  Down  Pool,  which, 
dividing  here  into  two  branches,  partially  insulates  the  place.  The  town  is  formed  of  one 
long  street,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  with  a  short  cross-street  leading  to  the  north 
gate.  It  was  once  fortified  by  a  lofty  wall,  in  which  were  three  gates,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  main  street,  and  one  on  the  north,  which  alone  remains ;    besides  which  it  had  a 
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postern  on  the  south.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  north  wall  is  yet  standing,  in 
good  preservation ;  it  is  of  great  strength,  and  flanked  with  several  bastions  of  very  solid 
mason  work. 

Pembroke  boasts  no  manufactory,  and  notwithstanding  it  possesses  many  local  advantages 
for  trade,  its  commercial  importance  is  at  this  time  extremely  insignificant. 

There  are  here  two  churches  ;  St.  Michael's,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
St.  Mary's,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  gate.  They  are  both  of  them  ancient  structures, 
but  are  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity  or  excellence  of  architecture,  nor  do  they  contain  any 
monuments  entitled  to  notice.  In  the  suburb  of  Monkton,  to  the  westward  of  Pembroke, 
stands  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest  religious  edifice,  probably,  belonging  to  the  place. 
Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  the  founder  of  the  castle,  in  1078,  gave  this  church,  with  twenty 
carucatcs  of  land,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Sayes  in  Normandy,  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  a  Benedictine  Priory  here,  which  was  shortly  after  established  as  a  cell  of  that 
house.  William  and  Walter  Marshal,  Earls  of  Pembroke,  made  some  additions  to  its 
endowments.  It  was  seized  as  an  alien  priory  by  Edward  III.,  during  his  wars  in  France, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  by  Henry  IV.  Having  been  once  more  seized  by  the  crown, 
it  was  bestowed,  in  the  19th  of  Henry  VI.,  on  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  gave 
it  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  valued,  according  to 
Speed,  at  ^113.  2s.  6'd.,  or  £57.  9s.  3d.  according  to  Dugdale,  and  granted  to  John 
Vaughan  and  Catherine  his  wife. 

The  castle,  as  just  observed,  was  originally  built  by  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  but  was 
brought  to  its  height  of  grandeur  by  Strongbow,  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  Henry  I. 
Even  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  it  is  a  most  magnificent  pile  of  building.  It 
occupies  an  elevated  rocky  point  of  land  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  where  its  walls 
and  towers  rise  majestically  from  the  shores  of  the  two  branches,  into  which  the  creek  is 
divided  by  this  promontory.  The  view  from  the  water  is  inexpressibly  grand.  Leland  thus 
describes  this  edifice,  as  he  saw  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  "  The  castel  standith  hard 
by  the  waul  on  a  hard  rokke,  and  is  veri  larg  and  strong,  being  doble  warded.  In  the  utter 
ward  I  saw  the  chaumbre  wher  king  Henri  the  VII.  was  borne,  in  knowledge  wherof  a  chym- 
meney  is  now  made,  with  the  armes  and  badges  of  king  Henri  the  VII.  In  the  botom  of  the 
great  stronge  rownd  tower  in  the  inner  ward  is  a  marvelus  vault  caullid  the  Hogan.  The 
toppe  of  this  round  towr  is  gatherid  with  a  rofe  of  stone  almost  in  co?ium,  the  top  whereof 
is  keverid  with  a  flat  mille  stone."  The  outer  ward,  of  which  our  author  speaks,  was  en- 
tered from  the  town  by  a  grand  gateway,  yet  standing,  constructed  of  prodigious  strength, 
and  defended  by  two  round  towers,  one  on  each  side.  This  building  contained  some  elegant 
apartments,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  noble  proprietors,  and  if  Leland's  autho 
rity  is  to  be  credited,  in  one  of  these  was  born  King  Henry  VII.  In  the  inner  ward  stands 
the  keep,  a  circular  tower  of  great  height,  elegant  proportions,  and  extraordinary  strength. 

The  height  has  been  estimated  at  seventy  feet.  The  interior  diameter  is  about  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  the  walls  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  feet  in  thickness.  It  seems  to  have  been 
originally  divided  into  four  or  five  stories,  each  story  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  the 
diameter  of  the  building  having  been  regularly  lessened,  in  order  to  bring  the  summit  into 
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a  cone  or  arched  roof  of  stone.  The  apartments  in  the  middle  stories  appear  to  have  been 
finished  in  a  style  of  great  elegance,  and  were  probably  occupied  by  the  proprietors  as  their 
ordinary  residence.  There  is,  on  the  north  of  this  tower,  a  long  range  of  apartments,  which 
seem  of  more  recent  erection,  or  to  have  been  modernised  by  the  later  owners  of  the  place. 
A  staircase  leading  from  this  part  of  the  castle  communicates  with  the  "  marvelus  vault 
caullid  the  Hogan,"  of  which  Leland  speaks.  This  is  a  large  cavern  in  the  rock,  opening 
upon  the  water,  and  extending  a  great  way  under  the  buildings.  Its  length  is  computed  at 
about  seventy-seven  feet,  and  the  width  at  about  fifty-seven  feet.  The  roof,  particularly 
towards  the  centre,  is  very  lofty.  The  entrance  has  been  partially  walled  up,  and  formed 
into  a  spacious  doorway.  The  name  of  this  cavern  has  frequently  exercised  the  con- 
jectural ingenuity  of  the  antiquarian.  The  etymology  is  probably  derived  from  Ogof,  or 
Ogov,  the  British  term  for  a  cave. 

Pembroke  Castle  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  as  late  as  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  held  out  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  forces  of  the  parliament.  Major- 
general  Laugharne,  in  conjunction  with  Colonels  Powell  and  Poyer,  seized  on  this  fortress, 
and  made  it  his  head-quarters  and  rendezvous.  Here,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Fagans,  he 
retired,  but  was  quickly  followed  by  Cromwell,  who,  on  arriving  under  the  walls,  com- 
menced his  operations  for  the  reduction  of  the  place,  which  long  baffled  all  his  efforts,  and  did 
not  surrender  until  he  found  means  to  destroy  their  mills,  and  cut  off  their  supply  of 
water.  All  further  resistance  appearing  fruitless,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  found  guilty  ;  parliament,  however,  deter- 
mined to  punish  but  one.  Three  papers  were  given  to  them,  in  two  of  which  was  written, 
"  Life  given  by  God/'  the  blank  was  the  death-warrant  of  the  unfortunate  Poyer. 

About  two  miles  from  Pembroke,  on  the  Tenby  road,  is  Lamphey,  or  more  correctly, 
Llanffyd,  formerly  one  of  the  princely  residences  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's.  The  por- 
tions of  the  building  yet  remaining  are  considerable,  and  convey  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the 
splendour  in  which  its  ecclesiastical  proprietors  lived,  while  the  ample  revenues  of  the  see 
were  entire.  On  the  south,  the  grand  entrance-gateway  is  still  standing  :  within  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  tower,  with  an  open  arched  parapet  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
Swansea  Castle  and  the  bishop's  palace  at  St.  David's.  Several  of  the  apartments  are  also  in 
tolerable  preservation,  as  respects  the  walls  ;  two  of  these  are  of  very  large  dimensions. 
The  eastern  window  of  the  chapel  is  the  only  one  that  is  now  entire  ;  it  is  an  object  of  some 
architectural  interest,  and  still  displays  very  elegant  tracery. 

Lamphey  was,  during  a  long  period,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  original  structure  was  built,  but  it  may  be  perceived,  from  the 
present  remains,  that  it  must  have  received  material  improvements  from  successive  proprie- 
tors, before  it  attained  its  last  degree  of  magnificence.  Some  of  the  principal  additions 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Bishop  Gower  ;  the  elegant  open  parapet,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  style,  forming  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  building. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  manor  of  Lamphey,  together  with  the  mansion,  was 
alienated  by  Bishop  Barlow  to  the  king,  who  granted  them  to  Richard  Devereux,  Viscount 
Hereford,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Essex.     Some  time  after  the  attainder  of  the  Earl 
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of  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen  of 
Orielton,  to  which  estate  it  is  at  present  attached. 

Milford  Haven,  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  his  "  Cymbeline,"  and  considered  by  Lord 
Nelson  to  be  the  finest  and  most  safe  and  extensive  harbour  in  the  whole  world,  is  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  width,  containing  numerous  bays,  creeks,  and 
roads.  Its  natural  advantages  are  so  striking  that  in  1784,  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Greville  determined  to  establish  docks,  quays,  and  a  packet-station  for  Ireland.  Having 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  town  of  Milford  was  handsomely  laid  out — a  dock  and 
slips  were  formed,  and  several  ships  of  war  built,  and  the  place  continued  to  increase  until 
the  Government  removed  first  the  dock-yard  and  some  time  after  the  packet-station  to 
Pater,  two  miles  distant  from  Pembroke.  This  has  left  Milford  a  quiet,  half- deserted,  and 
very  economical  residence.  There  are  few  objects  of  any  ancient  or  modern  importance. 
About  a  mile  distant  is  Pille  Priory,  in  a  pleasant  spot  near  one  of  the  creeks  branching 
from  the  haven.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1200,  by  Adam  de  Rupe,  who  endowed  it 
with  considerable  portions  of  land,  which  were  confirmed  by  charter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Edward  III.  The  founder  placed  here  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Martin's  of  Tours, 
in  Caldey  Island,  but  they  ultimately  became  Benedictines.  But  very  little  of  it  now 
remains. 

The  harbour  is,  perhaps,  rather  important  in  a  national  point  of  view  than  interesting  to 
the  traveller.  The  scenery  though  pleasing  is  tame  ;  enlivened,  however,  with  shipping. 
The  entrance  is  defended  by  forts,  and  the  fortifications  are  about  to  be  strengthened.  The 
chief  interest  is  concentrated  at  Pater,  where  the  government  establishments  are  of  great 
extent.  There  are  numerous  slips  for  ship-building,  and  many  noble  vessels  have  been 
turned  out.  Strongly  fortified  barracks  have  also  been  built,  and  an  inspection  of  the  whole 
establishment  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  stranger. 

On  the  different  creeks  and  rivers  running  into  Milford  Haven  are  some  old  castles,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  Picton  and  Carew.  The  former  is  in  one  respect  unique,  as 
having  been  tenanted,  without  interruption,  from  the  period  of  its  original  foundation  by 
William  de  Picton,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Alterations  and  additions  have  of 
course  been  made,  to  adapt  it  to  modern  requirements.  The  gardens  are  extensive,  and  the 
park  beautiful,  commanding  a  view  of  the  East  and  West  Cleddau,  which  flow  in  an  united 
current  into  Milford  Haven.  The  present  proprietor  is  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  Phillips,  M.P. 
In  the  adjacent  domain  of  Slebech  was  formerly  a  commandery  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  some  of  the  effigies  of  whom  may  be  seen  in  the  church,  while  in  Slebech  Hall 
is  a  massive  sword,  used  at  their  installation. 

Lawhaden  Castle  is  a  few  miles  north  of  Picton.  The  village  was  the  "  caput  baroniw," 
by  which  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  sit  in  Parliament,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  situated 
upon  a  lofty  ridge  above  the  river  Cleddau,  consisting  of  a  few  scattered  houses.  A 
little  to  the  left,  on  entering  it,  in  a  meadow,  are  the  remains  of  the  hospitium,  built  and 
endowed  by  Thomas  Beke,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  consisting  of  a  detached  building,  which, 
though  roofless,  shows  no  symptoms  of  decay  within.  Turning  short  to  the  right,  enter  the 
village,  passing  the  mansion  of  William  Skyrme,  Esq.     The  ruins  of  a  magnificent  and 
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castellated  episcopal  palace,  that  crowns  the  summit  of  a  steep  wooded  hill,  is  just  above 
the  church. 

The  castle,  though  seemingly  placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  was  moated  and 
approached  by  a  drawbridge,  on  the  south  side.  The  grand  entrance  was  very  splendid,  by 
a  gateway  of  a  singular  form,  marked  first  by  the  arch  to  which  the  gate  was  hung,  next  by 
another  arch  much  higher,  and  lastly  by  another,  still  more  projecting,  at  the  extreme 
height  of  the  wall.  It  lies  between  two  large  bastions ;  that  to  the  right  contains  several 
rooms ;  the  uppermost  has  a  stone  vaulted  roof,  and  is  almost  entire.  The  windows  have 
a  label  moulding  over  them.  The  next  bastion  to  the  right  of  these  is  an  octagon,  which 
seems  separated  into  two  retiring  apartments.  The  whole  building  was  of  cut  stone,  and 
from  the  fragments  of  walls  standing,  seems  to  have  been  extensive  and  sumptuous, 
including  a  spacious  area,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  splendid  apartments,  and  of  Bishop 
Vaaghan's  elegant  chapel.  From  the  belt  of  the  grassy  slope  without  the  moat,  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  most  enchanting  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  Cleddau,  through 
a  luxuriantly  wooded  scene.  Of  late  years  the  castle  has  been  shamefully  plundered,  to 
supply  materials  for  repairing  the  roads.  A  large  park  once  surrounded  this  castle.  Thomas 
Beke  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  founder.  Other  residents  have  been  Bishop 
Hoton,  about  1383  ;  Bishop  Vaughan ;  Bishop  John  Gilbert,  1403  ;  and  Bishop  Barlow, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  enriching  himself,  per  fas  et  nefas,  stripped  this  castle  of  its 
lead,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  St.  David's.  Under  the  richly  wooded  precipitous  steep  upon 
which  the  castle  stands,  is  the  parish  church  of  Lawhaden,  in  a  narrow  dell,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Cleddau,  and  shut  in  with  woods.  On  looking  up  the  river,  the  bridge,  the  mill,  the 
mansion  of  Talybont,  happily  contribute  in  forming  a  beautiful  landscape.  The  church, 
more  from  its  situation  than  from  its  dimensions  or  architecture,  becomes  interesting.  A 
tower  gives  dignity  to  its  exterior,  and  within,  a  solitary  old  monument,  under  a  plain 
canopy,  bearing  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  priest,  well  executed  in  Nolton  stone,  is  said  to 
be  that  of  St.  Hugo.  The  church  is  a  vicarage  ;  the  tithes  are  held  under  lease  for  the 
chancellorship,  to  which  it  was  annexed,  with  the  demense  of  St.  Cenox,  by  Bishop  Beke. 
St.  Cenox  was  one  of  the  residences  of  Rhys  Pritchard,  who,  upon  the  rocky  mount  near 
the  house,  often  preached  to  an  audience  that  no  church  could  contain.  The  mansion  of 
Talybont,  almost  facing  the  church,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  belonging  to  John 
Meares,  Esq.,  was  originally  built  and  occupied  by  a  family  named  Hawkwell,  the  confidential 
instrument  of  Bishop  Barlow's  rapacious  prelacy.  This  house  has  been  long  deserted,  yet, 
being  too  good  to  be  pulled  down,  is  occupied  by  a  tenant. 

The  lordly  towers  and  imposing  quadrangular  pile  of  Carew  Castle  rise  conspicuous  above 
the  waters  of  the  surrounding  creek,  and  are  instinctively  connected  in  the  mind  with  scenes 
of  bygone  stately  splendour.  It  was  one  of  the  royal  demesnes  belonging  to  the  princes  of 
South  Wales,  and,  with  seven  others,  was  given  as  a  dowry  to  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr,  on  her  marriage  with  Gerald  de  Windsor,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  those 
parts  by  Henry  I.  His  son  William  took  the  name  of  Carew,  and  this  castle  passed  into 
the  possession  of  various  branches  of  this  family.  In  1644  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king, 
and  held  out  a  long  siege,  surrendering  before  the  reduction  of  Pembroke  Castle. 
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The  noble  edifice  is  situated  upon  a  neck  of  land  washed  by  the  tide  of  two  estuaries,  with 
a  gentle  fall  towards  the  water,  and  consists  of  a  superb  range  of  apartments,  round  a  quad- 
rangle, with  an  immense  bastion  at  each  corner,  containing  handsome  chambers.  Almost 
every  room  once  had  elegant  chimney-pieces  of  wrought  freestone.  The  barbican  may  be 
traced,  and  through  the  portcullised  gateway  or  grand  entry  you  pass  into  the  great  court  or 
inner  ballium.  The  ground  rooms  of  the  north  front  contain  nobly  magnificent  windows, 
lighting  the  great  state-room,  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide.  On  the 
east  side,  over  the  chimneypiece,  is  an  escutcheon  bearing  the  royal  arms,  perhaps  in 
compliment  to  Henry  VII.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  entertained  and  lodged  here  by  the 
princely  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  on  his  way  to  Bosworth  Field.  A  handsome  suite  of  rooms 
are  included  in  an  octagon  tower  to  the  right  of  the  grand  entrance.  All  the  south-west 
side  of  the  castle  shows  old  towers  of  various  height,  diameter,  and  form.  The  whole  north 
side  is  very  majestic,  ending  in  the  return  of  a  bastion  to  the  east.  The  building  is  of 
various  eras,  combining  the  stronghold  with  the  ornamental  mansion.  According  to 
Leland,  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  new-modelled  the  whole,  and  added  the  splendid  range  of 
state  apartments.  In  the  extensive  deer-park,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  castle,  Sir  Rhys 
ap  Thomas  held  a  tilt  and  tournament  on  St.  Giles's  Day,  in  honour  of  his  creation  as  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  This  splendid  festival  lasted  a  week,  and  was  attended  by  six  hundred  of 
the  aristocracy  of  South  Wales.  Such  were  the  splendid  pageantries,  and  so  numerous  the 
courtly  throng,  who  gave  splendour  to  the  vacant  halls  of  Carew. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  into  the  lawn  before  the  castle,  just  without  the  wall,  and  on 
the  roadside  leading  to  Carew  church  and  village,  stands  one  of  the  early  crosses,  richly 
ornamented  with  knots,  &c.  Near  the  centre  is  an  inscription,  which  has  not  been  de- 
ciphered. The  church  lies  about  half-a-mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  castle,  in  the  middle 
of  a  spacious  cemetery,  and  is  a  large  building,  having  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and  a 
north  transept,  with  a  well-built  lofty  tower.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
pointed  arches,  resting  upon  plain  columns.  The  chancel  is  large,  and  paved  with  bricks, 
ornamented  with  pious  mottos  and  coats  of  arms.  In  the  south  aisle,  to  the  right  of  the 
door  entering  the  church,  are  two  effigies  resting  upon  the  projecting  bench,  running  the 
length  of  the  aisle,  of  a  cross-legged  knight  and  a  priest ;  probably  plundered  from  two 
recesses  stopped  up  in  the  chancel.  The  north  transept  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  as  a 
mausoleum  to  the  castle.  There  is  an  ancient  escutcheon  ;  and  the  only  monument  in  this 
family  chapel  is  one  bearing  the  recumbent  figures  of  Sir  John  Carew  and  his  wife,  dated 
1637.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church-yard  is  a  neat  old  detached  building,  used  for  a  school, 
supported  by  a  voluntary  parochial  contribution.  Exactly  opposite  the  church,  separated 
only  by  the  road,  a  handsome  arched  gateway  leads  to  the  rectory.  It  was  a  large  irregular 
building,  now  unroofed  and  in  ruins.     This  living  is  valuable,  and  an  episcopal  sinecure. 

On  the  road  to  Pembroke  is  a  Gothic  cross  on  the  way-side,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  apparently  formed  of  one  single  stone  :  it  is  carved  all  over  with  knots  and  scrolls. 
Pursuing  this  road  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  grand  view  of  Carew  Castle  ; 
indeed,  it  is  from  the  south  and  south-west  alone  that  its  important  dimensions  are  fully 
displayed. 
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Narberth  is  a  small  ancient  town,  situated  on  a  rivulet  running  into  the  Cledau.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle,  though  small,  are  interesting.  From  the  outlines  of  its  walls  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  pile,  extending  upon  a  ridge  towards  the  town.  On  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  Normans  into  Pembrokeshire,  under  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  this  place  fell  in 
the  partition  to  Sir  Stephen  Perrott.  Probably  the  castle  was  not  built  by  him,  but  in  the 
hurry  of  his  defensive  establishment  he  contented  himself  with  the  temporary  fortifications 
upon  the  summit  of  that  mountain  ridge  between  Narberth  and  the  village  of  Templeton, 
an  elevated  spot  amid  a  deep  forest,  where  slight  vestiges  of  military  works  still  appear. 
His  son,  Sir  Andrew  Perrott,  was  the  founder  of  the  church.  He  built  also  a  castle,  and 
garrisoned  it  with  the  Flemings,  who  were  new  settlers.  Its  succeeding  possessors  were, 
the  Earl  of  March,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  heir  to  the 
last  Roger,  Earl  of  March.  The  Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
Griffith  Nicholas,  grandfather  to  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas.  Leland  calls  it  "a  praty  pile  of 
old  sir  Reeses,  given  unto  him  by  Henry  VIII.  There  is  a  poor  village,  and  by  it  a  littel 
forest."     It  was  inhabited  as  late  as  1657,  by  Richard  Castell. 
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From  Pembroke  to  Haverford  West— Sol va— St.  David's— Fishguard — Diiias  and  Newport. 

jlMDfunrUtDJHI  may  be  considered  as  the  modern  metropolis  of  the  county.  The 
situation  of  this  town  is  such  as  to  render  its  appearance,  when  approached  by  the  Narberth 
road,  very  pleasing  and  picturesque.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  the 
houses  rising  in  a  striking  manner  above  each  other  in  succession  to  the  summit ;  while  the 
castle,  placed  upon  a  conspicuous  eminence  above  the  river,  communicates  to  the  whole  an 
air  of  much  grandeur.  The  interior  is,  however,  in  many  respects,  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Haverfordwest  ranks  among  the  largest  of  the  towns  of  South  Wales,  and  is  selected  as  a 
residence  by  many  families.  It  spreads  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  containing 
many  inhabitants.  There  is  a  literary  institution,  and  the  Pembrokeshire  Herald  is  pub- 
lished here.  The  charter  under  which  the  corporation  now  exists  was  granted  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  markets,  which  are  well  supplied,  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  fairs  annually  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  13th  of  May, 
the  12th  of  June,  the  1 8th  of  July,  the  4th  and  24th  of  September,  and  the  12th  of 
October. 

The  river  Cleddau,  the  western  stream  of  that  name,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  navi- 
gable as  high  as  the  bridge  for  ships  of  small  burden,  and  convenient  quays  have  been 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade.  One  of  the  Tenby  and  Bristol  steamers 
come  to  the  town  once  a  week.  Haverfordwest  comprises  three  parishes,  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Thomas's,  and  St.  Martin's. 

There  was  formerly  within  the  town,  and  situated  in  the  present  Bridge  Street,  a  house 
of  Black  Friars,  which  at  the  dissolution  was  sold  to  Roger  and  Thomas  Barlow.  A  little 
below  the  town,  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  Priory, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Robert  de  Hwlffordd,  the  first  lord  of  Haverfordwest,  for  Black 
Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr.  This  house  appears  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ruins  and 
foundations  of  walls  yet  remaining.  The  church  was  a  large  cruciform  building,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  transepts  measuring  about  ninety 
feet.  The  tower  rose  in  the  middle,  and  was  supported  by  four  pointed  arches.  The  win- 
dows were  lancet-formed,  and  seem  to  have  been  very  handsome. 

The  castle  occupies  a  commanding  eminence  above  the  river,  and  must,  when  perfect, 
have  been  a  large  and  magnificent  structure.  The  keep  is  the  only  portion  that  now 
remains  entire,  and  it  is  itself  a  noble  pile  of  building.     It  has  lately  been  converted  into  a 
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county  gaol.  From  the  castle  a  strong  embattled  wall  once  surrounded  the  town,  in  which 
were  four  gates,  communicating  with  the  principal  thoroughfares.  Three  of  these  were 
standing  a  few  years  ago,  but  have  now  disappeared. 

On  the  route  along  the  great  western  road  towards  Milford,  a  steep  descent  from  Haver- 
fordwest brings  to  Marian's  or  Mawdlen's  Bridge,  near  which  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  where  a  small  religious  establishment  is  thought  to  have  once  existed,  from  which 
the  present  name  of  the  place  was  derived.  A  few  miles  further,  near  the  road,  occurs 
Johnston,  the  property  of  Lord  Kensington.  This  neighbourhood  contains  some  other  gen- 
tlemen's seats,  but  none  of  them  offer  many  attractions  to  the  traveller. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  coast  is  the  little  port  of  Solva,  in  a  deep  valley, 
hemmed  in  by  rocks  ;  its  neat  houses  lie  principally  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale,  forming 
one  street  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  but  scattered  picturesquely,  without  plan  or  order,  on 
the  steep  acclivity  above.  Solva  carries  on  a  small  commercial  intercourse  with  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  coast,  chiefly  with  Milford.  Its  rapid  increase  in  size,  of  late  years,  is  a  sure 
evidence  of  its  prosperity. 

In  this  wild  and  bleak  part  of  the  country,  the  appearance  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  its 
air  of  fallen  magnificence,  surrounded  by  a  poor  and  faded  town,  stands  the  venerable 
cathedral  of  St.  David's,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  group  of  once  splendid  ecclesiastical 
appendages — the  palace  of  its  bishops,  gateways,  colleges,  and  cloisters — all  neglected  and 
decayed,  on  which  dull  time 

"  Feeds  like  slow-fire,  upon  a  hoary  brand." 

The  picture  of  the  past  is  mournful  and  touching — dilapidated  ivied  walls,  void  and  rent 
arches,  rising  abrupt  into  the  sky,  and  many  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  fallen  into 
a  shapeless  heap,  show  the  former  extent  and  splendour  of  that  famous  religious  establish- 
ment, which  attracted  from  afar  to  this  remote  solitude  so  many  royal  and  noble  pilgrims. 
So  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  reign  of  King  Arthur,  the  metropolitan  see  was  removed  by 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales  from  Caerleon  to  this  his  favourite  retirement  in  the  valley  of 
Roses.  From  being  the  retreat  of  a  few  painful  ascetics,  it  became  the  proud  head  of  all 
the  Welsh  churches,  as  well  as  those  of  Hereford  and  Worcester.  Its  bishop  had  five  residences, 
besides  the  splendid  palace  now  in  ruins.  The  sanctity  of  St.  David  rendered  his  shrine 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  two  pilgrimages  to  it  being  reckoned  equivalent  to  one 
to  Rome  ;  and  crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  it,  as  to  similar  places  abroad  at  this  day.  The 
city  dependent  on  this  great  establishment  was  important  and  flourishing :  but  all  this  has 
long  past  away,  and  the  stranger  beholds,  with  a  sensation  of  surprise,  almost  of  melancholy ; 
the  miserable  town  through  which  he  approaches  the  cathedral  and  its  precincts.  There 
are  still,  however,  some  traces  of  former  consequence  ;  the  original  names  of  its  old  streets 
and  lanes  are  preserved,  and  traces  exist  of  the  foundations  of  former  buildings.  The 
modern  "  city,"  without  the  cathedral  precincts,  is  principally  composed  of  the  High-street : 
near  its  western  extremity  stands  an  ancient  cross. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  the  houses  of  the  resident  ecclesiastics,  with  the 
cemetery,  gardens,  &c;  was  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  was 
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entered  by  four  strong  and  handsome  gateways.  The  names  by  which  these  were  severally 
designated  are  still  preserved.  That  on  the  north  was  called  Forth  Bwnning,  Bunning's 
Gate  ;  that  on  the  south,  Forth  Patrick,  Patrick's  Gate ;  that  on  the  east,  Forth  y  Twr, 
the  Tower  Gate ;  and  that  on  the  west,  Forth  Gwyn,  or  the  White  Gate. 

The  east  gate  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  high-street,  and  corresponds  with  its  Welsh 
name,  being  placed  between  two  large  towers.  One  of  these  is  an  octagon,  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  sixty  feet.  The  interior  is  divided  into  stories,  the  apartments  of  which 
were  formerly  used  for  holding  the  consistory  court  of  the  diocese.  The  other  tower,  which 
is  of  a  different  form,  is  thought  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  corporation  of  the  town. 
Over  the  gateway  are  some  apartments  which  connect  the  two  towers  above.  From  this 
spot  a  delightful  view  is  commanded  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cathedral  precincts,  with 
the  interesting  remains  of  the  noble  edifices  by  which  they  were  once  graced.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  that  present  themselves  in  this  prospect  are  the  cathedral,  St.  Mary's 
College,  and  the  Bishop's  palace. 

The  cathedral  is  a  large  Gothic  structure  of  venerable  appearance,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  having  a  lofty  square  tower,  surmounted  by  handsome  pinnacles  at  each  corner, 
rising  from  the  middle,  at  the  intersection  of  the  north  and  south  transepts.  The  common 
entrance  is  through  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  but  the  principal  entrance  is  by  a  grand  door- 
way in  the  west  end,  called  the  bishop's  door,  which  is  used  only  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
There  is  another  doorway  of  Saxon  architecture,  on  the  north  side,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cloisters.  The  interior  comprises  a  nave  and  two  side -aisles,  the  choir  and  chancel.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  a  row  of  handsome  columns,  alternately  round  and 
octagon,  five  in  number,  with  corresponding  pilasters  at  each  end,  supporting  six  elegant 
arches  of  ornamental  Saxon  architecture.  Over  these  is  a  range  of  smaller  Saxon  pillars, 
supporting  other  arches  of  less  dimensions,  reaching  to  the  roof.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave 
is  of  Irish  oak.  It  is  divided  into  square  compartments,  and  is  justly  admired  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  workmanship.  It  is,  however,  evidently  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  entire 
length  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet ;  the  width  of  the 
nave  between  the  pillars  is  thirty-two  feet ;  and  of  the  side-aisles  eighteen  feet. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  a  flight  of  steps  conduct  to  the  choir,  which  is  entered  by 
an  arched  passage  under  the  rood-loft.  The  screen  is  of  irregular  Gothic  architecture,  and 
is  extremely  beautiful.  The  choir  is  placed  immediately  under  the  tower,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  four  large  arches,  three  of  them  Gothic  and  one  Saxon,  but  all  of  them  springing 
from  Saxon  pillars.     The  west  and  south  arches  are  now  walled  up. 

The  organ,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  placed  on  the  rood-loft  under  the  western  arch,  is 
placed  under  the  northern.  The  bishop's  throne  is  near  the  upper  end  of  the  choir,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  and  is  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  stalls,  which  are  twenty-eight  in 
number,  are  placed  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides.  The  floor  is  formed  of  small 
square  tiles  of  variegated  colours,  very  beautifully  arranged.  The  chancel  is  separated  from 
the  choir  by  a  low  screen.  On  the  north  side  is  the  shrine  of  St.  David,  having  four 
recesses  in  which  the  votaries  deposited  their  offerings. 

The  north  transept  was  occupied  by  St.  Andrew's  chapel,  and  the  south  by  the  chanters' 
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chapel.  Behind  the  stalls  in  St.  Andrew's  chapel  is  a  dark  room,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  penitentiary :  in  the  wall  are  small  holes,  designed  probably  to  enable  the 
culprits  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  officiating  priests.  Adjoining  it  on  the  east  is  the  old 
chapter-house,  over  which  is  the  public  school-room.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
chancel  were  formerly  side-aisles,  which  are  now  rootless,  and  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

Beyond  the  chancel,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  elegant  chapel  of  Bishop  Vaughan,  built  by 
that  prelate  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.,  and  exhibiting  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  florid 
Gothic  of  that  period.  Adjoining  this  structure,  and  forming  the  extreme  eastern  end 
of  the  cathedral  buildings,  is  St.  Mary's  chapel,  divested  of  its  roof,  and  rapidly  falling 
into  ruins. 

The  cathedral  is  enriched  by  a  considerable  number  of  ancient  monuments,  several  of 
them  curious  in  their  kind  as  specimens  of  art,  and  rendered  interesting  by  the  celebrity  of 
the  persons  they  commemorate. 

Under  the  fifth  arch  of  the  nave  from  the  west  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Morgan, 
which  had  been  concealed  for  a  century  among  the  pews.  The  tomb  is  enriched  with  his 
arms,  statues  of  the  apostles,  and  an  exquisite  basso  relievo  of  the  Resurrection.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  south  aisle,  under  an  arch  of  singular  construction,  is  the  effigy  of  Geoffrey 
Canton.  Under  the  rood-loft,  covered  with  a  ground  canopy,  are  three  recumbent  effigies. 
The  principal  figure  is  Bishop  Gower.  The  next  is  said  to  be  Chancellor  Stradling,  1539  : 
that  on  the  north  side  of  the  porch  is  Treasurer  John  Lewis,  1541.  The  choir  is  uncom- 
monly lofty,  occupying  the  whole  area  of  the  tower,  which  is  built  upon  immense  arches  of 
various  orders ;  one  is  Norman,  once  open  to  the  nave,  but  now  closed.  The  eye  will  be 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  very  rich  and  elegant  design  of  the  east  window.  The  high 
altar  is  approached  by  a  gradual  ascent.  The  floor  is  paved  with  ornamental  tiles,  and  the 
roof  of  wood  is  painted  and  enriched  with  arms  of  benefactors.  In  this  choir  are  twenty- 
eight  stalls  for  the  dignitaries,  under  the  seats  of  which  is  carved  work,  always  ludicrous, 
sometimes  indelicate.  The  bishop's  throne  stands  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  choir, 
unequalled  in  workmanship,  except  by  that  at  Exeter.  Almost  opposite  is  the  moveable 
pulpit,  standing  upon  a  stone  in  the  pavement.  Beyond  the  screen  separating  the  choir 
from  the  chancel,  and  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  it,  is  an  altar-tomb  (like  Prince 
Arthur's,  at  Worcester)  of  Edmund  Tudor,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by  Queen  Catherine, 
dowager  of  Henry  V.  He  was  buried  at  Grey  Friars,  Caermarthen,  whence  his  remains  were 
removed,  and  the  monument  brought  hither.  On  the  north  side  of  this  tomb  is  the  shrine 
of  St.  David,  of  simple  construction  ;  its  ornaments  consist  of  four  quatrefoil  openings  in  a 
row,  upon  a  plain  tomb.  Upon  the  opposite  side  are  the  effigies  of  Bishops  Anselm  and 
Jorwerth.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  under  plain  recesses,  backed  with  elegant 
wood-work  screens,  are  the  monuments  of  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd,  Prince  of  South  "Wales,  and 
his  son  Rhys  Grug.     Their  effigies  are  in  freestone,  spiritedly  sculptured. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  you  enter  the  quadrangle  of  the  cloisters  by  a  door  opening  from 
without.  The  cloisters  were  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral.  The 
west  cloister  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  free-school  and  library,  it  was  then  removed  to 
the  room  where  the  audit  was  held,  and  lastly  to  the  chapter-house.     The  basement  wall  of 
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the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  College  forms  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters,  from  which,  by  a 
grand  ascent  of  steps  under  and  through  the  first  story  of  a  square  tower,  groined  at  the 
west  end,  there  was  a  fine  entrance  into  the  chapel.  This  collegiate  chantry  was  founded 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Blanch,  his  wife,  and  Bishop  Adam  Hoton,  con- 
jointly ;  being  endowed  by  the  bishop  with  the  advowson  of  several  churches,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  master  and  seven  fellows.  This  college  stood  to  the  north  of  the  cloister, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Alan.  Its  fine  remains  indicate  that  the  structure  once 
ranked  in  the  first  class  of  elegance  and  true  proportion.  The  chapel,  from  east  to  west,  is 
sixty-nine  feet  in  length,  in  breadth  twenty-three  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  height  of  the 
side  walls  forty-five  feet.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  seventy  feet.  The  whole  building 
was  raised  over  a  curious  crypt,  afterwards  converted  into  a  charnel-house,  through  which  a 
rill  of  water  passes.  Opposite  to  this  precinct,  and  divided  by  a  narrow  passage  only,  are 
the  vicar's  grounds. 

The  bishop's  palace,  even  in  decay  a  most  magnificent  pile,  is  situated  to  the  south- 
west of  the  cathedral,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  Alan.  It  seems  to  have  formed 
originally  a  complete  quadrangle,  inclosing  an  area,  or  court,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
square  ;  but  only  two  of  the  sides,  those  fronting  the  south-east  and  south-west,  remain. 
The  principal  entrance  was  by  a  grand  gateway  on  the  north-east,  now  in  ruins,  near  which 
stood  the  porter's  lodge.  The  bishop's  apartments  occupied  the  south-east  side.  The  hall, 
which  is  sixty- seven  feet  long  by  twenty -five  feet  in  width,  was  entered  from  the  court  by 
an  elegant  porch.  At  the  north  end  was  a  large  drawing-room,  and  beyond  this  a  chapel. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  hall  stood  the  kitchen,  which  was  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by 
twenty-eight  feet  in  width.  In  the  middle  stood  a  low  pillar,  from  which  sprang  four  groins, 
which  were  gradually  formed  into  chimneys.  This  curious  work  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins 
The  south-west  side  is  occupied  by  a  noble  apartment,  called  King  John's  Hall,  but  for  what 
reason  so  denominated  is  not  known,  as  the  building  was  not  erected  till  many  years  after 
the  death  of  that  monarch.  This  room  is  ninety-six  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-three  feet 
wide.  The  light  was  admitted  by  lofty  windows  on  each  side,  and  by  a  circular  window  in 
the  east  end,  of  very  singular  and  curious  workmanship.  This  hall  was  entered  from  the 
court  by  an  elegant  porch,  with  an  arched  doorway,  placed  immediately  opposite  the  grand 
gateway.  Above  are  two  recesses  containing  statues  of  Edward  III.  and  his  queen,  now 
in  a  very  disfigured  state.  At  the  north-west  corner  stands  the  chapel,  which  is  entered 
from  the  hall,  and  also  from  the  court  by  a  staircase  and  porch.  The  offices  were  probably 
comprised  in  the  north-west  side  of  the  court,  of  which  there  are,  however,  no  traces  to  be 
seen.     The  parts  of  the  building  that  yet  remain  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

This  truly  august  edifice  owed  its  erection  to  Bishop  Gower,  who  was  elevated  to  the  see 
of  St.  David's  in  the  year  1328,  and  is  a  noble  monument  of  his  taste  and  liberality.  A 
great  part  of  its  external  beauty  is  derived  from  the  open  Gothic  parapet  which  distin- 
guishes this  prelate's  buildings.  The  specimen  here  exhibited  surpasses,  however,  in  light- 
ness and  elegance  those  of  Swansea  Castle  and  Lamphey  Court. 

Fishguard  is  situated  upon  the  north  coast  of  the  county  of  Pembroke,  facing  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  called  Abergwayn,  from  the  port  formed 
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by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Gwayn.  It  bore  the  name  of  Fishgarth  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  Garth  in  Saxon,  and  the  old  language  of  the  law,  signifies  a  wear,  or  dam 
of  water.  To  no  spot  of  equal  extent  in  the  whole  county  has  history  or  tradition  annexed 
fewer  memorable  events  than  to  this  parish  ;  and  consequently,  fewer  relics  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  or  the  antiquary  scarcely  anywhere  occur,  presenting  nothing 
to  the  curious  eye  above  the  dignity  of  a  beacon.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  town  a  place 
called,  in  old  deeds,  Y  Gastell,  which,  from  its  situation  upon  a  small  tongue  of  land  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  might  once  have  been  crowned  with  an  occ  asion 
entrenchment. 

Nature  has  supplied  this  district  with  abundance  of  pure  water.  About  the  year  1781,  a 
fine  spring  was  discovered  in  the  little  dingle  below  the  church,  which  for  a  time  was 
reported  to  have  extraordinary  medical  properties.  It  is,  however,  now  much  neglected,  and 
the  house  which  protected  it  has  fallen  to  decay.  The  air  of  this  place  is  so  remarkably 
salubrious,  that  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  visited  by  an  epidemic  disorder.  Even  in  the  time 
of  the  plague  it  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  destroying  angel ;  for  when  Newport  was  unsafe, 
the  market  was  transferred  to  Fishguard,  where  it  has  remained.  On  this  account  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  during  the  fashion  of  sea-bathing,  Fishguard  has  not  been  selected 
and  preferred,  especially  when  its  commodiousness  for  the  purpose  is  regarded.  The  port 
of  Fishguard  is  almost  the  only  one  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Severn  the  entrance  to  which 
is  bold  and  safe,  not  obstructed  by  shoals  or  shifting  sands,  called  bars.  In  1790,  a  Mr. 
Spence  was  sent  from  the  board  of  Admiralty  to  survey  the  bay  and  harbour,  and  to  make 
an  estimate  of  building  a  pier  there,  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  sail  of  merchant- 
men. The  extent  of  the  bay  from  east  to  west  is  three  miles  ;  from  north  to  south,  one 
mile  and  three-quarters  ;  and  the  general  depth  of  water  is  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet.  The 
quality  of  the  bottom  all  over  the  bay  is  sand  mixed  with  mud,  which  holds  well.  The 
principal  exports  are  oats  and  butter.  The  quantity  of  the  former  that  are  annually  shipped 
is  about  thirty-six  thousand  Winchesters,  and  of  the  latter,  one  thousand  casks,  weighing 
seventy-four  pounds  each.  In  this  and  the  adjoining  parish  are  extensive  quarries  of  an 
excellent  slate.  The  imports  are  shop  goods  from  Bristol,  culm,  coal,  lime,  and  timber. 
The  principal  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  coal  from  the 
coast  of  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Milford  to  Ireland.  The  Liverpool  fishers,  who 
sometimes  come  here,  and  return  laden  with  turbot,  john-dory,  and  other  fish,  say  that  this 
bay  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  for  its  fishing  banks,  to  any  place  from  Scotland  to  the  Land's 
End.  The  inhabitants  are  totally  regardless  of  this  advantage.  Fishguard  is  the  intended 
Western  terminus  of  the  South  Wales  Railway. 

Fishguard  may  be  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The  upper,  situated  upon  a 
considerable  eminence  above  the  harbour,  contains  the  church,  market-place,  principal  shops, 
inns,  &c  ;  the  lower,  the  natural  appendage  to  the  port,  occupies  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  following  its  course,  partly  in  a  single  and  partly  in  a  double  row  of  buildings,  of  a 
considerable  length,  extending  from  south  to  north,  and  bounded  by  the  pier,  possesses  all 
the  advantages  of  situation,  with  respect  to  trade,  and  continues  to  increase.  The  church 
is  a  mean  structure,  without  tower  or  spire,  containing  no  dignified  memorials  of  the  dead. 
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In  the  yard  there  is  a  rude  stone  pitched  upon  one  end,  and  inscribed  "miserere  met," 
without  a  name.  A  few  yards  from  the  north-east  wall  there  is  a  most  remarkable  echo, 
very  distinct  and  full.  The  church  was  once  part  of  the  possessions  of  St.  DogmaeFs 
Priory,  but  granted  away,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  a  vicarage  of  such  small  value  as  to  have  been  an  object  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  The 
Baptists  have  a  large  meeting-house  in  this  town,  and  the  Methodists  have  another. 

Goodwich  Beach  was  for  ages  unmarked  by  any  singular  event,  till  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
February,  1797,  when  three  large  vessels  were  discovered  standing  in  from  the  Channel, 
and  nearing  the  rocky  coast  of  Llanwnda,  which  were  supposed  to  be  Liverpool  merchant- 
men becalmed,  and  coming  to  anchor  to  wait  the  return  of  the  tide  or  a  brisker  gale  ;  but 
on  their  approaching  nearer,  a  most  serious  alarm  was  excited.  Boats  were  seen  putting 
off  from  their  sides,  full  of  men,  followed  by  others  that  were  manned,  and  in  such  rapid 
succession  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  an  enemy.  They  proceeded  to  disembark, 
rolling  the  casks  of  ammunition  up  a  precipitous  steep,  a  task  so  herculean  as  almost  to 
exceed  credibility.  The  night  being  dark,  their  numbers  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  deserted  their  houses,  and  taking  refuge  among  rock  and  furze, 
waited  within  sight  of  their  dwellings,  expecting  to  see  them  ravaged  and  burnt.  The 
townsmen  of  Fishguard  caught  the  general  panic,  and  rapidly  removed  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  the  valuable  part  of  their  property.  The  first  impulse  of  the  invading  crew 
was  the  satiating  of  hunger  ;  the  fields  were  occupied  in  the  business  of  cookery,  and  the 
order  of  the  night  was  plunder  !  Gluttony  was  followed  by  intoxication.  A  wreck  of  wine 
had  occurred  a  few  days  before,  and  every  cottage  was  supplied  with  a  cask  of  it.  The 
intemperate  use  of  this  article  raised  the  men  above  the  control  of  discipline  and  rendered 
even  the  officers  negligent  of  command.  The  number  of  these  invaders  was  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred,  who,  after  a  few  days  of  inebriety,  surrendered  to  a  force  of  six 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  composed  of  the  yeomanry,  fencibles,  and  militia  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Valley  of  the  Tivy,  from  its  Source  in  Llyn  Tivy,  to  its  Mouth  below  Cardigan. 

it  Tivy  is  the  principal  river  in  Cardiganshire,  which  it  intersects  in  its  entire  length. 
Unlike  many  streams  of  mountain  origin,  which  near  their  source  are  characterized  by  a 
romantic  wildness,  which  is  lost  as  they  descend  to  the  Lowlands,  the  Tivy  displays  the 
chief  beauties  of  its  course  not  far  from  its  mouth,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  or 
shapeless  than  the  mountain  country  in  which  it  rises — "horrible/'  as  old  Leland  gra- 
phically describes  it,  "with  the  sighte  of  bare  stones."  Its  source  is  Llyn  Tivy,  the  largest 
of  a  group  of  seven  lakes,  in  a  wild  solitude,  about  two  miles  north-east  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  which  is  the  first  object  of  interest  on  its  course.  Very  little  now 
remains  of  this  once-famous  retreat  of  monastic  piety  and  learning,  whose  monks  were  the 
historians  of  their  rude  times.  It  was  founded  in  1164,  by  Rhys,  son  of  Gryffith  ap  Rhys, 
Prince  of  South  Wales.  Hence  to  the  little  town  of  Tregaron,  the  country  is  equally  un- 
interesting. Below  Tregaron,  the  romantic  Berwyn  falls  into  the  Tivy.  Llanio,  three 
miles  distant  on  the  road  to  Lampeter,  is  the  Roman  Loventium,  of  which  there  are  some 
relics.  A  little  lower  down,  the  Brevi  adds  its  tributary  stream,  after  a  brief  course  past 
the  Llandewy  Brevi,  famous  for  the  convocation  summoned  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Pe- 
lagianism,  which  was  attended  by  St.  David.  An  old  stone  pillar  near  the  church,  called 
"  David's  Staff/'  is  an  interesting  traditional  relic  of  this  event.  The  scenery  still  con- 
tinues poor  to  Lampeter.  This  is  a  truly  primitive  part  of  the  country :  vast  tracts  are 
half  uncultivated,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  rude,  and  everything  has  a  remote  and 
neglected  look  with  it. 

At  Lampeter,  although  there  are  a  few  ancient  vestiges  which  indicate  that  it  was  once 
a  place  of  greater  importance  than  at  present,  nothing  now  challenges  attention  except 
the  college  of  St.  David's,  for  candidates  for  the  church  of  England,  who  are  unable  to 
incur  the  heavy  expenses  of  an  university  education.  It  is  an  institution  well  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  a  poor  country.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  Bishop  Burgess  in  1822,  and 
completed  in  1827.  One-third  of  the  expense  was  contributed  by  George  IV.  and  the 
government ;  the  rest  collected  in  the  diocese.  The  whole  expense  of  a  student  here  need 
not  exceed  about  fifty  guineas  per  annum.  The  late  Dr.  Rees,  Professor  of  Welsh  in  this 
college,  was  a  man  of  considerable  antiquarian  acquirements. 

The  dull  uninteresting  character  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tivy,  now  begins  to  be  ex- 
changed for  some  exquisite  scenery,  particularly  about  Llandyfsil  and  the  prettily  situated 
town  of  Newcastle  Emlyn. 
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Some  of  the  houses  of  this  town  are  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge  ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  town  lies 
in  Carmarthenshire. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  place  was  Dinas  Emlin,  or  the  city  of  Emlin  ;  derived,  Mr, 
Llwyd  conjectures,  in  his  communications  to  Gibson's  edition  of  Camden,  from  Emilianus, 
some  Roman  settler  in  this  county.  It  was  called  New  Castle,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
fortress  being  rebuilt  by  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  who  made  it  one  of  his  residences.  On  the 
attainder  of  Rhys  ap  Gruffydd,  Sir  Rhys's  grandson,  this  property  was  given  by  the  crown 
to  the  Vaughans  of  Golden  Grove,  of  which  house  Richard  Vaughan  was  created,  in  the 
nineteenth  of  Charles  I.,  Earl  of  Carberry  in  Ireland,  and  Baron  Emlyn. 

The  sportive  course  of  the  Tivy  at  this  place,  with  the  appearance  of  the  castle,  equally 
picturesque  in  its  situation  and  in  the  disposition  of  its  fragments,  are  about  the  most 
beautiful  freaks  of  nature.  The  Tivy  enters  the  valley  from  the  north-east,  and  flows  in  a 
straight  line  till  it  arrives  nearly  underneath  the  castle  ;  it  then  takes  a  sudden  turn  ;  and 
instead  of  winding  immediately  about  the  foot  of  the  hill,  darts  back  again  for  a  consider 
able  way,  in  a  course  parallel  with  its  first  channel,  and  close  by  it.  It  then  sweeps  round 
majestically  in  front,  having  a  long  and  very  beautiful  meadow  between  it  and  the  castle, 
and  comes  down  again  on  the  opposite  side,  with  features  of  a  different  character.  Here  its 
bed  becomes  impeded  by  rocks,  through  which  it  furrows  a  deep,  tortuous,  and  noisy  course, 
and  rolls  with  much  impetuosity  under  the  venerable  bridge. 

The  decayed  grandeur  of  the  fortress,  standing  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
greatly  heightens  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1215,  Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth  won  the  original  castle,  which  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  resigned,  dividing  the  principality  of  South  Wales  equitably  between  its  rival 
princes.  The  present  structure  was  garrisoned  for  the  royalists,  in  the  civil  wars  of  King 
Charles  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  has  entirely  disappeared  ; 
but  it  has  fallen  away  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  what  remains  the  more  picturesque. 
The  approach  from  the  town  is  particularly  fine.  The  arched  gateway,  about  fourteen  feet 
high,  supported  by  two  octagonal  towers,  exhibits  the  romantic  character  of  the  country 
beyond  to  singular  advantage.  This  fragment  stands  alone,  in  front  of  the  river,  and  has 
an  air  of  uncommon  lightness,  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed. 

At  Kenarth,  a  few  miles  below  Newcastle-in-Emlyn,  is  a  beautiful  salmon-leap,  and  here 
the  scenery  attains  perhaps  its  greatest  beauty.  The  whole  of  the  river,  which  is  here  of 
considerable  width,  throws  itself  in  one  unbroken  sheet  from  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet, 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  runs  across  its  channel.  The  salmon,  when  they  ascend  the  river 
to  deposit  their  spawn,  are  obliged  to  leap  this  barrier  against  the  stream,  which  they 
frequently  find  a  difficult  and  dangerous  labour,  many  being  severely  bruised  and  injured  in 
the  attempt. 

The  salmon  of  this  river  is  esteemed  peculiarly  fine.  Large  quantities  are  dried  every 
year,  and  exported  to  London,  and  other  English  markets.  Giraldus,  in  his  account  of  the 
Tivy,  states  that  it  was,  in  his  time,  inhabited  by  the  beaver.  This  curious  animal  is  now 
unknown  in  this  country.     Its  total  disappearance  from  the  island,  has  led  many  to  suppose 
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that  this  author  must  have  been  misinformed,  and  that  the  animal  which  was  taken  to  be 
the  beaver,  was  the  otter.  But  the  beaver  is  particularly  specified  in  the  laws  of  Howel 
Pda,  under  the  descriptive  term  Llostlydan,  or  broad-tail,  and  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  otter,  which  is  called  Dyfrgi,  or  water-dog  ;  for  in  this  code  the  skin  of  the  latter 
is  valued  at  eightpence  only,  while  that  of  the  former  is  rated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pence. 

The  fishermen  on  this,  and  some  of  the  other  rivers  of  Wales,  use  a  boat  of  a  singular 
construction,  called  in  Welsh,  corwg,  and  anglicised  coracle,  which  is  probably  coeval 
with  the  earliest  population  of  the  island.  The  form  of  this  vessel  is  nearly  oval,  flattened 
at  one  end  like  the  keel  of  a  common  boat ;  its  length  is  usually  from  five  to  six  feet,  and 
its  breadth  about  four  feet.  The  frame  is  formed  of  split  rods,  which  are  plaited  like  basket- 
work  ;  these  are  afterwards  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  raw  hide,  or  more  commonly  with 
strong  coarse  flannel,  which  is  rendered  water-tight  by  a  thick  coating  of  pitch  and  tar. 
A  narrow  board  is  fastened  across  the  middle  :  when  on  the  water,  this  forms  the  fisher- 
man's seat,  whence,  with  his  paddle,  he  directs  his  bark  at  pleasure.  They  are  not 
adapted  to  carry  more  than  one  person  conveniently.  When  proceeding  to  their  work,  or 
returning,  the  men  fasten  these  vessels  on  their  backs,  by  means  of  a  leathern  strap 
attached  to  the  seat,  which  they  pass  round  their  bodies.  Their  appearance,  when  thus 
equipped,  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  large  tortoise  walking  on  its  hind  legs. 
Their  usual  weight  may  be  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  but  according  to  an  old  Welsh 
adage,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  they  should  form  as  heavy  a  load  as  the  individual 
could  carry,  before  they  would  bear  him  on  the  water.  Csesar  found  them  among  the 
Britons  at  the  time  of  his  invasion,  and  afterwards,  in  his  war  against  Pompey,  adopted 
them  on  an  emergency  to  convey  his  troops  across  the  Segre,  after  his  bridges  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  floods. 

The  banks  of  the  river  now  assume  its  boldest  character.  In  order  to  follow  its  wind- 
ings through  this,  the  finest  part  of  its  course,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  river  at  Lechtryd, 
up  to  which  place  the  river  is  navigable  for  barges.  The  lofty  hanging  woods  of  Castle 
Maelgwyn,  the  seat  of  Abel  Lewis  Gower,  Esq.,  form  a  noble  introduction  to  the  majestic 
river  scene,  where  Kilgerran  Castle,  on  its  lofty  crag,  bursts  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
through  a  romantic  avenue  of  wood  and  rock. 

"  The  beautiful  scenery  around  this  castle/'  says  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  "  stands  unequalled 
in  South  Wales,  and  can  only  be  rivalled  by  that  of  Conway  in  North  Wales  ;  but  it  must 
be  visited  by  water,  down  the  river,  not  by  land.  The  first  view  we  catch  of  the  castle,  at  a 
distance,  between  a  perspective  range  of  well-wooded  hills,  is  very  striking ;  and  what,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  it  may  lose  in  picturesque  beauty,  it  certainly  gains  in  grandeur :  the 
proud  walls  of  a  large  castle  appear  towering  full  in  front ;  the  hill  on  which  they  stand  is 
rather  destitute  of  wood,  but  boldly  broken  with  projecting  rocks,  and  perhaps  the  general 
effect  of  the  landscape  may  not  lose  by  this  contrast  to  the  rich  surrounding  scenery  of 
wood." 

The  position  of  Kilgerran  Castle  is  nearly  self-defended  on  all  sides  ;  but  on  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  projecting  rock  with  the  main  land,  two  ponderous  round  towers  seem 
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to  have  formerly  defied  the  assault  of  war,  as  they  now  do  that  of  pilfering  dilapidation. 
The  broken  walls,  watch-towers,  and  apartments  which  compose  the  minor  parts  of  this 
fortress,  bespeak  that  it  has  been  of  no  great  extent,  nor  highly  ornamented  ;  yet  the  scat- 
tered relics,  variously  interwoven  with  ivy,  offer  an  appearance  from  most  points  of  view 
highly  imposing  and  grand.  It  had  once  another  ballium  or  ward,  flanked  with  bastions, 
the  foundation  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced.  The  inner  ward  is  extensive,  involving  the 
keep  and  state  apartments.  The  surrounding  avenues  leading  from  the  village  to  the  castle 
are  called  Pumporth,  the  five  gates  there  having  formed  that  number  of  entrances,  besides 
a  sallyport  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  cape  it  occupies.  The  foundation  of  the  castle 
is  uncertain,  and  the  styles  of  different  ages  appear  throughout  the  building.  According  to 
Carradoc,  this  fortress  was  erected  about  the  year  1223,  when  Marshall,  Earl  of  Striguil, 
(Chepstow,)  vanquished  the  Welsh  under  their  prince  Gryffydd,  and  gained  an  undisputed 
footing  in  these  parts. 

The  little  straggling  village  of  Kilgerran,  very  ancient,  and  governed  by  a  portreeve  and 
bailiff,  crouches  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill,  a  little  old-world  nest  of  farmers  and  fisher- 
men. The  church,  now  half-a-mile  from  the  town,  is  said  to  have  stood  formerly  in 
its  centre. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilgerran,  Mr.  Fenton  engaged,  in  company  with  John 
Hammet,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Maelgwn,  to  make  a  visit  to  the  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  some  of  the  ancient  sepulchres.  Mr.  Hammet  having  employed  a  number  of 
labourers,  they,  with  a  sumpter  cart,  set  out  with  their  directors.  Vrenny-vawr,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Pembrokeshire  hills,  was  destined  for  the  scene  of  demolition.  The  tumulus 
on  which  the  attack  was  made  occurred  the  first  after  the  mid-acclivity  of  the  mountain  had 
been  gained.  Its  dimensions  might  be  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight  feet  eight 
inches  high.  A  large  section  was  made,  and  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  marks  of  cre- 
mation appeared.  At  two  feet  and  a  half  further,  several  flat  stones  were  tiled  one  over  the 
other,  and  underneath  was  a  receptacle  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common  country  oven, 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  two  in  depth  ;  being  opened,  it  was  found  full  of  water  ;  there  was 
a  coarse  flag  at  bottom,  and  similar  stones  formed  the  sides.  After  lading  out  the  water, 
fragments  appeared  of  a  large  urn  of  very  rude  pottery,  and  half-burnt  bones,  intermixed 
with  a  thick  black  sediment,  apparently  decomposed  charcoal.  This  substance  was  carefully 
searched  expecting  that  it  contained  beads,  amulets,  bone  utensils,  arrow-heads,  or  other 
relics,  which  generally  accompany  such  interments  upon  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  discovered.  Two  other  tumuli  nearer  the  summit  were  intersected,  but  no 
discovery  made  ;  they  seemed  to  have  been  ransacked  before.  The  monarch  barrow  upon 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  just  mentioned ;  it  had 
moreover  been  converted  into  a  beacon. 

A  wide  reach  now  opens,  dotted  with  patches  of  uncovered  marsh,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  appear  the  bridge  and  town  of  Cardigan. 

Cardigan,  the  metropolis  of  the  county,  called  in  Welsh,  Aberteivi,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  Tivy,  a  few  miles  above 
it  junction  with  the  sea.     Its  appearance,  from  the  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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is,  upon  the  whole,  prepossessing ;  nor  will  its  interior  aspect,  when  entered,  notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  small  and  indifferent  houses  to  be  found  in  all  the  streets, 
altogether  disappoint  the  traveller  whose  expectations  have  not  been  too  extravagantly 
excited.  It  contains  several  good  private  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by  respectable  and 
opulent  families. 

The  Town-hall,  where  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  is  a 
handsome  modern  edifice,  built  in  the  year  1764.  In  the  year  1793,  a  new  county 
gaol  was  erected  here  by  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect :  it  is  in  all  respects  a  very  excellent 
structure,  well-adapted  for  its  purpose.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  noticed 
a  free  grammar-school,  endowed  by  Lady  Letitia  Cornwallis,  of  Abermarlais,  in  Carmar- 
thenshire. 

A  handsome  stone  bridge  thrown  across  the  Tivy  forms  a  convenient  communication 
with  Pembrokeshire.  Cardigan  is  divided  into  two  principal  streets  ;  one  of  considerable 
width,  leading  in  nearly  a  direct  line  from  the  bridge  into  the  country,  towards  Tremaen, 
&c.  ;  the  other  ascending  parallel  with  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Llechryd  and 
Lampeter. 

There  is  here  no  manufactory  for  the  employment  of  the  poor;  but  a  considerable 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  several  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  spring-tides 
there  is  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet  water  over  Cardigan  Bar  ;  but  the  ships  employed  here 
are  mostly  small,  the  largest  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  here  on  the  13th  of  February,  the  5th  of  April,  the  8th  of 
September,  and  the  19th  of  December,  in  each  year. 

Cardigan  is  a  borough  town.  It  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  I.  ;  its  privileges  were 
admitted  and  confirmed  in  several  charters  granted  by  subsequent  monarchs,  till  they  were 
finally  settled  by  the  charter  under  which  the  corporation  now  acts,  which  was  enrolled  on 
the  18th  of  September,  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII.  By  this  deed  it  is  provided 
that  the  town  shall  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  a  coroner,  to  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  burgesses  on  the  Monday  following  the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 

The  church  is  a  venerable  and  substantial  building,  with  a  handsome  square  tower 
at  the  western  end.  The  interior  consists  of  a  spacious  nave,  with  an  elegant  chancel  of 
considerably  older  date  than  the  body  of  the  church.  It  contains  no  monuments  of  conse- 
quence. 

Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  stood  the  priory.  This  appears  to  have  been  but  a 
small  establishment,  dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  Its  revenues  were 
at  the  dissolution  rated  at  £32  per  annum,  but  only  £13  4s.  9d.  clear ;  they  were 
granted,  with  the  other  endowments  of  the  parent  institution,  in  the  twenty-ninth  of 
Henry  VIIL,  to  Bisham  Abbey,  and,  in  the  thirty-first  of  the  same  reign,  to  William 
Cavendish.  An  elegant  modern  mansion,  occupied  by  the  Rev.  James  Miles,  at  present 
occupies  the  site  of  this  house. 

A  little  below  Cardigan  are  the  trifling  remains  of  St.  Dogmael's  Priory,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  few  fine  specimens  of  arches  and  ornamental  mouldings  in  the  remnant  of 
the  choir,  as  well  as  foundations  and  other  fragments  of  buildings,  was  an  extensive  and 
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splendid  establishment.  The  refectory  is  a  curious  structure,  now  used  as  a  barn.  It  was 
once  lighted  by  handsome  end  and  side  windows  of  fine  tracery.  The  original  foundation 
of  this  house  is  ascribed  to  Martin  dc  Tours,  the  conqueror  and  first  lord  of  Cemaes  of  the 
Norman  line.  But  his  son  Robert  Martin,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  was  its  chief 
benefactor,  its  principal  endowments  being  his  gift.  At  the  dissolution  its  annual  revenues 
were  valued  at  £96.  Os.  2d.  in  the  whole,  or  i?87.  8s.  6d.  clear,  and  were  granted 
35  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Bradshaw.  The  Welsh  name  of  this  place  is  Llandydoch,  and  it 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Welsh  annals,  some  of  the  Welsh  princes  having  had  a  seat  here. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  St.  DogmaeFs  was  deemed  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  portreve, 
and  had  one  hundred  and  five  houses.  The  place  is  now  a  little  fishing  village,  charmingly 
situated.  Below  St.  DogniaePs,  the  Tivy  opens  into  an  estuary,  flanked  by  Cardigan 
Head  and  Cardigan  Island,  and  at  its  mouth  is  some  bold  scenery  of  rocks  and  caverns, 
and  a  fine  sea  view  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Cardigan  Bay. 

Cardigan  Castle  occupied  a  commanding,  though  not  a  very  elevated,  situation  close  to 
the  river,  above  the  present  bridge.  Its  original  extent  may  be  traced  without  much  diffi- 
culty. It  does  not  appear  to  have  covered  at  any  time  a  very  large  space  of  ground,  but 
was,  evidently,  a  place  of  great  strength.  In  Speed's  map  (a.d.  1610)  there  is  an  Ichno- 
graphy  of  the  town  of  Cardigan,  including  a  plan  of  the  castle.  From  this  it  appears  to 
have  comprised  a  quadrangular  area  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall,  defended  by  four  or  five  (for 
it  is  not  clear  which)  square  towers,  with  a  large  round  tower  in  the  inside.  In  this  print 
the  town  wall  is  also  laid  down.  It  extended,  on  the  eastern  side,  from  the  castle  nearly 
due  north  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Broad  Street ;  it  then  took  a  westerly  direction  as  far  as 
the  brook,  which  it  followed  till  it  reached  the  Tivy :  here  it  turned  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  castle  wall  just  below  the  bridge.     The  north-east  angle  was  defended  by  a  tower. 

History  is  silent  as  to  the  time  when  the  castle  was  first  erected,  but  the  date  may  with 
much  probability  be  fixed  about  the  year  1092,  when  the  Roman  lords  were  let  loose  on  the 
principality,  and  began  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  possessions  they  had  wrested  from  the 
native  proprietors.  In  1093,  Cadogan  ab  Bleddyn,  having  expelled  the  invaders,  obtained 
possession  of  this  fortress  and  retained  it  for  several  years.  Here  he  gave,  in  1107, 
a  splendid  festival.  A  similar  entertainment  was  given  here  in  the  year  1177,  by 
Prince  Rhys. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  sustained  a 
regular  siege,  but  at  last  surrendered  to  the  parliament  forces  under  General  Langhorne. 
From  the  following  official  report  *  of  this  event,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  won  without 
a  severe  struggle. 

"  A  Letter  sent  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  Captain  Richard 
Swanley  : 

"  Right  Honourable, — Since  my  last  of  the  20th  November  by  Captain  Green  of  the 

Dogger  boat,  Major-General  Langhorne  keeping  the  field  with  such  forces,  as  the  indigency 

of  the  county  gave  a  possibility  of  subsistence.     Pretending  for  Caermarthen,  lying  still, 

*  "  A  Letter  from  Captain  Richard  Swanley  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick."  Pub- 
lished by  authority  :  London,  printed  for  John  Thomas,  1G45. 
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working  by  double  policy,  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cardiganshire  to  the 
state,  and  the  force  of  Caermarthen  with  their  adherents  into  the  said  town  for  their  defence 
and  the  indemnity  of  their  adjacent  garrisons,  opportunely  rise  and  advanced  him  his 
quarters  to  the  town  of  Cardigan,  where  the  country  formerly  invited  made  a  party  to 
complete  the  design  in  agitation  (and  the  town  faced  the  distance)  willingly  surrendered 
and  complied.  The  castle  being  a  considerable  place,  ably  manned,  having  the  ordnance  of 
the  Convent  frigate,  there  shipwrecked,  most  obstinately  held  out,  until  a  semi-culverine  of 
brass,  belonging  to  the  Leopard,  was  mounted  and  played  three  days  upon  them,  forcing  a 
breach,  which  was  gallantly  entered  and  made  good  by  our  party,  and  the  castle  stormed, 
wherein  were  100  commanders  and  soldiers,  with  their  arms,  and  good  plunder,  not  forgetting 
the  Convent's  ordnance,  returned  by  Divine  Providence,  and  works  of  mercy  in  a  commander, 
adding  honour  to  acts  of  chivalry — invited  the  General  to  give  the  Steward  life,  who  con- 
temned quarter.  The  town  and  castle  reduced,  and  the  country  in  the  major  part  as 
conceived,  well  affected. 

"  Our  army  are  advancing  toward  Newcastle,  the  enemy's  next  garrison,  which,  as  con- 
ceived, will  be  slighted  or  acquitted  by  the  enemy,  and  that  country  be  brought  to  a  right 
understanding  of  their  duties,  and  parliamentary,  just,  and  honourable  proceedings.  To 
God  be  rendered  the  due  praises  of  his  mercies/'' 

The  peninsula  of  Dinas  is  one  large  farm,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  slight  agger  of  earth  running  across  it.  The  extreme 
cape,  or  ness,  which  presents  its  bold  front  to  the  ocean,  is  a  cliff  of  tremendous  height,  the 
ground  of  the  whole  peninsula  falling  from  it  in  rather  an  inclined  plane.  The  soil  produces 
excellent  crops  of  corn  ;  the  vegetation  is  quick,  the  harvest  early.  The  top  of  Carn  Englyn 
affords  a  charming  prospect  of  the  Bays  of  Newport  and  Fishguard,  the  vale  of  Nefern  on 
one  side,  and  the  vale  of  Gwayn  on  the  other.  It  bears  marks  of  early  habitation  and  en- 
closures. George  Owen  says,  "  The  high  sharpe  rocke  over  Newport,  called  Carn  Englyn, 
supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  take  its  appellative  from  a  cawr  or  giant  of  that  name,  is  a  very 
steepe  and  stony  mountaine,  having  the  toppe  thereof  sharp,  and  all  rockes  showing  from  the 
east  and  by  north,  like  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  Greek  omega  O.  The  pasture  of  this 
mountaine  was  given  in  common  by  Nicholaus  filius  Martini,  then  Lord  of  Kernes,  to  the 
burgesses  of  his  town  of  Newport,  which  they  enjoy  to  this  day,  with  divers  other  freedomes 
and  liberties  to  them  granted  by  divers  charters  yet  extant  and  faire,  sealed  with  his  seale 
of  the  armes  of  the  said  lordshipp  of  Kernes,  but  all  of  that  antiquity  that  they  are  sans 
date.  This  mountaine  is  several  miles  in  circuit,  and  surmounteth  all  other  for  good  sheep 
pasture,  both  for  fatting  and  soundness,  and  especially  commodiouse  in  this,  that  noe  snowe 
stayeth  on  it,  by  reason  of  the  neernes  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  watered  with  fine  and  cleare 
springs.  Frenny-fawr,  the  first  and  most  easterly  point  of  the  long  Presselly  line,  and  this 
the  last  and  most  west,  Carn  Englyn,  stand  as  captaine  and  lieutenant,  the  one  leading  the 
vanne-garde,  the  other  following  the  rere-warde,  among  whom  Cwm  Cerwyn  being  neere 
middway  between  them,  may  well,  for  his  high  stature  overlooking  the  rest,  clayme  the  place 
of  standard  bearer." 
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Near  these  parts  Mr.  Fenton  came  to  a  singular  cluster  of  cistvaens,  which  he  had  prepared 
to  ransack.  The  group  consisted  of  five,  ranged  round  an  overturned  cromlech.  "  Having 
removed,"  says  he,  "  the  lid  stones  of  these  cists,  and  digging  down  about  a  foot,  through 
fine  mould,  I  came  to  charcoal,  and  soon  after  discovered  urns  of  the  rudest  pottery,  some 
particles  of  bones,  and  a  quantity  of  black  sea  pebbles.  I  opened  them  all,  and  with  a 
very  trifling  variation  of  their  contents,  found  them  of  the  same  character."  The  result  of 
Mr.  Fenton's  overthrow  of  cistvaens  and  cromlechs  is,  that  the  former  are  decidedly 
sepulchral ;  but  respecting  the  latter  he  does  not  hazard  a  conjecture.  The  farm  near  this 
place  is  called  the  Forest,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tract  was  once  covered  with  trees. 

The  town  of  Newport,  which  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Cemaes,  appears  to  have  had 
several  streets,  one  intersecting  the  other  at  right-angles,  and  their  names  indicate  that  it 
has  been  a  considerable  place.  It  is  now  mean  ;  the  houses  scattered ; — a  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  once  was.  At  a  distance  its  appearance  is  more  favourable.  The  place  is  inter- 
spersed with  trees  :  the  venerable  ruins  of  its  castle  and  a  respectable  looking  church  form 
an  aggregate  of  some  interest.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  town  of 
Newport  was  very  populous,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  woollen  manufactory  ;  but  owing  to 
a  great  mortality,  which  dealt  out  desolation,  it  fell  to  ruin  ;  even  its  market  was  discon- 
tinued. Fishguard  became  a  refuge  from  the  contagion  ;  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  other  advantages,  have  caused  that  place  to  preserve  a  superiority.  The  harbour 
is  small,  and  a  bar  of  sand,  one  mile  out,  is  passable  only  at  high- water.  It  has  one  fair, 
on  July  27.  The  market,  on  Saturdays,  has  been  revived,  and  the  town  of  late  has  begun 
to  reassume  an  increasing  trade,  and  the  chasms  in  its  streets  are  being  filled  up  with  build- 
ings. The  castle  stands  upon  a  knoll  above  the  town,  at  the  extremity  of  its  principal 
street.  The  grand  entrance  was  by  a  gateway  between  two  large  bastions,  facing  the  north  ; 
within  it  was  another  with  a  portcullis.  The  area  of  the  castle,  nearly  round,  was  about 
fifty  paces  in  diameter,  encompassed  with  a  deep  moat.  At  the  west  end  are  the  remains  of 
a  magnificent  bastion,  and  two  other  large  ones  to  the  south  and  south-east.  The  principal 
rooms  probably  occupied  the  south-east  portion  of  the  buildings.  The  mountain  of  Cam 
Englyn  rises  boldly  behind  it,  and  the  bay,  bounded  by  the  headlands  of  Dinas  and  Ceibwr, 
opens  beautifully  in  front.  The  church  is  a  cruciform  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel? 
and  cross-aisles,  roofed  with  old  oak.  On  the  south  side  of  the  belfry  there  is  an  elegant 
niche  for  holy-water,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  porch  the  ruins  of  a  detached 
building,  said  to  have  been  the  record-  office  of  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the  nave  issuing 
from  the  roof  on  the  outside,  is  a  richly-wrought  spire  for  a  bell.     It  is  a  discharged  rectory. 

There  are  in  this  neighbourhood  a  great  number  of  Druidical  remains.  The  principal  is 
a  very  remarkable  cromlech  standing  near  Pentre  Evan.  The  incumbent  stone  is  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide,  and  is  supported  by  three  upright  stones,  rising  at  one  end  to 
the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  at  the  other  to  seven,  and  exhibiting  altogether  a  very  singular 
and  interesting  appearance.  This  is  deemed  one  of  the  largest  monuments  of  this  class  in 
the  kingdom :  the  covering  stone  is  not  however  so  large  as  those  near  Dyffrin  in  Glamor- 
ganshire already  described.  There  is  another  very  fine  cromlech  between  Newport  and  the 
sea  called  Llech  y  drybed. 
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Henllys,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  has  now  given  way  to  a  farm-house,  was  for- 
merly the  manor-house  of  the  lords  of  Cemaes,  after  Newport  Castle  had  been  abandoned  as 
a  residence. 

Further  on  lies  the  village  of  Nevern,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  This  was  anciently  a  borough  town,  but  lost  its  consequence  on  the  creation 
of  Newport.  The  church  is  a  venerable  pile  of  building,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  very  curious  British  cross,  noticed  in  Camden,  richly  deco- 
rated with  knots  and  fretwork,  not  unlike  the  cross  near  Carew.  The  stone  is  thirteen  feet 
high,  two  feet  broad,  and  eighteen  inches  thick. 

On  the  hill  above  the  church  are  some  remains  of  a  fortress,  once  of  great  strength,  called 
Llanhyfer  Castle.  Powell,  in  his  "  Annotations  on  Giraldus/'  erroneously  confounds  this 
castle  with  Newport,  its  more  modern  neighbour. 

Near  this  place  is  Treluffan,  or  Toad- Town,  so  named  probably  from  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Giraldus,  as  having  occurred  in  his  time : — "  A  young  man,  native  of  this 
country,  during  a  severe  illness  suffered  as  violent  a  persecution  from  toads  as  if  the  reptiles 
of  the  whole  province  had  come  to  him  by  agreement :  and  though  destroyed  by  his  nurses 
and  friends,  they  increased  again  on  all  sides  in  infinite  numbers,  like  hydras'  heads ;  his 
attendants  being  wearied  out,  he  was  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  bag,  into  a  high  tree  stripped 
of  its  leaves  and  shred ;  nor  was  he  there  secure  from  his  venomous  enemies,  for  they  crept 
up  the  tree  in  great  numbers,  and  consumed  him  even  to  the  very  bones/'* 

On  a  chimney-piece  here,  is  the  figure  of  a  toad  sculptured  in  marble,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Italy,  and  designed,  perhaps,  to  commemorate  this  singular  event,  or  tradi- 
tionary report. 


Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway — Flint — Holywell — St.  Asaph — Rhyl — Vale  of  Clwydd — Conway — 
Menai  Tubular  Bridge — Bangor — Holyhead. 

((iblJTS  chapter,  although  belonging  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  has  been 
unavoidably  deferred  until  the  completion  of  the  great  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits  enabled  us  to  draw  it  up.  The  route  from  Chester  to  Holyhead  forming, 
as  it  does,  the  most  direct  communication  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  passing 
through  a  country  abounding  in  natural  obstructions,  has  given  rise  to  a  magnificent 
display  of  engineering  skill — in  the  first  place,  by  the  formation  of  a  mail-coach  road 
by  Telford,  and  secondly,  by  that  of  a  railway  running  parallel  with  it,  and  which, 
whether  we  regard  the  long  galleries  pierced  through  tremendous  precipices,  or 
the  astonishing  bridges  reared  over  the  Conway  river  and  the  Menai  Straits,  may 
justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  modern  science,  and  as  destined 
to  confer  a  lasting  renown  upon  the  name  of  Stephenson. 

The  ancient  city  of  Chester,  with  its  Cathedral,  its  walls,  and  streets,  is  among 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  in  our  island,  but  neither  our  plan  nor  limits  will 
permit  us  to  pause  to  enter  into  a  description  of  it.  The  Railway  station  is 
remarkably  magnificent,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  220,000/.  Crossing 
the  Dee  by  a  noble  viaduct,  the  railroad  follows  the  level  estuary  of  that  river.  The 
first  place  of  any  importance  on  its  course  is  the  ancient  town  of  Flint,  having  a 
ferry  to  the  opposite  village  of  Parkgate  in  Cheshire.  It  is  a  county  town,  borough,  and 
seaport  town,  coals  from  the  adjacent  extensive  collieries  and  lead  works  being  the 
chief  exports.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  probably  a  Roman,  or  Roman  British  town, 
under  the  protection  of  the  advanced  posts  connected  writh  Deva,  being  formed  on  the 
plan  of  a  Roman  encampment,  rectangular,  surrounded  with  regular  entrenchments  and 
ramparts,  with  fom  porta,  or  fortified  gates,  and  the  further  evidence  of  numerous 
Roman  coins  and  instruments,  found  by  the  miners  in  separating  ore  from  antique  scoria 
in  the  environs. 

The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  shell  of  the  castle,  situated  on  a  rock  above  the 
level  of  the  Marsh  adjoining  the  river,  the  waters  of  which  formerly  flowed  close  to  it, 
and  now,  at  high-water,  wash  the  foot  of  the  towers,  which  are  rent  and  crumbling. 
The  Double  Tower,  at  the  south-east  corner,  so  called,  is  much  larger  than  the 
others  which  stand  at  the  remaining  corners  of  the  quadrangular  enclosure. 
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The  origin  of  this  castle  is  disputed.  Camden  states  that  it  was  commenced  by 
Henry  II.  and  finished  by  Edward  I.  Leland,  on  some  ancient  authority,  attributes 
the  entire  erection  to  the  latter  monarch.  First  regularly  garrisoned  in  1280,  this 
fortress,  with  those  of  Chester,  Beeston,  and  Rhuddlan,  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
the  Black  Prince,  and  in  1885  was  bestowed  by  Richard  II.  on  the  infamous  Robert 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  also  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  ;  and  on  his  attainder,  it  was  granted 
to  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  having  joined  Richard  II.  at  Conway,  on  his 
return  from  Ireland,  and  by  false  representations  induced  him  to  leave  his  assembled 
forces,  betrayed  him  here  into  the  power  of  Bolingbroke. 

Passing  the  Bagillt  station,  we  next  reach  Holywell,  or,  in  the  Welsh,  Treffynon, 
"  the  Town  of  the  Well,"  which  derives  this  appellation  from  a  remarkable  spring  that 
bursts  out  of  the  ground  with  such  copiousness,  and  possesses  such  curative  properties, 
real  and  imaginary,  that  tradition  would  have  been  strangely  at  fault  if  it  had  not 
connected  its  origin  with  some  marvellous  or  supernatural  event.  Here,  accordingly, 
in  times  far  too  remote  for  the  control  of  history,  lived  the  good  St.  Beuno,  a  man  of 
noble  descent,  who  erected  a  Church  on  the  spot,  and  educated  his  niece,  Winifred, 
accomplished  at  once  in  beauty,  and  full  of  all  piety  and  devotion.  Caradoc,  a  neigh- 
bouring prince,  kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  former  quality,  but  was  so  wickedly 
indifferent  to  the  latter  as  to  pursue  the  fair  virgin  with  unlawful  love,  and  piqued  at 
her  refusal,  in  days  when  love-making  was  rather  roughly  practised,  lopped  off,  as  she 
was  flying  from  his  importunities,  her  beautiful  head,  which,  bounding  down  the  hill 
like  a  ball,  rested  at  length,  most  fortunately,  on  a  spot  from  its  barrenness  formerly 
denominated  Sychna?it,  or  the  dry  hollow,  where  burst  forth,  instantly,  the  stream 
which  succeeding  ages  counted  holy,  that  still,  in  all  its  marvellous  gushing,  we  behold. 
Beuno,  catching  up  the  head  of  his  niece,  ran  up  the  hill  to  where  lay  the  fair  body 
from  which  it  had  been  severed,  and  after  pattering  an  ave,  adjusted  it  adroitly  in  its 
original  position,  when  the  virgin  rose,  beautiful  as  ever,  none  the  worse  for  the 
adventure,  but  for  a  slight  unavoidable  trace  around  her  fair  neck,  which  served  but  to 
authenticate  the  miracle,  and  render  her  ever  after  a  distinguished  female  saint  and 
abbess  of  Gwytherin,  in  Denbighshire,  where,  at  length,  she  died.  As  for  Caradoc,  of 
course  he  was  struck  dead,  and  swallowed  up  as  he  was  making  off,  sword  in  hand,  from 
the  scene  of  his  untoward  amour.  Living  and  dying,  St.  Winifred  was,  it  seems, 
equally  a  blessing  to  the  world  and  to  the  Church.  The  bones  of  the  holy  virgin  were 
found,  by  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  SS,  Peter  and  Paul  at  Shrewsbury,  after  they  had 
been  abstracted  from  Gwytherin,  quite  profitable.  They  worked  something  more  than 
an  average  amount  of  miracles,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  recent  lady  tourist  has  thrown 
doubts  upon  the  whole  story,  affirming  even,  that  "  the  blessed  St.  Winifred  never 
existed  at  all,  nor  was  more  than  an  Undine — a  thought — a  fairy  of  a  fountain  !  for 
Gwenvrewy,  as  she  is  called  in  Welsh,  signifies  the  white  hill  water,  or  the  white  gushing 
stream,  meaning  the  overflowing  well,  which  nature  formed  without  a  miracle." 

About  a  mile  from  Holywell,  and  near  the  spring  that  comes  down  from  St. 
Winifred's  WTell,  are  situated,  in  a  beautifully  wooded  spot,  the  ruined  fragments  of 
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Basingwerk  Abbey,  which,  though  inconsiderable,  form,  with  the  surrounding  groves, 
many  exquisite  pictures.  It  appears  that  a  monastic  settlement  was  established  here 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Tanner, 
following  the  authority  of  Dugdale,  says,  that  it  was  founded  by  Ranulph,  Earl  of 
Chester,  a.d.  1131,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  first  house  of  the  Cistercian  order,  or 
Bernardines,  in  this  portion  of  the  island. 

This  establishment  being  on  the  borders  of  the  principality,  during  the  perpetual 
struggles  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh,  it  fell  alternately  into  the  hands 
of  each  party  ;  and  the  good  monks,  being  men  of  peace,  contrived  to  hold 
their  own  by  managing  well  with  both  parties.  Henry  the  Second,  king  of 
England,  confirmed  their  original  grants,  and  added  further  immunities ;  and 
Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince  of  Wales,  was  equally  a  protector  and  benefactor.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  monarch  led  some  historians  into  the  error  that  he  was  the 
original  founder;  and  he  might  have  refounded  the  monastery,  or  re-edified  and 
repaired  the  building ;  for  as  it  stands  near  to  the  castle,  it  probably  suffered  some 
dilapidations  when  that  fortress  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  forces  of  Owen 
Gwynnedd.  The  inhabitants  were,  probably,  at  the  same  time  changed,  for  afterwards 
the  abbey  appears  to  have  been  under  the  English  protection.  During  the  pre- 
parations made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  for  the  reduction  of  Wales,  two 
mandates  were  issued  for  that  purpose,  on  condition  that  the  monks  should  neither 
confer  nor  confederate  with  Welsh  rebels.  They  seem  to  have  been  obedient,  and 
wisely  attached  themselves  to  the  strongest  side.  Records  in  the  tower  contain  writs 
for  calling  the  abbot  of  Basingwerk  to  parliament,  issued  in  the  23d,  24th,  28th,  32d, 
and  34th  of  Edward  the  First. 

Of  the  architecture  some  portions  are  Saxon,  with  round  arches,  while  other  parts 
are  Pointed  ;  but  all  is  hastening  rapidly  to  final  ruin.  The  conventual  church  is  only 
traceable  by  half-buried  foundations.  The  refectory  is  the  most  entire  portion  left, 
and  is  very  curious,  having  a  recess  with  superincumbent  circular  arches,  formerly 
destined  to  contain  the  well-furnished  sideboard.  The  columns,  or  supporters  of  these 
arches,  are  almost  unique,  being  formed  of  rounded  stones,  so  placed  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  pile  of  cheeses.  Over  the  refectory  was  the  dormitory.  The  half- 
timbered  building,  that  is,  a  wooden  frame  with  bricks  laid  between  the  cross  beams, 
adjoining  the  abbey,  Mr.  Grose  conjectures  to  have  been  the  granary.  The  annual 
revenues  at  the  dissolution  Dugdale  states  at  150/.  7s.  3d. 

Scarce  a  vestige  appears  of  the  castle,  which  was  a  small  distance  from  the  abbey,  on 
the  margin  of  Wat's  Dyke,  which,  coming  across  from  Oswestry,  here  terminates  at  the 
Dee.  The  founder  of  this  stronghold  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his 
history  of  Henry  the  Second,  to  have  been  an  Earl  of  Chester.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Werburg,  is  a  legend,  that  Richard,  on  his  return  out  of  Normandy,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  was  piously  bent,  in  1119,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  well  of  St.  Winifred  ; 
but,  either  in  going  or  returning,  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  Welsh,  and  obliged  to 
take   shelter  in   Basingwerk  abbey.     Here  he  cast  himself  before  the  shrine  of  St. 
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Winifred,  and  the  saint,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  his  piety,  wrought  a  singular  marvel 
for  his  deliverance — a  bar  of  firm  sand  was  suddenly  interposed  between  this  and  the 
opposite  coast,  which  enabled  his  constable,  with  his  bands  and  banners,  to  hasten  over 
the  estuary  to  his  relief;  and  from  that  circumstance  the  shoal  still  retains  the 
appellation  of  the  Constable  sands. 

A  short  distance  from  Holywell  is  Mostyn,  the  seat  of  E.  LI.  Mostyn,  M.P.;  and  on 
the  rail  is  Mostyn  Quay,  whence  large  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped.  The  next  place 
of  any  note  is  Rhyl,  a  watering-place  of  rising  importance,  at  the  debouchure  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwydd,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  attractions  to  sea-bathers,  will  hardly  repay 
to  the  mere  traveller  any  deviation  from  the  direct  route.  It  is  very  conveniently  situated 
for  the  good  people  of  Liverpool,  being  but  about  three  hours  distance  by  sea,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Denbigh  and  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  place  itself  is  destitute 
of  interest,  except  to  the  fashionable  idler.  The  immediate  environs  are  flat  and  un- 
interesting. The  country,  bleak  and  bare  around  the  town,  increases  in  beauty  as  we 
trace  up  the  Vale  of  Clwydd ;  and  the  heavy,  primitive,  dark-hued  towers  of  Rhuddlan 
Castle  appear  on  a  gentle  eminence,  dominating  its  little  antiquated  town,  and  over- 
looking the  Marsh  called  Morva  Rhuddlan  ;  through  which  the  Clwydd,  navigable  for 
a  few  small  vessels,  winds  lazily  towards  the  sea — a  scene  of  somewhat  grave  and  sad 
aspect,  and  well  befitting  the  mournful  roll  of  its  antique  chronicles,  beginning  almost 
with  the  earliest,  and  extending  through  the  most  troubled  period  of  our  history — the 
most  fertile  in  acts  of  aggression  and  of  cruel  wrong.  There  are  few  places  where  a 
feeling  of  the  past  and  its  mutations  comes  over  the  mind  more  solemnly  than  at  this 
somewhat  forsaken  looking  place.  And  for  the  traveller  who  would  indulge  this  mood, 
here,  too,  is  an  inn,  "  The  Black,"  as  old  looking  and  as  quiet  as  the  town,  and  just 
the  place  for  a  pedestrian,  and  where  the  comfort  (the  beds  are  capital)  surpasses, 
and  at  a  modest  price,  that  of  many  of  the  most  pompous  hotels  of  the  principality. 

Rhuddlan  was  formerly  of  some  extent  and  importance,  but  it  is  now  a  small  decayed 
town,  with  a  wide  irregular  street,  bordered  by  antiquated  old  houses,  running  down 
hill  to  the  bridge  over  the  Clwydd,  a  picturesque  old  structure,  built,  or  rebuilt,  more 
probably,  in  1595,  by  Hughes,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Hence  the  old  castle  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  on  a  high  bank  above  the  river,  which  sweeps  into  a  gentle  ripple 
beneath  its  fractured  outworks.  It  is  a  stern  structure,  of  dark  red  stone,  of  the  rich 
hue  that  a  painter  loves,  and  of  extreme  simplicity  of  form,  betokening  its  remote  age, 
when  rude  strength  and  power  to  aggress  or  to  defend,  were  the  sole  objects  to  be 
attained. 

The  earliest  historical  event  connected  with  Rhuddlan  is  the  bloody  battle  fought  in 
the  adjacent  marsh  in  725,  between  the  Saxons  under  Offa,  and  the  Welsh  led  by 
Caradoc,  who  perished  in  the  fearful  overthrow  of  his  forces.  The  music  of  a  plaintive 
ballad  called  Morva  Rhuddlan  (The  Marsh  of  Rhuddlan),  though  the  words  are  lost,  com- 
memorates this  national  misfortune.  The  original  foundation  of  the  castle  is  doubtless 
very  ancient.  It  is  thought  by  Camden  to  have  been  built  by  Llewellyn  ap  Sitsyllt  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     Shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
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in  possession  of  Gryffydd  ap  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  it  was  attacked  and 
burnt  by  Harold.  It  was  the  last  fortress  kept  by  King  John  in  Wales,  and  the  first 
taken  by  Edward  the  First,  who  made  Rhuddlan  a  free  borough ;  during  whose  reign 
it  acquired  great  importance.  Part  of  an  old  building  is  yet  seen  in  the  village  street, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  "  This  fragment  is  the  remains  of  the  building  where  King 
Edward  I.  held  his  first  parliament,  a.d.  1283,  in  which  was  passed  the  statute  of 
Rhuddlan,  securing  to  the  principality  its  judicial  rights  and  independence."  Here, 
too,  he  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  Welsh  nobility,  who  had  intreated  him  to  appoint 
them  a  prince  bom  in  their  own  land,  to  effect  that  singular  ruse,  by  which,  while  he 
fulfilled  the  letter,  he  violated  the  spirit  of  their  petition,  and  gave  the  death-blow  to 
their  patriotic  hopes,  by  producing  his  own  infant  son,  afterwards  Edward  II., 
just  born  at  Carnarvon,  whose  mother  had  been  brought  through  the  inclemency  of  a 
Welsh  winter,  to  enable  the  wily  king  to  effect  this  political  manoeuvre,  which  the 
Welsh  were  in  no  condition  to  resent.  To  Rhuddlan  was  also  brought  in  chains 
Davydd,  brother  of  the  last  Llewellyn  who  had  been  slain  at  Builth,  ere  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Shrewsbury,  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death.  These  walls  too,  witnessed  the 
bitter  and  unavailing  despair  of  unhappy  Richard  II ;  who,  after  landing  from  his  ill-fated 
journey  to  Ireland,  found  his  kingdom  in  the  grasp  of  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  he  was 
betrayed  at  Flint  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  into  whose  hands,  by  insidious 
pretences,  he  was  induced  to  trust  himself,  and  who,  after  the  mask  was  apparent, 
dined,  it  is  said,  with  his  royal  captive. 

The  chronicles  of  Rhuddlan  terminate  with  the  civil  wars ;  when,  after  holding  out 
but  a  brief  period  for  the  King,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  General 
Mytton,  and  shortly  after  ordered  to  be  dismantled. 

It  is  now  a  mere  shell.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  north-west  angle,  between 
two  round  towers  of  singularly  massive  construction.  The  interior  court  is  empty, 
and  the  apartments  in  the  towers  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  and  the  thickness  of 
their  walls.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  decoration.  The  steep  slope  down  to  the 
river  was  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  now  fractured ;  one  of  these  is  still  tolerably 
entire,  called  Twr-y-Silod;  another  in  the  castle  was  called  Twr-y-Brenhin,  or  the 
King's  Tower. 

To  the  south  of  the  castle,  at  about  a  furlong  distance,  is  a  large  artificial  mount, 
the  site  of  another  fortress  of  very  early  date ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  very  deep 
fosse  (including  also  the  abbey),  which  crosses  from  the  margin  of  the  bank,  near  the 
ascent  of  the  present  road  to  St.  Asaph,  to  another  parallel  road,  near  which  it  is  con- 
tinued, then  turns,  and  falls  nearly  into  the  southern  part  of  the  walled  ditch  of  the 
castle ;  tKe  whole  forms  a  square  area  of  very  great  extent. 

We  must  here  deviate  a  while  from  the  railway  line,  to  glance  at  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  its  towns.  As  we  ascend  the  Vale  from  Rhuddlan, 
at  three  miles'  distance  is  the  city  of  St.  Asaph,  standing  on  an  eminence,  the  summit 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  situated  between  the  rivers  Clwydd  and  Elwy ; 
the  former  flowing  on  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  on  the  western  side  ;  and  the  approach 
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over  a  handsome  bridge  has  rather  an  imposing  effect,  which,  however,  is  not  borne 
out  upon  a  nearer  examination. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  the  site,  its  original  name  was  Llan  Elwy;  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  being  called  Bryn  Paulin,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
their  general,  Paulinus,  lay  encamped  in  their  progress  north-westward,  with  the  view 
of  reducing  to  their  yoke  the  island  of  Mona.  This  place  has  certainly  just  claims  to 
antiquity  in  its  ecclesiastical  history.  Cyndeyrn  Garthwys  ap  Owain,  ap  Urien  Reged, 
better  known  in  North  Britain  by  the  name  of  Kentigern,  who  was  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  primate  of  Scotland,  having  been  driven  from  his  see,  under  a  persecution  insti- 
tuted by  a  Pagan  Prince  of  the  country,  fled  for  refuge  to  this,  and  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  Cadwallon,  uncle  to  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales, 
who  assigned  him,  as  a  place  of  residence,  this  pleasant  spot  between  the  two  rivers, 
where  he  built  the  church  called  Llan  Elwy,  about  the  year  560 :  and  founded  a  col- 
lege, or  monastery,  upon  the  plan  of  that  previously  established  at  Bangor  Iscoed,  for 
religious  instruction,  and  personal  devotion :  which  so  rapidly  increased,  that,  during 
his  presidency,  it  is  said  to  have  been  tenanted  by  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  monks, 
whose  regulations  were,  that  one  part  should  labour,  while  the  other  was  engaged  in 
prayer  ;  and  that  the  two-fold  duty  should  be  reciprocally  performed.  Being  recalled 
to  his  original  charge  in  his  native  country,  on  the  persecution  having  ceased,  he 
nominated  a  pious  scholar,  called  Asa,  or  Asaph,  the  grandson  of  Pabs  post  Pry- 
dain,  as  his  successor,  from  whom  both  the  church  and  place  received  their  present 
names. 

The  original  structure  of  the  church  was  built  of  wood;  but  soon  after  a  new  edifice, 
more  convenient,  as  well  as  durable,  was  erected  of  stone.  This  building,  in  1282, 
was,  either  through  accident  or  design,  consumed  by  fire.  But  the  loss  was  quickly 
repaired,  and  the  diocese  benefited  by  a  liberal  present,  and  grant  of  lands,  to  several 
parishes,  containing  four  hundred  and  nine  acres,  each  of  which  appears  at  the  time  to 
have  been  valued  at  sixpence.  In  1402,  the  church  of  St.  Asaph  had  to  encounter 
fresh  difficulties,  and  suffer  new  disasters.  The  cathedral,  as  far  as  it  could  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  annexed  canons'  houses,  together  with  the  episcopal  palace,  were  con- 
sumed; after  which  these  lay  in  a  dilapidated  state  for  nearly  eighty  years,  when  they 
were  rebuilt  by  the  bounty  of  Bishop  Redman,  aided  by  voluntary  contributions.  This 
work  of  the  worthy  prelate  is  the  present  structure,  except  the  choir,  which  has  been, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  out  of  a  fund  vested  in  their  hands,  as  trus- 
tees, restored,  though  not  to  its  pristine  state.  The  church,  a  neat  plain  structure, 
has  now  to  boast  of  its  eastern  end  being  lighted  by  a  large  window  in  the  Pointed  style, 
having  its  tracery  copied  from  a  skeleton  one,  still  remaining  at  the  ruins  of  Tintern 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  This  is  now  handsomely  decorated  with  stained 
glass,  executed  by  the  late  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Egginton  of  Handsworth,  near  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  the  expense  partly  defrayed  by  Bishop  Bagot,  and  partly  by  the  bounty 
of  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  county,  many  of  whose  arms  are  embla- 
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zoned  on   the  margin.     Besides  the  choir,  the  building  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  transept,  with  a  low  square  tower  in  the  centre. 

It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  in  an  architectural  light,  but  is  kept  with  great  neatness, 
and  contains  some  interesting  monuments  and  inscriptions,  especially  those  to  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow,  that  great  ornament  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  Felicia  Hemans,  the 
gifted  poetess. 

St.  Asaph  stands  at  a  point  where  the  luxuriant  portion  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  with 
its  surrounding  scenery,  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  Looking  up  the  vale,  Denbigh, 
with  the  shattered  fragments  of  its  castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill, 
grandly  and  preeminently  rises  into  view,  and  the  remains  of  melancholy  Rhuddlan 
appear  :  in  the  opposite  direction,  looking  out  to  sea,  fields,  meadows,  groves,  woods, 
from  which  peep  forth  several  noble  seats,  and  backed  by  dark  receding  mountains  in 
the  back  ground,  or  the  still  grander  expanse  of  the  distant  ocean. 

The  seats  around  St.  Asaph  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  conspicuous  is  Bodel- 
wyddan,  "  the  abode  of  the  chieftain,"  belonging  to  Sir  John  Hay  Williams,  one  of 
the  finest  in  "Wales,  both  for  the  chasteness  of  its  castellated  architecture,  the  beauty 
of  the  grounds  and  gardens,  and  the  commanding  view  over  the  vale  of  Clwydd,  with 
its  ruined  castles  of  Denbigh  and  Rhuddlan,  and  the  distant  sea. 

The  vale  of  Clwydd,  in  Welsh  DyfFryn  Clwydd,  or  the  "Vale  of  the  Flat,"  from  its 

comparatively   open  character,  its  width  varying  from  five  to  seven   miles,   extends 

southward  from  its  opening   to   the  sea,  near  Rhuddlan,   for   about  five-and-twenty 

miles  into  the  interior.    Without  wanting  the  bold  features  that  generally  characterize 

a  Welsh  landscape,  it  displays  a  wide-spread  extent  of  the  most  luxuriant  cultivation, 

both  in  the  level  valley  and  carried  up  the  beautiful  hill  sides,  which  enclose  it,  and  the 

exquisite  coup   d'mil  of  its  variegated  surface  as  beheld  from  any  commanding  point, 

such  as  the  Bwlch  Pen-Barras,  beyond  Ruthin,  the  neighbourhood  of  Bryn  Bella,  and 

the  descent  by  the  road  from  Pentre  Yoelas.     In  the  midst  of  the  valley  the   Castle 

of  Denbigh  is   seen  towering  on  its  isolated  crag  above  the  scattered  town,  which 

climbs  picturesquely  from  the  level  valley  beneath  up  the  steep  and  broken  sides  of 

the   lofty  eminence.     Hence  its  Welsh  appellation   of   Castell   Caled-Vryn-yn-Rhos 

(the  Castle  on  the  craggy  hill  in  Rhos).     On  a  distant  view,  no  town  in  Wales  is  so 

imposing,  and  it  is  only  on  a  near  approach  that  the  immense  castle  which,  when 

entire,  in  the  language  of  old  Churchyard, 

"  Might  compare 
With,  any  one  in  Wales,  whate'er  they  are," 

is  perceived  to  be  a  mere  wreck,  a  wide-spread  mass  reduced  to  un distinguishable 
ruin,  among  which  the  portals  alone  remain  tolerably  entire.  The  principal  entrance 
is  b}T  a  gateway,  flanked  by  two  towers,  one  of  which  is  wholly  ruined,  having  in 
the  centre  a  noble  and  lofty  arch,  above  which  is  a  niche  containing  an  effigy  of 
Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  founded  this  castle  on  receiving  the  grant  of  the 
lordship  from  Edward  the  First,  after  his  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  execution  of 
Davydd,  the  brother  of  the  last  Llewellyn,  who  had  previously  held  it.     It  is  said 
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that  the  tragical  death  of  De  Lacy's  son,  who  fell  into  a  well  and  was  drowned, 
caused  him  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  building.  After  his  death  it  was  held 
by  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and  in  the  course  of  time  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

On  passing  through  this  fine  portal,  which  promises  a  noble  interior,  we  are 
surprised  to  see  little  but  dilapidated  fragments  and  broken  walls,  the  castle  having 
been  probably  dismantled  after  the  siege  of  five  months  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
the  civil  war,  gallantly  sustained  by  Colonel  William  Salisbury,  when,  by  desire  of  the 
king,  it  surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Welsh  castles,  its 
history  ceases  altogether  at  this  eventful  period,  and  it  has  mouldered  away  for 
centuries  in  silent  deca}T.  The  view  over  the  outspread  vale  of  Clwydd  from  this 
commanding  eminence  is  very  striking,  and  the  situation  has  been  selected  for  the 
formation  of  a  bowling  green,  kept  in  beautiful  order,  which  extends  along  the  brink 
of  the  precipitous  rock,  flanked  by  the  towers  of  the  castle,  and  overlooking  the  whole 
country.  In  a  pretty  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  on  this  side,  is  the  copious  spring 
called  the  "  Goblin  Well,"  to  which  a  cold  bath  is  attached.  A  little  below  the 
above-mentioned  gate  is  another  of  still  bolder  construction,  flanked  by  enormous 
towers,  and  highly  picturesque.  Both  the  castle  and  town  were  originally  walled  in, 
the  latter  fortified  by  one  square  and  three  round  towers,  which  connected  it  with  the 
castle.  The  entrance  was  by  two  gates,  one  called  the  Exchequer-gate,  in  which 
were  held  the  royal  baronial  courts,  the  other  the  Burgesses-gate,  in  which  municipal 
business  was  transacted.  In  one  of  these  precincts  is  St.  Hilary's  chapel,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  garrison,  and  now  the  parochial  church.  The  new  town  gradually 
extended  downward  beyond  the  original  walls.  It  is  an  ancient  looking  place,  with 
some  more  modern  buildings  in  the  open  and  cheerful  street,  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  hill,  and  has  altogether  a  look  of  great  respectability  and  importance.  The  ancient 
parish  church  of  St.  Marcellus  is  at  Whitechurch,  about  a  mile  distant;  it  contains  a 
brass  effigy  of  Richard  Myddleton,  of  Gwaynyog,  and  his  family,  one  of  whose  sons 
was  the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  who  formed  the  "  New  River  "  for  supplying 
London  with  water,  deriving  his  resources  for  the  work  from  the  profits  of  his  mining 
operations  in  Cardiganshire.  Here  are  also  monuments  to  Humphrey  Llwyd,  of 
Foxhall,  near  Denbigh,  the  celebrated  Welsh  antiquary  ;  and  another,  erected  by  the 
Gwyreddigion  Society  of  London,  to  Thomas  Edwards  of  Nant,  more  commonly 
Twm  o'r  Nant,  the  "  Cambrian  Shakspeare."  There  is  also  a  handsome  new  church  ; 
and  among  the  handsome  modern  buildings  which  adorn  the  town  are  conspicuous  the 
national  school  and  lunatic  asylum,  the  latter  an  immense  building,  both  by  Mr. 
Fulljames,  of  Gloucester.  The  land  on  which  the  latter  stands,  besides  a  large  sum 
towards  its  erection,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ablett,  of  Llanbedr  Hall,  near  Ruthin. 
The  infirmary  is  also  a  handsome  building  ;  it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Many  spirited  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  respectable  town,  among  others 
it  has  been  recently  lighted  with  gas. 

Eight  miles  up  the  vale  of  Clwydd,  above  Denbigh,  is  Ruthin,  whose  castle  derives 
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its  name  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  with  which  it  is  built,  meaning  the  red  fortress : 
although  it  has  been  conjectured,  from  the  Welsh  name  being  Castell  cock  yn  Gwerwcor, 
there  might  have  been  a  stronghold  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  who  is 
said  to  have  erected  the  present  fortress.  Camden,  however,  asserts,  (and  the  assertion, 
as  to  the  fact,  is  corroborated  by  ancient  authorities,)  that  "  both  the  castle  and  town 
were  built  by  Roger  Grey,  with  permission  of  the  king,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
the  rector  of  Llan  Rhudd,  it  being  seated  in  that  parish,"  on  whom  the  monarch 
bestowed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  for  his  active  exertions  against  the 
insurrective  movements  of  the  Welsh. 

Its  history  affords  but  few  incidents  ;  and  like  that  of  most  Welsh  castles,  begins  with 
Edward  the  First,  and  ends  with  the  civil  war.  During  a  fair  holden  at  Ruthin,  in 
the  year  1,400,  the  turbulent  Owen  Glyndwr  entered  it  with  a  small  force,  assailed 
the  fortress  without  success,  and,  after  pillaging  the  inhabitants  and  burning  the  town, 
retreated  in  safety  to  the  mountains. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  the  castle  was  held  for  the  king  till  the  year 
1645-6,  when,  on  being  attacked  by  the  parliamentarian  party,  under  the  command  of 
General  Mytton,  after  sustaining  a  siege  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  April,  it  w7as  given  up,  although  it  might  probably  have  held  out  much  longer : 
possessing,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  a  supply  of  provision  for  two  months. 
Mytton  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  remunerated  his  chaplain 
for  communicating  the  news,  and  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Mason,  as  the 
new  and  permanent  governor ;  but  in  the  same  year  the  garrison  was  disbanded,  and 
the  castle  ordered  to  be  dismantled. 

Within  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  structure,  with  which  it  is  judiciously  blended, 
is  the  modern  castellated  mansion,  erected  by  the  Hon.  F.  West,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  an  age  of  poetry  and  romance,  is  the  rude  block  of 
limestone  near  the  town  hall,  on  which  it  is  said  Prince  Arthur  beheaded  his  rival 
Huail,  brother  to  Gildas  the  historian. 

Ruthin  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Clwydd,  which  flows  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  town ;  the  neighbourhood  is  very  pleasing,  and  abounds  with  gentlemen's  seats. 

Returning  to  the  railway,  and  tracing  the  coast,  the  next  town  is  Abergele, 
pleasantly  situated  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Three  miles  before  reaching 
it,  is  the  village  of  St.  George,  or  Llan  Saint  Sior,  and  a  little  further  on  the  right  is 
the  hill  of  Pen-y-parc,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  Roman  camp,  where  the  famous 
Owen  Gwynedd  made  a  stand  against  Henry  the  Second.  Near  it  is  Kinmel  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Dinorben.  On  approaching  Abergele  the  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  most  conspicuous  if  not  the  most  tasteful  of  the  castellated  residences  for  which 
this  part  of  the  country  is  remarkable.  A  singular  pile  of  walls  and  turrets,  of  the 
most  varied  outline  and  exuberant  variety,  is  painted  as  it  were  on  the  dark  side  of  a 
sheltering  mountain,  looking  out  to  sea ;  the  distant  coup-d'ceil  certainly  is  grand,  but 
on  a  nearer  inspection,  the  structure  appears  exaggerated  and  theatrical,  for  were  one 
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half  pulled  down,  the  rest  would  certainly  assume  a  much  finer  and  chaster  effect. 
This  singular  structure  is  Gwrych  Castle,  the  residence  of  H.  B.  L.  Hesketh,  Esq. 
The  situation  is  magnificent,  commanding  a  vast  view  seaward  over  the  track  of  the 
Liverpool  trade,  with  its  countless  shipping,  and  a  long  line  of  coast,  in  which  St. 
Asaph  and  the  Castle  Marsh  of  Rhuddlan  are  the  great  features.  Among  the 
limestone  crags  which  tower  above,  is  "  Cefn-yr-Ogo,"  a  remarkable  cavern.  Its 
interior,  entered  by  a  huge  natural  arch,  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  column  of 
rock,  the  right-hand  receding  into  impenetrable  gloom.  This  fortress  is  said  to  have 
once  afforded  shelter  to  a  British  army.  The  limestone  here  is  extensively  worked, 
and  some  handsome  cottages  are  seen  among  the  quarries.  A  railway  some  miles  long 
has  been  constructed  to  communicate  with  the  sea. 

Abergele  is  a  quiet,  neat  little  town,  frequented  as  a  watering-place,  for  the  sands 
and  airiness  of  the  situation  well  recommend  it.  The  tract  below,  through  which  the 
railroad  runs,  is  supposed  with  reason  to  have  been  covered  b}^  the  sea. 

The  railway,  after  passing  Abergele,  pierces  the  long  tunnel  of  Penmaen  Rhos,  and 
running  along  an  embankment,  enters  the  Tubular  Bridge,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
old  suspension  one,  and  we  arrive  at  the  ancient  town  of  Conway. 

"  Familiarized,"  to  quote  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  a  friend,  "  with  every  variety  of 
castellated  architecture — with  a  recollection  of  the  '  glorious  Gothic  scenes  '  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  and  those  Saracenic  strongholds  in  the  East,  from  which  it  is  said 
Edward  I.,  after  his  return  from  the  Crusades,  derived  the  original  of  his  Welsh 
fortresses,  Conway  still  appeared  to  me  on  approaching  it,  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic,  if  not  the  most  stupendous,  of  castles ;  and  this  first  impression  was 
heightened  as  I  came  to  view  it  more  from  every  surrounding  point.  What  scene  of 
the  kind  can  be  more  striking  than  the  approach  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
what  must  it  have  been,  until  the  erection  of  the  causeway  and  chain  bridge,  and  more 
recently  the  railroad,  with  its  tubular  one,  entirely  destroyed  all  the  original 
solitariness  of  the  site?  Formerly,  when  the  channel  of  the  tidal  river,  here  half  a  mile 
wide,  was  full,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake,  surrounded  with  lofty 
heights,  some  bare  and  stern,  others  smiling  with  cultivation,  or  clothed  with  hanging 
woods,  with  narrow  green  valleys,  and  quiet  farms  receding  into  solitude,  amid  which, 
on  a  rock  projecting  from  the  shore,  about  midway  up  the  embayed  curve  of  the  river, 
stood  out,  in  bold  relief,  the  noble  castle  with  its  group  of  round  towers.  A  range  of 
hoary  walls  also,  turreted  at  intervals,  and  rising  to  an  elevated  point  on  the  hill- 
side behind,  swept  round  and  enclosed  the  little  town,  an  old  building  or  two  alone 
of  which  was  seen,  peeping  over,  and  not  a  house  beyond — a  vision  of  the  middle 
ages — unbroken  in  upon  by  any  admixture  of  modern  times.  A  drowsy-looking  quay, 
with  a  few  vessels  at  anchor,  and  a  white  sail  or  two,  reminded  us  at  the  same  time  of 
the  proximity  of  the  sea,  heightening  the  romantic  old-world  look  of  the  place,  which 
steam  and  smoke  even  now  can  hardly  take  away. 

"  The  castle,  which  thus  grew  upon  you,  as  your  little  bark  crossed  the  ferry,  at  every 
instant  developing  the  commanding  nobleness  of  its  site,  and  the   grandeur   of  its 
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tun* e ted  architecture,  though  unaltered  in  itself,  is  greatly  shorn  of  its  impressiveness 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  traveller  now  obtains  his  first  view  of  it.  For  this,  indeed, 
no  one  is  to  blame  ;  the  public  convenience  was  imperative,  the  desecration  unavoid- 
able, and  has  been  perpetrated,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  with  as  much  reverence  for 
antiquity  as  possible ;  in  this  respect  honourably  contrasting  with  the  rapacity  of  its 
possessor  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  gutted  the  interior  for  the  sake  of  the 
materials,  and  would,  no  doubt,  also  have  destroyed  the  fabric  with  as  little  remorse, 
could  its  materials  have  been  turned  to  any  profitable  account. 

"So  unique  is,  or  rather  was,  Conway  in  picturesque  effect,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
mention  any  particular  point  from  which  it  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  another. 
From  the  quay,  or  the  river,  from  every  eminence  around,  seen  in  front  or  flank,  near 
or  distant,  either  by  itself,  or  where  the  walls  of  the  town  prominently  enter  into  the 
composition,  it  is,  or  rather  was,  alike  unequalled.  The  tourist  who  is  not  pressed  for 
time,  and  delights  to  hover  around  so  magnificent  a  memorial  of  past  ages,  will  study  it 
at  every  point.  On  taking  a  solitary  walk  round  the  walls,  I  could  have  fancied  myself 
tracing  the  abandoned  battlements  of  some  old  gothic  town  of  the  Orient,  Rhodes, 
or  Antioch,  or  the  Saracenic  defences  of  Jerusalem;  a  dream  which  may  hardly 
be  long  indulged  at  present ;   for  now,  as  Hood  says, 

'  That  iron  age,  which  some  have  thought 
Of  mettle  rather  overwrought, 
Is  now  all  overcast/ 

and  its  crumbling  memorials  are  sharing  the  same  fate.  Furness  Abbey  is  turned  into 
a  railway  station,  and  the  passing  train  thunders  through  the  very  centre  of  old 
castellated  Conway,  reminding  us,  while  it  indeed  scares  away  all  romantic  day-dreams, 
of  the  happy  change  from  feudal  oppression  and  border  warfare,  to  the  fusion  of  jarring 
interests,  and  the  progress  of  enlightened  civilization. 

"  But  let  us  ascend  to  the  castle.  Here,  unlike  Carnarvon  and  other  fortresses 
situated  on  a  level,  was  no  imposing  portal  to  usher  into  the  interior.  Its  two  entrances 
were  small,  both  practised  for  security,  between  an  advanced  work  flanked  by  two 
small  towers,  one  ascending  by  winding  stairs  from  the  river,  the  other,  from  the 
interior  of  the  town,  crossed  the  defensive  moat  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  and  passed 
through  a  portal  and  outwork  of  small  turrets  into  the  great  court  of  the  castle.  This 
stands,  as  before  said,  on  a  rock,  its  courts  flanked  by  eight  enormous  battlemented 
round  towers  of  unequalled  beauty  of  proportion,  those  next  the  river  having  in 
addition  small  turrets.  Of  these  towers,  all  are  perfect  as  to  their  exterior  save  one, 
called  Twr  Dwu,  or  the  broken  tower,  of  which  the  lower  portion,  with  the  rock  that 
supported  it,  has  fallen  away,  exposing  to  view  the  immense  solidity  of  its  fractured 
walls.  The  interior  of  each  tower  was  occupied  by  several  stages  of  spacious 
apartments,  the  flooring  and  roof  of  which  are  entirely  gone,  with  the  fire-places,  and 
lancet  windows,  the  interior  yawning  in  vacant  desolation,  blackened,  weather-stained, 
and  overgrown  with  rampant  weeds  and  briers.     There  were  stairs  to  ascend  to  the 
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upper  apartments  from  the    courts  below,  and  a  way  round  the  battlements  which 
may  still  be  followed  out. 

"  The  interior  of  the  castle  consists  of  two  courts,  comprising  the  different 
apartments. 

"  As  we  enter  the  grassy  area,  surrounded  by  ivied  walls,  and  picturesquely  sur- 
mounted by  the  battlemented  turrets,  the  great  hall  appears  on  the  right ;  three  spacious 
windows  of  pointed  architecture,  and  formerly  highly  enriched  with  mullions  and 
tracery,  lighted  it  on  the  side  next  the  court,  and  the  side  wall,  furnished  with  six 
lancet  windows,  with  recessed  and  raised  seats,  looking  out  upon  the  creek,  which,  run- 
ning up  from  the  Conway,  defended  the  walls  on  the  south.  Two  carved  fire-places  of 
ample  dimensions  warmed  the  immense  and  royal  apartment,  supported  by  several 
gothic  arches,  some  of  which,  clothed  with  ivy,  still  span  the  vacant  space  above,  while 
beneath,  among  nettles  and  brambles,  yawn  the  offices  below.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  hall  is  a  noble  arched  window.  The  walls  are  now  mantled  thick  with  ivy,  and 
the  nettle  and  bramble  overgrow  what  remains  of  the  floor  of  this  royal  apartment, 
where  Edward,  whose  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  of  unequalled  beauty,  and 
Queen  Eleanor,  with  masque  and  antique  pageantry,  entertained  the  throng  of  knights 
and  barons  bold,  who  had  assisted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Welsh,  who  besieged, 
however,  the  potent  monarch  in  his  own  castle,  and  would  have  starved  him  into  a 
surrender,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  fleet  bearing  soldiers  and  provisions.  Since 
that  period,  its  history  is  little  remarkable.  It  was  held  in  the  civil  war,  for  Charles  I., 
by  Archbishop  Williams,  who,  being  superseded  by  Prince  Rupert,  assisted  the 
Parliamentarians  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  place. 

"  Two  towers  opposite  the  principal  gateway  were  called  the  King's  and  Queen's  ;  in 
the  latter  is  an  elegant  niche,  obtained  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a  groined 
roof  and  lancet-shaped  windows,  which  served  either  as  a  chapel  or  private  retirement 
for  the  beautiful  Eleanor.  The  view  from  the  terrace  beyond,  before  the  erection  of 
the  causeway  and  bridge,  must  have  been  exquisite.  The  distant  Orme's  Head  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  here  outspread  like  a  lake,  and  old  Dyganwy  on  the  opposite 
shore,  a  solitary  sail  or  two  on  the  lake-like  bosom  of  the  river,  and  the  old  round 
towers  of  the- castellated  terrace,  compose  a  scene  upon  which  the  very  spirit  of  old 
romance  might  seem  delighted  to  hover,  till  banished  by  the  shrill  whistle  and  echoing 
thunder  of  the  passing  train. 

"  The  town  of  Conway,  before  the  formation  of  the  railroad,  was  one  of  the  most 
old-world  places  imaginable,  unique  for  its  faded  and  forlorn  appearance,  small  as  is 
the  area  enclosed,  a  considerable  portion  being  occupied  by  open  spaces  and  gardens. 
Everywhere  entered  by  gothic  portals,  and  as  its  interior  was  traced,  with  the  defensive 
wall  everywhere  in  sight  enclosing  it,  it  transported  the  beholder  back  to  the  middle 
ages,  more  than  any  other  walled  city  in  England.  There  is  a  singular  and  picturesque 
variety  of  ancient  houses  ;  some  at  the  head  of  the  street  leading  to  the  castle,  curiously 
carved,  appear  almost  as  old  as  the  castle  itself;  others,  with  their  gable  roofs  and  black 
rafters,  are  of  later  date,  and  the  Plas  Mawr,  or  great  mansion,  in  the  principal  street, 
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prominently  challenges  the  traveller's  attention  with  its  air  of  faded  magnificence  and 
singular  construction.  It  is  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  and  the  arms  of  England, 
with  initial  letters  E.  R.  and  R.  D.,  supposed  to  be  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
as  well  as  those  of  R.  W.  Robert  Wynne  of  Gwydir,  sheriff  of  Carnarvon  in  1591,  and 
founder  of  the  house,  occur  frequently,  and  the  place  is  lavishly  adorned  with  various 
decorative  devices  of  the  age — swans,  owls,  ostriches,  mermaids,  ragged  staves,  &c.  The 
Church  contains  little  to  interest  beyond  its  font,  and  an  inscription  to  a  certain 
Nicholas  Hooker,  of  Conway,  gentleman,  of  a  very  anti-Malthusian  import,  the  said 
Nicholas,  though  the  father  of  twenty-seven  children,  being  but  a  degenerate  copy  of 
his  father,  who  could  boast — 0  si  sic  omnia  I — of  no  less  than  forty -one." 

Numerous  and  delightful  are  the  rambles  about  this  most  picturesque  place,  which  is 
backed  by  bold  heathy  hills,  and  green  sequestered  valleys.  One  of  the  prettiest  is  to 
Gyffin,  about  a  mile  distant,  which  may  be  reached  by  following  up  the  shores  of  the 
creek,  south  of  the  castle,  and  the  small  stream  coming  down  into  it.  The  little  church 
is  very  ancient,  and  contains  some  curious  paintings  worthy  of  inspection ;  it  is  half 
buried,  and  so  unpretending  is  the  building  in  aspect,  that  it  may  be  passed  almost 
without  noticing  its  sacred  character.  There  is  a  glorious  view  of  the  town  and  castle 
from  the  upper  road  on  the  return ;  the  long  line  of  walls  may  be  traced  from  the 
highest  point,  as  they  sweep  round  and  join  the  castle,  the  whole  space  thus  enclosed 
resembling  in  its  outline  the  Welsh  narp,  as  often  suggested.  The  river  and  hills  appear 
finely  beyond.  The  artist  especially  should  not  omit  to  view  Conway  from  this,  perhaps 
its  finest  point  of  view. 

The  district  or  hundred  of  Creiddin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Conway,  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  coast  of  this  part  of  North  Wales.  It  consists  of  a  promontory  finely 
broken  and  wooded,  and  terminated  by  the  bold  and  romantic  headland  of  the  Great 
Orme's  Head  above  Llandudro.  It  has  a  wild  and  solitary  character,  and  is  the  seat  of 
some  interesting  historical  facts  and  singular  traditions.  Dyganwy,  or  "  the  Fort  of 
the  Conway,"  was  an  old  Welsh  castle  of  importance,  and  a  royal  abode  long  before 
the  erection  of  Conway.  The  rock,  crested  by  its  ruins,  has  a  singular  and  striking 
effect,  towering  above  the  shore  like  a  natural  landmark.  In  this  neighbourhood,  it  is 
believed  that  the  illustrious  bard  Taliesin  was  found  in  a  coracle,  or  basket  covered 
with  leather,  after  an  inundation,  and  here  he  wTas  bred  up  by  Prince  Elphin,  to  whose 
carelessness  in  neglecting  the  dams  the  disaster  was  attributable. 

To  the  remote  retreat  of  Eglws  Rhos,  near  Llandudno,  Maelgwyn,  the  uncle  of 
Elphin,  fled,  but  in  vain,  for  refuge  from  a  fearful  pestilence,  which  after  ravaging 
Europe,  penetrated  at  length  to  these  secluded  mountain  recesses. 

This  district  can  also  boast  of  two  interesting  seats,  Gloddoeth,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
E.  L.  Mostyn,  built  by  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Bodysgallen, 
not  far  off,  the  seat  of  Miss  Mostyn. 

The  road  from  Conway  to  Bangor,  around  the  headlands  of  Penmaen  Bach  and 
Penmaen  Mawr,  displays  a  good  and  striking  variety  of  coast  scenery.  Different 
indeed  is  the  case  of  those  who  are  now  whirled,  wTith  lightning  speed,  by  the  train, 
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through  the  tunnels  and  embankments  which  have  rendered  the  transit  through  these 
rugged  passes  so  sure  and  speedy,  and  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  travel  these 
mountain  roads  "  before  they  were  made,"  creeping  along  the  shingly  edge  of  the 
abrupt  precipices  beetling  overhead,  with  the  roaring  sea  ready  to  receive  them 
below  if  they  missed  their  uncertain  and  perilous  footing.  The  place  was  indeed 
proverbial  for  the  numerous  accidents  which  happened  there,  till  in  1827  the  Holy- 
head road  was  carried  round  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Telford,  affording  a  safe  and  easy 
passage. 

Below  it,  appears  the  line  of  railway  carried  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
protected  from  the  storms  by  a  strong  sea  wall,  notwithstanding  which,  it  sometimes 
sustains  injury.  The  Ogwen  river,  coming  down  from  the  pass  of  Nant  Francon,  is 
crossed  by  two  viaducts ;  another  spans  the  river  Cegid,  and  the  Bangor  tunnel,  1000 
yards  long,  opens  an  avenue  to  the  station  for  that  city,  already  described  in 
Excursion  I.,  and  which  is  increasing  and  improving  with  the  completion  of  the 
railway. 

The  scenery  along  the  route  is  remarkably  striking  and  romantic. 

In  passing  beneath  the  towering  crags  of  Penmaen  Bach  and  Penmaen  Mawr,  the 
last  outposts  of  the  Snowdonian  range,  which  project  proudly  into  the  chafing  sea,  we 
enjoy  a  noble  sea  view  over  the  conspicuous  promontory  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head, 
the  opening  of  the  Menai  Strait,  Beaumaris,  and  the  green  shores  of  Anglesey, 
animated  with  the  constant  passage  of  vessels  in  the  Liverpool  trade  ;  the  summits  of 
the  lofty  Carnedd  Llewellyn  rise  inland,  and  above  Penmaen  is  the  impregnable  post 
of  Braich  y  Dinas,  a  fort  having  a  wall,  and  capable  of  defending  a  large  body  of  men, 
and  which  served,  in  the  last  struggle  of  the  Welsh  with  Edward  I.,  as  an  encampment 
for  the  bands  of  LlewTellyn. 

The  headlands  passed,  Aber  is  soon  reached,  a  singularly  pretty  spot,  at  the  seaward 
mouth  of  the  green  vale  of  the  Gwyngregyn.  The  village  nestles  between  the  sides  of 
the  glen,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  seen  a  picturesque  wTaterfall,  shooting  over  the 
mountain  which  forms  its  boundary  of  the  green  valley.  Adjacent  to  the  village  is  the 
mount  which  once  sustained  the  castle  of  Llewrellyn  the  Great,  who  married  the 
Princess  Joan,  daughter  of  King  John.  Of  the  tradition  connected  with  the  spot,  Miss 
Costello  gives  a  very  graceful  version  in  her  agreeable  legendary  volume.  The  princess, 
it  is  said,  had  become  somewhat  too  fond  of  William  de  Brios,  a  gallant  English 
knight  taken  prisoner  by  her  husband,  who  concerted  with  his  harper  the  following 
cruel  revenge  :  Perceiving  the  melancholy  of  the  princess,  he  ventured  to  inquire  of 
her,  "  Tell  me,  wife  of  Llewellyn,  what  would  you  give  for  a  sight  of  your  William  ?  " 
when,  thrown  off  her  guard,  she  exclaimed,  "  Wales,  and  England,  and  Llewellyn- 
all  would  I  give  to  behold  my  William!5'  when  the  treacherous  harper  bitterly 
pointed  to  a  tree,  upon  which  hung  the  form  of  her  unfortunate  lover. 

Aber  is  a  pleasant  and  retired  station  for  sea  bathing-.  The  expanse  of  the 
sands  towards  Beaumaris  is  frequently  crossed  when  the  tide  is  out,  but  the  stranger 
should  not  venture  without  a  guide.     In  foggy  weather  the  attempt  is  perilous  ;  the 
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bell  of  Aber  church  is  then  always  rung,  to  afford  to  the  bewildered  traveller  an 
indication  of  the  proper  course. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Telford  threw  across  the  Menai  Straits, 
between  the  Island  of  Anglesey  and  the  coast  of  Carnarvon,  his  magnificent  suspension- 
bridge  ;  approaching  which,  in  magnitude,  nothing  had  hitherto  been  accomplished. 
There  existed,  therefore,  no  precedent  on  which  means  for  overcoming  the  various 
difficulties  of  the  execution,  as  they  occurred,  could  be  founded.  Like  his  predecessors, 
Brindley,  Arkwright,  Watt  and  Rennie,  Telford  had  only  his  own  genius  to  depend 
on :  he,  however,  knew  his  own  strength,  and  it  did  not  fail  him.  Yet,  strange  is  it  to 
reflect,  that  within  the  short  interval  above  named,  and  within  view  of  Telford's  great 
work,  a  nobler  triumph  of  science  has  been  wrought — in  the  construction  of  "  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge." 

In  the  formation  of  this  line  of  railway,  the  great  difficulty  which  its  projectors  had 
to  contend  with  was  to  discover  by  what  means,  if  any,  long  trains  of  passengers  and 
of  goods,  could,  at  undiminished  speed,  be  safely  transported  across  that  great  tidal 
chasm  which  separates  Carnarvon  from  the  Island  of  Anglesey.  To  solve  this 
important  problem,  the  Company's  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  was  directed 
most  carefully  to  reconnoitre  the  spot ;  and  some  of  the  picturesque  but  powerful 
adversaries  he  was  required  to  encounter  are  thus  vividly  sketched  by  Sir  Francis 
Head,  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Beview  : — 

As  on  the  Anglesey  side  of  the  Menai  Straits  Mr.  Stephenson  stood  in  mute 
contemplation,  "immediately  in  his  front,  and  gradually  rising  towards  the  clouds 
above  him,  were  the  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  of  Snowdon,  along  the  sides  of 
which,  or  through  which,  the  future  railroad,  sometimes  in  bright  sunshine,  and 
sometimes  in  utter  darkness,  was  either  to  meander  or  to  burrow. 

"  Beneath  him  were  the  deep  Menai  Straits,  in  length  above  twelve  miles,  through 
which,  imprisoned  between  precipitous  shores,  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea  and 
St.  George's  Channel  are  not  only  everlastingly  vibrating  backwards  and  forwards,  but 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  cause,  are  progressively  rising  or  falling  from  20 
to  25  feet  with  each  successive  tide,  which,  varying  its  period  of  high  water  every 
day,  forms  altogether  an  endless  succession  of  aqueous  changes. 

"  The  point  of  the  Straits  which  it  was  desired  to  cross — although  broader  than  that 
about  a  mile  distant,  pre-occupied  by  Mr.  Telford's  Suspension-bridge, — was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  narrowest  that  could  be  selected ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  torrent  rushes  through  it  with  such  violence  that,  except  where 
there  is  back-water,  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  small  boat  to  pull  against  it ;  besides 
which,  the  gusts  of  wind  which  come  over  the  tops,  down  the  ravines,  and  round  the 
sides  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are  so  sudden,  and  occasionally  so  violent,  that  it 
is  as  dangerous  to  sail  as  it  is  difficult  to  row ;  in  short,  the  wind  and  the  water, 
sometimes  playfully,  and  sometimes  angrily,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other — like  some  of 
Shakspeare's  fairies— in  exhibiting  before  the  stranger  the  utmost  variety  of  fantastic 
changes  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  to  assume." 
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These  annoyances  from  air  earth,  and  water,  were,  however,  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  stipulation  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  that  for  the 
requirements  of  war,  aud  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  proposed  passage  across  the 
Menai  Straits  should  be  constructed  a  good  hundred  feet  above  high-water  level,  to 
enable  large  vessels  to  sail  beneath  it;  and  it  was  further  required  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  passage,  neither  scaffolding  nor  centering  should  be  used,  as  they, 
it  was  explained,  would  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Straits. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  which  engineers  generally  considered  to  amount  almost  to  a 
prohibition,  Mr.  Stephenson  designed  a  magnificent  cast-iron  bridge  of  two  arches ; 
"  the  necessity  for  centering  being  very  ingeniously  dispensed  with  by  connecting 
together  the  half  arches  on  each  side  of  the  centre  pier,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
counterbalance  each  other,  like  two  boys  quietly  seated  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
plank  supported  only  in  the  middle."  Beautiful  as  this  structure  unquestionably  was 
in  design,  and  sound  in  practice,,  it  did  not  meet  the  official  requirements ;  and  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Admiralty,  because  the  stipulated  height  of  100  feet  would  only  be 
attained  under  the  crown  of  the  arch,  instead  of  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
water-course. 

After  long  and  unwearied  study,  Mr.  Stephenson  conceived  the  only  mode  in  which 
he  could  form  a  bridge  without  centerings,  scaffoldings,  or  arches,  was  by  constructing, 
at  the  height  required,  on  the  principle  of  a  common  beam,  low,  long,  hollow,  straight 
tubes — one  for  up,  the  other,  for  down  trains — composed  of  wrought-iron  boiler-plates 
riveted  together.  To  turn  aside  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  guard  against  oscillation, 
these  tubes,  it  was  conceived,  should,  like  common  water-pipes,  be  made  oval  or 
elliptical;  the  extremities  of  which  were  to  rest  on  masonry  terminating  the 
approaching  embankment  on  either  shore  ;  while  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  tubes 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  required  elevation  upon  three  massive  and  lofty  towers. 
Whilst  these  towers  were  constructing,  Mr.  Stephenson  recommended  that  a  series  of 
experiments  should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  form  and  precise  thickness 
of  the  wrought-iron  galleries,  as  also,  the  exact  amount  of  weight  they  would 
practically  bear.  For  this  purpose  was  selected  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  an  iron  ship- 
builder and  steam-boiler  maker;  who  called  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  long 
distinguished  as  the  first  scientific  authority  on  the  strength  of  iron  beams,  and  who 
ably  fills  the  office  of  Professor  of  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering,  in 
University  College,  London.  To  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stephenson  subsequently 
added  one  of  his  own  confidential  assistants,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  a  practical  engineer  of 
the  highest  mathematical  attainments,  who,  from  time  to  time,  reported  to  Mr. 
Stephenson  the  result  of  the  respective  experiments. 

Of  these  investigations,  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  record  a  few  leading 
results.  Foremost  among  them  it  appears,  that  the  main  strength  of  a  beam  consists 
in  its  power  to  resist  compression  at  its  upper  portion,  and  extension  at  the  lower  one ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  strength,  the  quantity  of 
the  material  should  be  accumulated  at  the  top  and  bottom,  where  the  strain  is  greatest, 
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and  the  middle  of  the  beam,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  should  be  bored  out.  Upon  this 
simple  principle,  Mr.  Stephenson  felt  assured  of  conveying  the  ponderous  railway  trains 
in  safety  through  hollow  tubes,  instead  of  attempting  to  do  so  upon  solid  beams  ;  for  the 
latter  would  not  only  have  been  unable  to  sustain  the  load,  but  would  have  been 
bent  by  their  own  weight. 

Another  important  result  arrived  at  was,  that  rigidity  and  strength  are  best  obtained 
by  throwing  the  greatest  thickness  of  material  on  the  upper  side ;  and  but  for  this 
result,  the  proposed  tubes  would  have  been  constructed  stronger  at  bottom  than  at  top, 
instead  of,  as  the  experiment  showed  they  ought  to  be,  stronger  at  top  than  at 
bottom. 

The  best  form  of  tube  was  next  tried,  by  subjecting  each  to  heavy  pressure;  when 
the  cylindrical  tube,  with  a  given  weight,  was  torn  asunder  beneath,  while  the  elliptical 
showed  weakness  at  the  top.  Both  were,  consequently,  discarded  ;  and  the  rectangular 
tube,  which  proved  of  much  greater  strength  and  rigidity,  was  adopted. 

It  was  next  important  to  ascertain  what  should  be  the  thickness  of  the  top  and 
bottom,  where  the  main  power  of  the  tube  had  been  shown,  experimentally,  to  consist. 
It  was  soon  found  that,  instead  of  riveting  together  two  or  three  layers  of  plates,  much 
greater  strength  would  be  attained  by  placing  such  layers  a  foot  or  two  asunder,  the 
hollow  space  being  subdivided  by  small  upright  plates  into  passages  or  flues,  extending 
throughout  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube. 

The  strength  of  the  plate-iron  sides  of  the  tube,  and  the  form  and  application  of  the 
angle-irons,  to  serve  as  ribs  to  this  iron  skin, — were  also  tested,  so  as  to  insure  the 
tube  against  twisting  from  storms  of  wind. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  upon  a  second  model  tube,  one  sixth  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  intended  Britannia  Bridge ;  and,  upon  this  series  of  results,  the  size 
and  adjustment  of  the  iron  to  be  used  was  finally  determined  on.  By  this  means,  to 
insure  security  to  the  public,  Mr.  Stephenson  provided  that  the  unsupported  portions 
of  each  tube  should  be  no  less  than  4,000  tons  over  its  whole  surface,  or  2,000  tons  in 
the  centre,  being  nine  times  greater  than  the  amount  of  strength  necessarily  required ; 
and  this,  it  was  proved,  could  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  chains,  as  originally 
contemplated;  by  dispensing  with  which  extra  support,  a  saving  of  150,000/.  was 
effected. 

The  security  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  strain  which  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  iron-work  of  the  longest  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  tubes  by  a  monster 
railway  train,  sufficient  to  cover  it  from  end  to  end,  would  amount  to  six  tons  per 
square  inch: — "  which,"  says  Sir  Francis  Head,  "is  exactly  equal  to  the  constant  stress 
upon  the  chains  of  Telford's  magnificent  suspension  Menai  Bridge  when,  basking  in 
sunshine  or  veiled  in  utter  darkness,  it  has  nothing  to  support  but  its  own  apparently 
slender  weight!" 

To  determine  the  necessary  strength  of  the  sides  of  the  galleries,  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  violence  of  the  wind  to  which,  hung  up  in  the  air,  across  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  they  must  be  exposed, — several  experiments  were  made  on  the  model  tube,  by 
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turning  it  on  its  side,  and  loading  it  until  crushed ;  though  this  was  not  done  before 
the  tube  was  proved  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  side  pressure  five  times  greater  than 
the  utmost  violence  of  the  hurricane. 

The  bridge,  it  may  here  be  necessary  to  explain,  was  to  consist  of  eight  tubes,  in 
two  lines.  Of  these  tubes  or  galleries,  the  four  shortest,  each  230  feet  in  length,  were 
to  be  constructed  on  scaffoldings  from  the  abutments  to  the  land-towers,  where  they 
were  permanently  to  remain.  The  four  longest  tubes  or  galleries,  each  472  feet  in 
length,  it  was  resolved  to  construct  upon  wooden  platforms  upon  the  Carnarvon  shore; 
whence,  on  completion,  they  were  to  be  floated  on  pontoons  to  the  bases  of  the  towers, 
and  raised  to  their  summits  by  the  wondrous  working  of  hydraulic  presses. 

The  preliminaries  were  commenced  by  constructing  for  at  least  half-a-mile  along  the 
Carnarvon  shore,  an  immense  wooden  platform  ;  in  the  rear  of  which  were  raised 
three  extensive  workshops,  containing  forges  and  steam  machinery  for  preparing 
plate-iron.  Six  steam-engines  were  set  up  for  general  work  ;  and  five  wharves  were 
formed  on  the  Strait-bank,  and  provided  with  cranes  for  landing  materials. 
Temporary  wooden  cottages,  or,  "  shanties,"  as  they  are  termed,  were  quickly  raised 
in  the  adjoining  woods  and  fields,  to  accommodate  the  workmen,  their  wives  and  their 
families,  who  were  to  equal  in  number  the  population  of  a  moderately-sized  town: 
accordingly,  there  were  the  usual  provisions  for  large  communities,  in  a  clergyman,  a 
schoolmaster,  and  a  surgeon.  Only  such  persons  as  have  watched  a  large  railway  in 
course  of  construction,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  multitudinous  character  of  these 
arrangements. 

Soon  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Menai  shores  became  broken  by  the  turmoil 
of  human  industry :  while  gangs  of  masons  were  excavating  the  rocky  foundations  of 
the  land  towers,  a  host  of  carts,  horses,  and  labourers  were  employed  in  raising  the 
embankments  or  approaches  to  these  towers.  The  Straits  quickly  became  thronged 
with  craft  laden  with  limestone  from  the  Anglesey  quarries,' iron  from  Liverpool,  red 
sandstone  from  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire  ;  and  timber  equalling  "  the  tallest  pine  hewn 
on  Norwegian  hills,"  from  various  quarters  ;  all  approaching  the  new  wharves.  The 
wants  of  the  industrial  settlement  drew  countless  traffickers,  and  new-comers  were 
continually  swelling  the  number. 

In  the  construction  of  the  tubes,  there  were  required  two  millions  of  bolts,  or  rivets, 
averaging  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  in  length ;  so  that  the 
quantity  of  iron  consumed  for  this  purpose  amounted  in  length  to  126  miles,  and  in 
weight  to  about  900  tons. 

Before  we  describe  the  operations  of  Floating  and  Raising  the  Tubes,  let  us  glance 
at  t^he  Abutments  and  Piers  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
spectator  on  approaching  these  Cyclopean  piles  is  the  vast  masses  of  stone  of  which 
they  are  constructed.  The  whole  of  the  masonry,  (except  the  backing  up  inside, 
which  is  Runcorn  stone,)  is  of  Anglesey  limestone,  in  such  immense  blocks,  that,  to  the 
eye  of  the  uninitiated,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  move  them ;  yet  they  were  moved 
with  perfect  ease ;    for  such  is  the  ingenuity,  simplicity,  and  strength  of  the  tackle 
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used,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  whether  a  block  of  stone 
weighed  one  ton  or  twelve  tons. 

The  first  pile  of  masonry  on  the  Anglesey  side  of  the  Straits  is  the  Anglesey 
Abutment:  it  is  143  feet  6  inches  in  height ;  and  from  the  front  to  the  end  of  the 
land- walls  is  173  feet.  These  walls  terminate  in  pedestals,  on  which  repose  two 
colossal  lions,  of  Egyptian  character,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer  more  distinctly. 
The  space  between  the  Anglesey  Abutment  and  the  Anglesey  Pier,  (namely  230  feet,) 
was  occupied  by  an  immense  scaffolding,  98  feet  in  height,  and  containing  in  its 
uprights,  stays,  braces,  and  sills,  70,000  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  and,  upon  this  vast 
scaffolding,  the  short  tubes,  communicating  from  the  Anglesey  Abutment,  were 
permanently  constructed,  to  the  second  pile  of  masonry,  which  is  the  Anglesey  Pier, 
55  feet  wide  by  32  feet  long,  and  198  feet  in  height. 

The  masonry  of  the  Carnarvon  Pier  is  the  same  in  every  respect  as  the  Anglesey 
Pier.     They  contain  210  tons  of  cast-iron  girders  and  beams. 

But  the  noblest  work  is  the  Britannia,  or  centre  pier,  equidistant,  (460  feet  in  the 
clear,)  from  the  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon  Piers,  and  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  on  the  Britannia  Rock,  whence  the  bridge  takes  its  name.  This  Pier, 
or  Tower,  rises  majestically  to  a  height  of  230  feet,  on  a  base  embedded  in  pure 
Roman  cement  of  62  feet  by  52  feet.  The  vast  structure  weighs  upwards  of  20,000 
tons,  and  is  a  conglomeration  of  148,625  cubic  feet  of  Anglesey  limestone  for  the 
exterior ;  144,625  cubic  feet  of  sandstone  for  the  interior ;  and  387  tons  of  cast-iron 
beams  and  girders,  worked  in  to  give  strength,  solidity,  and  security  to  the  mass. 
This  stupendous  pile  was  built  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Forster, 
engineer  of  the  railway  from  Bangor  to  Holyhead. 

The  four  colossal  couchant  lions  which  adorn  the  pedestals  at  either  end  of  the 
Bridge  are,  as  we  have  before  observed,  of  Egyptian  character,  and  are  truly  admirable 
in  design  and  workmanship.  They  are  each  25  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  12  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  by  8  feet  in  width,  and  about  30  tons  in  weight ;  and  their  bullet 
eyes  are  as  large  as  human  heads.  Two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  Anglesey  limestone 
were  required  for  each  lion  ;  and  from  these  statistics  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
prodigious  scale  on  which  even  the  decorative  part  of  the  bridge  is  carried  out.  The 
lions  were  modelled  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  whose  sculptures  in  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  have  been  so  extensively  commended.  The  appearance  of  these  lions 
(says  Sir  F.  Head,)  is  grand,  grave,  and  imposing, — the  position  they  occupy  being 
180  feet  in  advance  of  the  entrance  into  the  two  tubes,  which  so  closely  resembles 
that  over  the  drawbridge  into  a  fortress,  that  one  looks  up,  almost  involuntarily,  for 
the  portcullis. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  arrangements  for  floating  the  first  of  these  tubes  or  streets  may 
be  thus  briefly  described.  During  its  construction  on  the  platform,  the  rock  beneath 
it,  at  the  end,  was  excavated,  so  as  to  admit  eight  pontoons,  furnished  with  valves, 
which  would  let  in  or  keep  out  the  water  as  desired,  and  float  3,200  tons ;  whereas 
the  weight  of  the  tube,  with  its  apparatus,  was  but  1,800  tons.     Communicating  with 
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these  pontoons,  on  the  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon  shores,  and  on  stages  constructed  on 
piles  at  the  Britannia  Rock,  was  provided  a  series  of  capstans,  the  ropes  and  hawsers 
to  which  exceeded  two  miles  in  length,  the  two  largest  of  which  were  attached  to  the 
tube  for  guiding  it  to  the  feet  of  the  Anglesey  and  Britannia  towers ;  whilst  the 
smaller  ropes  were  to  he  used  to  humour  the  leviathan  to  its  resting-place. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  floating  far  exceeded  that  of  any  ship-launch  within 
recollection.  The  fame  of  the  work  had  spread  through  many  a  land,  and  spectators 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The  railway 
journey  is  but  eight  hours:  from  Chester,  by  Flint,  Mostyn,  Rhyl,  Aber,  and  Bangor, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  lines  in  this  country;  and  includes  the  passage  of  the 
river  Conway  through  a  tube  of  similar  construction  to  the  greater  work  across  the 
Menai  Straits. 

The  assemblage  of  persons  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  floating  was  by  every 
available  conveyance  from  the  neighbouring  towns ;  as  well  as  by  steamers  and  all 
kinds  of  craft  by  water  ;  added  to  which  it  was  a  great  temptation  for  summer 
tourists,  and  that  numerous  class  who,  of  late,  scared  from  the  Continent  by  its 
volcano-social  state,  have  gladly  betaken  themselves  to  the  novelties  of  home.  At  the 
works,  the  accommodations  for  all  comers  were  very  extensive  :  there  were  long  ranges 
of  booths  for  the  universal  business  of  refection,  and  vast  amphitheatres  and  platforms 
for  witnessing  the  day's  spectacle.  Upon  the  very  summit  of  the  Britannia  pier 
floated  the  Union  Jack ;  and  from  pier  to  pier  were  suspended  in  two  festoons,  flags  of 
all  colours  and  all  nations  ;  whilst  the  ships  and  boats  at  sea,  and  the  houses  on  shore, 
were  similarly  decorated.  It  may  well  be  conceived  with  what  excitement  the  day  was 
viewed  by  the  tenants  of  the  shanties,  who  had  so  laboriously  contributed  to  its  glory. 

Among  the  eminent  engineers  present  were  Mr.  Bidder,  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Locke, 
and  Mr.  Yignolles ;  here  too  were  Capt.  Moorson,  R.N.;  and  Capt.  Claxton,  who  did 
such  scientific  service  at  the  floating  of  the  Great  Britain  steam-ship  at  Dundrum,  and 
who  on  this  occasion  had  the  command  of  100  seamen  from  Liverpool. 

The  great  work  commenced  by  the  pontoons,  (the  valves  of  which  had  been  closed,) 
rising  with  the  tide,  and  receiving  the  tube  from  off  the  platform  on  their  gunwales  : 
it  was,  however,  still  held  by  the  hawsers,  till  Mr.  Stephenson  gave  the  command, 
"  Cut  the  land  attachments  !  "  this  was  done  by  carpenters,  who  were  axe  in  hand,  and 
the  long  street  floated  into  the  water,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  masses  of  human  beings, 
the  chorus  of  the  sailors  at  the  capstans,  and  "  Rule  Britannia"  very  appropriately 
played  by  a  brass  band.  The  regulation  of  the  pace  by  the  capstans  and  guide- 
hawsers  (the  latter,  with  the  other  ropes,  were  15  miles  in  length,)  was  executed  with 
the  greatest  possible  precision  by  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr.  Locke,  who  had  volunteered 
their  able  assistance ;  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was  stationed  on  the  tube,  intimating  his 
desire  that  the  speed  should  be  increased  or  diminished,  by  horizontally  raising  his 
arms  or  slowiy  depressing  them  ;  whilst  other  orders  were  given  by  exhibiting  large 
wooden  letters,  and  the  waving  of  different  coloured  flags,  from  the  roof  of  the  tube. 
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The  whole  of  the  operations  were  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  assisted 
by  Captain  Claxton.  At  about  half-past  nine  o'clock — little  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  the  time  of  floating — the  tube  had  not  only  been  got  across  the  Straits, 
but  was  announced  to  be  at  its  resting-place  between  the  two  towers,  on  the  Anglesey 
side.  A  signal  was  given  that  all  was  safe  and  secure,  and  a  shout,  long  and  loud,  was 
raised  by  the  multitudes  around,  which  roused  the  echoes  amongst  the  hills  on  the 
romantic  shores  of  the  estuary.  The  eastern  end  of  the  tube  was  first  inserted  into 
the  vertical  recess  of  the  Britannia  tower,  formed  for  its  reception ;  and  the  down- 
coming  tide  from  the  northward  floated  the  other  end  into  its  place  into  a  similar 
recess  in  the  Anglesey  tower,  a  portion  of  the  lower  mason- work  being  there  omitted 
for  its  reception.  Besides  the  100  sailors,  there  were  700  other  workmen  employed 
in  the  removal.  As  soon  as  the  tube  was  deposited,  the  pontoons  were  got  from  under 
it  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  safe  deposit  of  the  tube,  and  the 
conquering  of  numerous  contingencies,  that  the  cheering  was  prolonged  almost  con- 
tinuously until  nearly  midnight,  amongst  the  spectators  and  workmen ;  and  so  nearly 
as  could  be  calculated,  there  were  at  and  about  the  works  afloat,  or  on  shore,  not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  individuals,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  And  thus 
closed  the  important  day  of  the  floating — Wednesday,  June  27  9  1849. 

On  Friday  following,  the  last  stone  of  the  Britannia  pier,  for  the  reception  of  which 
a  space  was  left  in  the  top  tier  on  the  northward  side, — was  deposited  by  Mr. 
Stephenson.  The  ascent  to  this  platform,  much  above  200  feet  in  height,  was  by 
long  and  steep  ladders,  up  which  a  hamper  of  champagne  was  carried  to  "  wet  the 
stone,"  (a  thirsty  giant  of  some  5  tons  weight,)  and  to  regale  the  company.  And  here, 
upon  this  aerial  table,  was  the  festal  ceremony  performed.  The  company  then 
descended,  and  found  their  way  on  shore  in  boats.  All  the  workmen  afterwards 
enjoyed  a  holiday,  and  the  good  cheer  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour,  amidst  the 
continued  firing  of  guns,  which  reverberated  with  remarkable  distinctness  from  the 
shores  on  each  side  the  Straits. 

On  the  above  occasion,  Mr.  Stephenson  stated  that  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  cubic  feet  of  masonry — of  which  the  piers  and  abutments  are  composed — had  been 
constructed  within  three  years ;  three  cubic  feet  had  been  accomplished  per  minute, 
since  the  commencement;  and,  from  first  to  last  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  happily, 
not  a  single  life  had  been  lost.  We  trust  that  such  good  fortune  may  attend  the  work 
to  its  completion. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  on  Wednesday,  we  left  the  great  tube  resting  upon 
the  ledge  prepared  for  it,  there  to  await  the  operation  of  raising  it  about  100  feet  to 
its  final  resting-place.  The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was  the  hydraulic  presses  of 
Bramah,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  not  only  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  the  most 
powerful  machine  that  has  ever  been  constructed.  This  press  has  a  cylinder  11  inches 
thick,  with  a  piston  or  ram  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  lift  a  span  of  6  feet.  The 
weight  of  the  cylinder  is  16  tons, — of  the  whole  machine  40  tons.     This  one  press 
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alone  has  power  enough  to  lift  the  whole, — a  power,  it  is  estimated,  equivalent  to  that 
of  30,000  men.  It  would  spout  the  water  pressed  into  its  cylinder  to  a  height  of 
nearly  20,000  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Clark ;  or  more  than  five  times  the  height  of 
Snowdon,  or  5,000  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  And  yet  any  one  man  can  "  put 
a  hook  into  the  nose  of  (this)  leviathan,"  and,  alone  with  him,  with  the  utmost  facility 
and  precision  guide  and  control  his  stupendous  action.  There  were  two  presses  of 
smaller  power,  with  rams  1 8  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  Britannia  pier,  and  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  larger,  which  stood  at  the  same 
level  on  a  pier  adjoining.  The  chains  descending  to  the  tube  below  are  like  those  of 
an  ordinary  suspension  bridge,  in  eight  and  nine  links  alternately.  The  weight  of  one 
of  these  alone  is  about  100  tons,  or  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  Green  Park  arch.  They  are  attached  to 
the  rams  by  iron  yokes,  or  cross-heads,  of  great  thickness.  The  two  chains  pass 
through  square  holes  at  each  end,  and  are  gripped  at  the  top  by  clams  or  cheeks,  of 
wrought-iron,  screwed  like  a  vice.  At  the  lower  end,  the  chains  are  attached  to  the 
tube,  or  rather  to  lifting- frames  within  its  extremities^  by  three  sets  of  massive  cast- 
iron  beams,  crossing  one  above  another ;  and  secured  by  wrought-iron  straps,  passing 
over  the  upper  pair,  and  descending  into  the  bottom  cells,  where  they  are  keyed. 
The  ends  of  the  chains  fit  under  deep  shoulders  or  notches  in  the  lifting  frames,  where 
they  are  secured  by  screw  bolts ;  and  these  lifting- frames  and  beams  add  other  20O 
tons  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted. 

To  guard  against  all  chance  of  injury  to  the  tube  during  the  lifting,  and  to  ensure 
perfect  security,  a  contrivance  was  adopted  by  which  the  chains,  as  they  rose,  were 
followed  up  by  wedges  ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  any  accidents  happening  to  the  lifting 
machinery,  no  injury  would  happen  to  the  tube.  The  importance  of  this  fore-arming 
will  be  presently  exemplified. 

The  water  is  forced  into  the  presses  by  two  steam-engines,  each  of  40-horse  power; 
the  pipe  through  which  it  passes  being  much  smaller  than  would  be  expected,  its 
diameter  not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  The  boiler  being  sufficiently  heated,  the  great 
piston,  pressed  upward  by  the  water  beneath  it,  continued  to  rise,  until  in  30  minutes, 
the  tube  was  lifted  6  feet,  and  then  secured. 

This  operation  was  performed  at  each  end  of  the  tube,  which  being  secured,  the 
water  was  let  off  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  descended.  The  twofold  operation 
was  then  repeated,  and  the  tube  was  raised  another  6  feet;  and  thus  the  labour 
progressed  until  the  tube  was  nearly  at  the  height  of  30  feet.  On  August  17,  the 
engineers  renewed  their  labour  for  another  6  feet :  the  tube  rose  steadily  to  the  height 
of  2  feet  6  inches,  being  closely  followed  up  by  inch  wooden  boards  packed  in  beneath 
it,  when,  suddenly,  and  without  any  warning,  the  bottom  of  the  hydraulic  press  gave 
way,  separating  completely  from  the  body.  The  ram,  cross-head,  and  chains, 
descended  violently  on  to  the  press,  with  a  tremendous  noise — the  tube  sinking  down 
upon  the  wooden  packing  beneath  it ;  while  the  bottom  of  the  press,  weighing  nearly 
two  tons  and  a  half,  fell  on  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  through  a  depth  of  80  feet. 
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A  sailor,  who  was  ascending  from  the  tube  to  the  pier,  but  was  not  engaged  in  the 
raising,  was  struck  by  a  broken  piece  of  the  press,  when  he  fell  on  to  the  tube,  a 
height  of  50  feet,  and  received  such  severe  injuries  that  the  poor  fellow  died  the  next 
day.  No  one  actually  engaged  in  the  operation  was  injured,  although  Mr.  Edwin 
Clark,  who  was  superintending  on  the  top  of  the  cross-head,  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark,  who  was  standing  beneath  it,  had  both  very  narrow  escapes. 

The  tube  was  not  at  all  injured  in  the  above  accident,  but  some  of  the  lifting  frames 
were  broken  ;  and  these  being  repaired,  the  raising  was  resumed,  and  the  final  lift  of 
the  tube  was  successfully  accomplished  on  the  15th  of  October.  It  was  then  3  feet 
above  the  permanent  level,  so  as  to  enable  the  engineers  to  join  it  on  to  the  end  or 
land-tube,  before  laying  it  down  on  its  bed-plates  and  permanent  rollers  placed 
beneath  it ;  these  rollers  being  requisite  to  enable  the  iron  to  expand  and  contract 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

When  the  tubes  are  riveted  together  into  two  continuous  hollow  beams,  each 
1,513  feet  in  length,  as  stated  by  Sir  F.  Head  it  will  "far  surpass  in  size  any  piece  of 
wrought-iron  work  ever  before  put  together — its  weight  5,000  tons,  being  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  two  ISO-gun  ships,  having  on  board,  ready  for  sea,  guns,  powder,  shot,  provi- 
sions, crew,  flags,  captains,  chaplain,  admiral,  and  all !  "  The  same  able  writer  describes 
the  plate-iron  covering  of  the  tube  to  be  literally  not  thicker  than  the  hide  of  the 
elephant,  and  scarcely  thicker  than  the  bark  of  the  "good  old  English  "  oak  ;  whilst 
Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  who  has  published  a  clever  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  works, 
illustratively  states,  that  one  of  the  large  tubes,  if  placed  on  its  tiny  end  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  would  reach  107  feet  higher  than  the  cross  of  the  Cathedral ! 

The  cost  of  this  stupendous  bridge  to  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Com- 
pany, to  the  30th  of  June  last,  had  been  half  a  million  of  money ;  and  the  entire 
expense  has  been  estimated  at  from  600,000/.  to  700,000/. 

The  second  tube  was  elevated  on  Dec.  4th,  1849,  without  the  slightest  accident,  and 
in  about  an  hour's  time.  Soon  afterwards  the  structure  was  exposed  to  a  severe  trial 
by  the  gales  of  February,  1850  ;  but,  while  the  neighbouring  suspension  bridge  received 
considerable  damage,  escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.  The  day,  (5th  March,  1850,) 
when  the  first  train  passed  through,  was  one  of  immense  excitement.  Thousands  of 
spectators  lined  the  neighbouring  shores,  and  when  the  first  train,  consisting  of  three 
locomotives,  with  Stephenson  and  other  eminent  engineers,  passed  through,  and  was 
seen  emerging  in  safety  from  the  long  tunnel,  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  cheering  rose 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  and  salvos  of  artillery  awakened  the  echoes  of  the 
mountains.  The  tubes  were  then  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  heavy  baggage  trains,  and 
after  the  government  inspection  had  taken  place,  the  first  excursion  train,  bearing  500 
persons,  passed  through  it  on  Good  Friday,  1850.  Thus  was  brought  to  its  com- 
pletion, what  may  j  ustly  be  regarded  as  the  most  astonishing  erection  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  fertile  as  it  is  in  triumphs  of  scientific  skill. 

From  the  Menai  Bridge  to  Holyhead  there  are  no  objects  of  especial  interest. 

The  wild  promontory  of  Holyhead  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  the  shelter  of  its 
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natural  harbour  gave  rise  to  a  small  town ;  and  as  being  the  point  of  our  coast  nearest 
to  Ireland,  it  became,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  station  for  the  government  packets. 
Before  the  invention  of  steamboats  it  was  a  very  common  occurrence  for  passengers  to 
remain  wind-bound  for  days  together,  where  now  the  fastest  packets  ever  constructed 
make  the  passage  to  Kingstown,  a  distance  of  sixty- three  miles,  in  four  or  five  hours — 
it  has  been  done  in  three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes.  The  harbour  has  been 
gradually  improved,  but  the  want  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  immense  fleets 
engaged  in  the  Liverpool  trade  having  been  severely  felt,  the  plan  of  Mr,  Rendil 
was  at  length  agreed  upon  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  works  have  been  commenced, 
though  many  years  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  town 
of  Holyhead  itself  oners  no  object  of  interest  but  its  ancient  church.  The  South 
Stack  Lighthouse  affords  a  very  interesting  excursion.  As  we  come  up  the  Channel 
to  Liverpool,  its  aspect,  standing  out  on  a  rocky  islet  at  the  foot  of  the  terrific 
precipices  of  "  the  Head,"  and  connected  with  the  land  by  a  narrow  suspension  bridge, 
is  among  the  wildest  and  most  striking  scenes  upon  our  coasts.  The  distance  from 
Holyhead  to  the  top  of  the  rocks  is  three  and  a-half  miles ;  and  here  the  visitor  must 
dismount,  and  descend  on  foot  a  long  zigzag  pathway,  which  descends  the  precipice  to 
the  suspension  bridge  which  spans  the  narrow  fissure,  separating  the  South  Stack 
island  from  the  main.  Across  this  chasm  a  rope  and  basket  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  communication  ;  to  this  succeeded  a  dangerous  rope  bridge,  until  the  present 
Suspension  one  formed  at  length  a  secure  passage  to  the  storm-beaten  rock.  The 
lighthouse,  which  is  furnished  with  revolving  lanterns,  is  upwards  of  200  feet  above 
high  water  mark.  This  beacon  is  constructed  upon  a  grand  scale,  so  that  the  visibility 
extends  through  the  whole  of  Caernarvon  bay.  The  principle  being  different,  renders 
it  easily  distinguishable  from  the  one  on  the  island  of  Skerries,  from  which  it  bears 
south-west  half-west,  distant  nearly  eight  miles.  The  promontory,  strictly  called 
"  the  head,"  is  either  an  immense  precipice,  or  a  huge  mass  of  rocks  hollowed  into 
most  magnificent  caves ;  one  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  observation.  It  has  received  the 
vulgar  appellation  of  "  the  parliament-house,"  from  the  frequent  visits  made  by  water 
parties  to  see  this  wonderful  cavern,  it  being  only  accessible  by  boats,  and  that  at  half- 
ebb  tide.  It  is  one  of  those  usual  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of  sea-water  upon 
the  soluble  parts  of  stratified  rocks,  more  especially  where  calcareous  substances  are 
prevalent  in  their  composition.  Grand  receding  arches  of  different  shapes,  supported 
by  pillars  of  rock,  exhibit  such  a  magnificent  scene,  as  cannot  fail  to  astonish  the 
beholder,  unaccustomed  to  Nature's  bolder  works.  The  promontory  consists  of  high 
cliffs  of  various  heights,  abounding  with  large  caverns,  which  afford  shelter  for 
innumerable  birds,  such  as  pigeons,  gulls,  razor  bills,  ravens,  guillemots,  cormorants, 
and  herons.  On  the  loftiest  crags  lurks  the  peregrine  falcon — the  bird  so  high  in  repute 
while  falconry  continued  a  fashionable  amusement.  The  eggs  of  many  of  these  birds 
are  sought  after  as  delicious  food,  and  considered  as  a  great  treat  to  the  epicurean. 
The  price  procured  for  them  is  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  poor  to  follow  the 
adventurous  trade  of  egg-taking ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  coasts  of 
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Persia,  the  gains  bear  no  tolerable  proportion  to  the  danger  incurred.  The  adventurers 
having  furnished  themselves  with  every  necessary  implement  for  the  business,  while 
the  sun  affords  assistance  by  his  beams,  enter  on  the  terrific  undertaking.     Two — for 
this  is  a  trade  in  which  co-partnership  is  absolutely  necessary,  take  a  station  ;    and  he, 
whose  turn  it  happens  to  be,  or  whose  superior  agility  renders  it  eligible,  prepares  for 
the  rupestrian  expedition.     A  strong  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground,  at  some  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  to  which  a  rope  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  lowest 
haunts  of  those  birds  is  affixed.     Fastening  the  other  end  round  his  middle,  taking  the 
coil  on  his  arm,  and  laying  hold  with  both  his  hands,  he  throws  himself  over  the  brow 
of  the  cliff,  placing  his  feet  against  its  sides,  and  carefully  shifting  his  hands,  he 
gradually  descends  till  he  comes  to  the  abode  of  the  birds  ;    then,  putting  his  left  hand 
into  the  hole,  while  suspending  himself  with  the  other,  he  takes  possession  of  its 
contents,  carefully  placing  the  eggs  in  a  basket  slung  at  his  back  for  the  purpose. 
Having  despoiled  all  the  nests  within  his  extent  of  rope,  he  ascends  by  the  same  means 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  his  partner,  whose  duty  hitherto  was  to  guard  the  stake, 
crawling   on   hands  and   knees,  affords  him  assistance  in  doubling  the  cliff,  which 
otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  do.     Dangerous  employ  !     A  slip  of  the  foot,  or  the 
hand,  would  in  an  instant  be  fatal  to  both.     Instances  have  occurred,   where   the 
weight  of  the  one  overcoming  the  strength  of  the  other,  both  have  been  precipitated 
down  the  craggy  steep,  and  their  mangled  carcases  buried  in  the  ocean  :  but  these  are 
rare.     To  a  stranger  and  bystander,  this  occupation  appears  more  dangerous  than  it 
really  is ;    in  persons  habituated    to  bodily  difficulty,   the  nervous   system   becomes 
gradually   braced,    and    the    solids    attain    that    state    of    rigidity,    which    banishes 
irritability  ;  while  the  mind,  accustomed  to  scenes  of  danger,  loses  that  timidity  which 
frequently  leads  to  the  dreaded  disaster.     To  the  person  whose  heart  palpitates  at  the 
near  approach  to  such  heights,  it  must  appear   a  presumptuous  employ,  and  daily 
instances  of  its  fatality  might  be  expected ;    but  fact  demonstrates  the  contrary,  and 
serves  to  prove  how  much  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  to  what  an  extent 
difficulty  and  danger  may  be  made  subordinate  to  art  and  perseverance."* 

*  The  preceding  description  of  the  Menai  Tubular  Bridge  is,  with  the  publisher's  permission,  extracted  from 
the  "  Year-book  of  remarkable  Occurrences."    Arthur  Hall  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
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